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Tue [peat Executor 


Ace the several qualifications of the ideal executor, 
the most essential are: the broadest possible expe- 
rience in financial matters, familiarity with fiduciary re- 
quirements, unquestioned responsibility, both as to 
character and resources, and the certainty of being able to 
serve as long as may be necessary. 


Probably there are many today, especially those who 
contemplate making wills, not fully aware of the intimate 
personal interest that a eg aces trust company takes in 
all affairs intrusted to it. Furthermore it possesses special 
facilities not available to other trustees; its financial status 
is at all times subject to examination by state officials; 
and, most significant of all, a trust company is permanent. 


This company, through its modern Trust Department, 
is unusually well equipped to serve individuals and cor- 
porations in all fiduciary capacities. It acts as executor of 
wills, administrator of estates, trustee under wills and 
voluntary trusts, guardian of estates of minors and of 
the insane, conservator of ise i of aged persons, and 
as custodian of securities of individuals and organizations. 


The Old Colony Trust Company offers with its un- 
surpassed facilities a long and successful experience in 
every field of fiduciary service. 






Further details are given in our booklet ** Concern- 
ing Trusts and Wills,” which we will gladly 
send you upon request. Address Department M 


OLp Cotony Trust CoMPANY 
BOSTON. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES! 
By CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, ’53 


\ Y real acquaintance with Dr. Holmes began in 1869 when I en- 

tered with the Medical Faculty on the discussion of certain 
rather radical changes in the Harvard Medical School. Dr. Holmes, 
having been Dean of the School from 1847 to 1853, and Parkman Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology since 1847, was an important mem- 
ber of the Faculty. Of course, before I met him in the Medical Faculty 
I had regarded him chiefly as an author. I had read his exquisite “The 
Chambered Nautilus,” his hymn “Lord of all being throned afar” and 
others equally beautiful, and “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
and had often heard him make amusing speeches or read delightful 
verses at College celebrations. Moreover I often saw him at King’s 
Chapel, the Unitarian church where I went as a boy with my parents. 
My conception of Dr. Holmes was not that of a lecturer on any medi- 
cal subject, or of a scientific investigator in either anatomy or physiol- 
ogy. Dr. Holmes had not practised medicine. He never set himself to 
the practice of medicine in Boston; although his education as a physi- 
cian had been long and thorough. Why, then, was he given the impor- 
tant professorship of anatomy and physiology in the Medical Faculty? 
I suppose it was the opinion of the managers of the School at that time 
(1847) that some vivacity and interest were much needed in the thirty 

1 At a meeting of the Historical Club held at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital Nov- 
ember 16, 1929, arranged by Dr. V. C. Jacobson, there were made a number of informal 
addresses relating to Oliver Wendell Holmes and touching particularly upon his work in 
medicine. Participants in the programme among others were Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., 
Dr. Holmes’s biographer, Dr. Harvey Cushing, Dr. F. C. Shattuck, Dr. E. C. Streeter, 
who exhibited for Dr. William C. Whitney some of the Holmesiana preserved in the 
museum of the Medical School, and President Eliot. President Eliot’s remarks as taken 
down by the stenographer of the meeting have lately come to light. He has revised them 


and has expressed his willingness that they be published in the GrapuaTEs’ MaGaziNeE. 
The Editor 
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lectures a week which were then administered to the hapless medical 
students. You can hardly imagine how dull, how unintelligent, in- 
deed, was the system of instruction in the Medical School before 1870. 
The same lectures were given every year from November to March be- 
fore the whole body of students. There was no division of subjects 
among two or more years, and no progressive programme. 

I happened to make the acquaintance of the Medical School as early 
as 1856. In October of that year Professor Josiah P. Cooke, who had 
for several years given the course of lectures on chemistry to medical 
students, as well as all the instruction in chemistry which undergrad- 
uates in Harvard College then received, and had equipped his labora- 
tories at both places at his own expense or his father’s, got into a lively 
altercation with the Medical Faculty about their practice of giving 
the degree of M.D. on slight oral examinations to any candidate who 
passed in five subjects out of nine. At the end of the altercation Pro- 
fessor Cooke resigned his place in the Medical Faculty, told them he 
should not lecture again in the School, ripped out of his laboratory at 
the School the furnaces and other fixtures he had put in there, and 
carted them and all the rest of the equipment out to Cambridge. The 
Medical session was to open in a few days. The Faculty sent a pro- 
test to the Corporation; and the Corporation suggested to Professor 
Cooke that he give, or provide for, the course in chemistry at the Med- 
ical School which had been announced for the session of 1856-57. Pro- 
fessor Cooke felt on reflection that he had been somewhat precipitate; 
so he accepted the suggestion of the Corporation. 

By favor of Professor Cooke I had been studying chemistry in his 
private laboratory at Cambridge since January 1850, the only under- 
graduate in Harvard College who had that privilege; and he was my 
master in that subject. When I became a tutor in Mathematics in 
1854, I went on with my chemical studies under Professor Cooke; and 
in 1856 was carrying on some chemical researches in his laboratory and 
under his guidance. Accordingly, when he asked me to give the course 
in the Medical School for him, saying that he would send in from Cam- 
bridge all the laboratory furniture I should need and all the chemical 
apparatus which would be needed to illustrate my lectures, I had to do 
what he wished me to; although I knew that it was a perilous adven- 
ture for me who had never given a chemical lecture in my life, and in- 
deed had never taught chemistry at all. While giving that course of 
lectures, I made thorough acquaintance with the methods of teaching 
which then prevailed in the Medical School, with the low quality of 
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the majority of the medical students, and the high quality of the select 
few who paid little attention to the four months of lectures, but close 
attention to the dissecting-room, the autopsies, and the clinical oppor- 
tunities afforded them by the hospitals and their private “ preceptors.” 
In the lectures of the regular medical session there was no questioning 
between teacher and students, no interruption whatever to the flow of 
dull reading which came from the professor’s mouth. Most of the pro- 
fessors gave the same lectures year after year from the same manu- 
script. I remember seeing on two occasions the condition of the paper 
of the manuscript lectures which Dr. Jacob Bigelow read every year to 
the medical class. The paper was brownish-yellow; although it had 
once been white. Dr. Jacob Bigelow was a great man in American 
medicine and was a life-long student of botany and its applications; 
but in his hands the subject of materia medica underwent no change to 
speak of between 1815 and 1855. Even the extemporaneous lectures 
of Dr. Jacob Bigelow’s son Henry on the practice of surgery and on 
venereal disease became strongly repetitive from year to year, when 
Professor Henry J. Bigelow spent a large sum of money on admirable 
pictures of operations and treatments, and used them year after year 
in his regular lecture course. Dr. Holmes, on the other hand, although 
he lectured without notes and with remarkable vivacity, illustrated his 
lectures not only with diagrams, prints, and engravings brought from 
his own library, and specimens brought from the Warren Museum, but 
chiefly with dissections of the cadaver made beforehand by the Dem- 
onstrator of Anatomy with the utmost care, and exhibited and de- 
scribed before the class with enthusiasm by Dr. Holmes. His standard 
for dissections being high, the successive demonstrators received a 
very precious training in this service.! 

For the greater part of the year the medical student was supposed to 
be under the direction of some active practitioner; but he could ac- 
quire knowledge and skill only very slowly from the average practi- 
tioner; hence a local improvement in Boston in the conduct of medical 
education. In 1869-70 two out-of-session schools were in existence in 
Boston for giving some systematic instruction to medical students 
when the Harvard Medical School was not in session. These schools 
were conducted by two groups of practitioners living in Boston or the 


1 The Demonstrators in Anatomy between 1847 and 1882 (Professor Holmes’s period 
of service) were Samuel Parkman, Frederick S. Ainsworth, Samuel Kneeland, Richard 
M. Hodges, David W. Cheever, Charles B. Porter, and Henry H. A. Beach, a remark- 
able group in respect to subsequent career. 
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vicinity, men who were fond of teaching and were willing to put time 
and strength into these schools at pecuniary sacrifice. Every teacher, 
however, had a share in the total of the fees paid to the group; the ex- 
penditures for rent and equipment being kept very low. One or two of 
the best teachers in these out-of-session schools were from time to time 
taken into the Harvard Medical Faculty. There was ample time for 
the work of these supplementary schools; for the regular session of the 
Harvard Medical School only lasted about four months in the year. 
Dr. Holmes was a very interesting member of the Medical Faculty. 
He was quick in repartee; he liked to say some witty thing in debate 
generally comical or pleasant, but sometimes having a sharp point. 
The President was a novel member of the Medical Faculty. No Presi- 
dent of Harvard had ever attended the meetings of the Medical Fac- 
ulty before. At the first meeting I went to, the Professor who at that 
time controlled the whole of the Medical School — Professor Henry J. 
Bigelow — exhibited distinct surprise when I walked into the room; 
and he was never reconciled to my presence. That year, 1869-70, we 
had a very rapid series of meetings of the Faculty. In fact, for a time 
we met once a week, which was unheard of; and new proposal after 
proposal came before the Faculty for discussion. Discussion only, ac- 
tion being delayed; and the interchange of views in the Faculty be- 
came more and more interesting to me — intensely interesting. I 
found that certain members of the Faculty were resolutely opposed 
to any change whatever in the policies and programmes of the School, 
and particularly to the institution of a two-years’ course or a three- 
years’ course of progressive studies. Soon I saw the Faculty divide it- 
self into two parts; one intensely conservative, the other open to sug- 
gestion and change, some of them looking for progress. Now, Dr. 
Holmes was an extreme conservative for about four months, during 
which this debate went on. At last, one night he voted against Dr. Big- 
elow, who was advocating standing still in all respects, to my great 
surprise and to Dr. Bigelow’s greater. The Faculty soon adjourned. 
At that time the Faculty met at the house of the Dean, Dr. Calvin 
Ellis. As I was standing by the centre table in the parlor Dr. Holmes 
came up to me and said, “Mr. President, you have undoubtedly seen 
what is the matter with me.” I could not say that I had. Screwing the 
ball of his thumb round on the top of the table, Dr. Holmes went on — 
““T have been under Dr. Bigelow’s thumb so long, that I have not been 
able to get out from under.” From that moment Dr. Holmes voted 
steadily for improvements in the School. He brought to the discus- 
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sions thereafter a wit and playfulness which were infinitely helpful. 
He seemed to take special pleasure in provoking the conservatives, and 
always with amusement on everybody’s part. 

A year later I came to know Dr. Holmes still better; because I met 
him not only at the meetings of the Medical Faculty, but in an inter- 
esting dining club in Boston to which we both resorted. In both the 
discussions at the Medical Faculty and the conversations at the Sat- 
urday Club I learned to admire greatly the fundamental kindliness of 
his nature and the breadth of his interests. Then he was simple-hearted 
in a charming way, with a sort of natural vanity which he expressed 
without reserve. I was sitting beside him one day at the Club when 
I mentioned that I had just parted with an Englishman who had 
spoken of him with great reverence and admiration. Dr. Holmes in- 
quired instantly, “‘ What did he say? What did he say, Mr. President? 
You know I like to have it laid on thick.” This simplicity was a de- 
lightful trait. 

He had, in as high a degree as any man I have talked with, a love of 
beautiful expression and clear thought. The thought must be clear, 
but also it must be in a beautiful form. His conversation was not only 
highly amusing or entertaining; but it was also very instructive be- 
cause of this clear expression of useful thought. He was quick as a flash 
in conversation, not only with repartee but with quick comment on 
the thought which somebody else had just expressed. 

You know that in those days a professor in the Medical School was 
pretty apt to be called upon to teach several subjects. To our genera- 
tion, to your generation, it seems enough for a medical professor to 
teach one subject or even a part of one subject; but Dr. Holmes was re- 
quired to teach both anatomy and physiology. Indeed, he spoke of his 
professorship as not a chair but a settee. Anatomy and physiology did 
not wholly describe the variety of the subjects he undertook. He was 
the first man in the Medical Schools of the country, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, to imagine making every medical student learn 
the use of the simple microscope and to get practice in its use. There 
he started a movement in medical education which has gone far to-day, 
very far. Indeed, the skilful use of the microscope might be said to 
be the foundation of modern medicine in many different fields. 

What an important discovery was Dr. Holmes’s demonstration of 
the contagiousness of puerperal fever, and of its being carried by the 
physician from one woman to another, or to several others in the same 
day. We can hardly imagine what courage it took for Dr. Holmes to 
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publish that discovery. In the first place, he was not himself a practi- 
tioner, and never had been. What could he know about the proper 
treatment of puerperal fever, and how could he know that it was car- 
ried from one woman to another by the physician? Dr. Holmes’s cam- 
paign on that subject was carried on with great boldness. He reported 
publicly, but in proper places of course, that such and such physicians, 
naming them, had carried puerperal fever from one patient to another, 
with dates given, and the number of patients that the said doctors had 
lost. It happened that several of the physicians he named lived in 
Philadelphia. A shout of derision and wrath went up from medical 
practitioners all about the country. What was this ignorant person 
who had never practised medicine saying to the detriment of eminent 
practitioners and the medical profession? How foolish the charge, 
preposterous indeed! My high respect for Dr. Holmes as a man cap- 
able of exact observing and recording and then of putting together 
a coherent and convincing argument, dates from my reading of that 
fight in which Dr. Holmes so gallantly engaged. He was not at the 
time clearly successful in the unequal combat. It remained doubt- 
ful whether he had convinced any considerable number of physicians 
that they should not go from a case of puerperal fever to another 
woman in confinement. The practical issue remained long in doubt. 
But Dr. Holmes had this singular felicity; and it was indeed a great 
happiness for him. He lived to see the absolute demonstration of the 
carrying of puerperal fever from one woman to another woman in con- 
finement. He lived to see the demonstration through bacteriology of 
the way in which communication was made from one sick woman to 
another. It all came out long before Dr. Holmes died, and he saw 
and appreciated the demonstration. Few men of science, I fear, have 
had that felicity; a few have had it, but many a man of science who 
has discovered some bit of truth has not lived to see the acceptance of 
it. We may look back on Dr. Holmes’s experience in this respect as an 
experience satisfactory not only to him but to everybody who likes 
to see a good work fulfilled, rounded out, and carried beyond all stages 
of doubt. 

It is impossible to give, I fear, a correct impression of Dr. Holmes’s 
vivacity and quickness of thought. His conversation was the best part 
of him, better than his writing. Why was this? In the first place, I 
suppose it was because his mind was stored with literary or artistic 
forms of expression —with a multitude of sayings of great insight and 
penetration. In the next place, he invented such expressions with ex- 
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treme rapidity. And then he delighted in the kind of conflict that 
comes in rapid conversation and quick exchange of ideas. He was very 
much stimulated by a skilful opponent, formidable for his vigor, in- 
ventiveness, and keenness. 

Why has it seemed to some of your teachers desirable that I should 
testify to what I saw of Dr. Holmes? I suppose, in the first place, be- 
‘ause Dr. Holmes’s own achievements as a medical teacher were so 
great. He had such foresight as to what was coming. Nobody sup- 
posed that he had; but he had. For instance, he offered to the whole 
medical class the beginnings of that teaching of anatomy which be- 
came established twenty-five to thirty years later. He saw that we 
were going to study microscopic anatomy, and that microscopic study 
was going to prove in all probability the most valuable part of the 
study of anatomy. It was years and years, before — in the strong 
American medical schools — histology really took the place that Dr. 
Holmes predicted for it. It took another generation than his and an- 
other great teacher to establish in the Harvard Medical School what 
we now understand by the teaching of anatomy, not only in the gross 
but in the microscopic conditions. 

I want to say a few words about two other professors in the Medical 
Faculty of 1869-70; because they, too, deserved to be gratefully re- 
membered by lovers of the Harvard Medical School and of the medi- 
cal profession. 

I wish to speak first of Dr. John Barnard Swett Jackson, then Shat- 
tuck Professor of Morbid Anatomy in the nomenclature of the day, 
but who had previously borne the title of Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy. He had long been the Curator of the Warren Museum, 
which he greatly enriched with specimens derived from the numerous 
post-mortem examinations which he himself made in Boston and the 
vicinity. I noticed that Dr. Jackson said but little at the Faculty dis- 
cussions, but never missed a meeting, and seemed interested and 
watchful. One night he tarried a little after the adjournment of the 
meeting to say to me privately: “‘ Mr. President, I go only by the gross 
appearances; I know nothing about the microscope; I cannot use one. 
The instruction in anatomy, both normal and morbid, in the Harvard 
Medical School must be improved.”’ After that I counted on Dr. Jack- 
son’s support for every reform proposed for the Medical School. It 
never failed. He voted all winter for every step towards raising the 
standards of the School, improving the instruction, the examinations 
for admission, and the examinations for the degree. It was a great en- 
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couragement to the young President and the junior members of the 
Faculty to find this elderly, old-fashioned, medical teacher and inves- 
tigator supporting every proposal for improvement in the School 
however novel or pecuniarily risky. 

There was another admirable professor inthe Faculty of 1869-70 — 
Calvin Ellis — who had just been made Dean of the Faculty by Dr. 
Henry J. Bigelow, acting under serious misapprehension concerning Dr. 
Ellis’s quality. Dr. Bigelow thought Dr. Ellis a dull man, from whom 
the School could never get much; although he had made some pretty 
good observations on the chest, and the uses of auscultation. Dr. Big- 
elow said frankly: “He can keep the records of the students, and he 
can get out the announcements and advertisements, and deal with pe- 
titions and complaints. In short, he can do the work of a Dean, which 
is chiefly clerical and mechanical.” Dr. Ellis supported every improve- 
ment that was suggested in the methods of the Medical School, sup- 
ported it from beginning to end, and when it was enacted took an ac- 
tive part in putting the improvement into operation. He was a man of 
singular integrity and courage, whose first impulse was to resist and 
remedy any evil he saw at work in his vicinity. When he saw an evil he 
did his best to cure and remedy it, and get rid of it. He was also an ex- 
tremely persistent person. He remained Dean until 1883, thus carry- 
ing the new School through its most critical years to safety and suc- 
cess. 

Two of the three “‘adjunct”’ professors who were members of the 
Faculty in 1869-70 — Dr. David W. Cheever and Dr. James C. White 
— were earnest advocates of the new measures. The title adjunct pro- 
fessor has long since ceased to be used. In those days the adjunct pro- 
fessor was to teach exactly what the chief professor allowed him to 
teach, or told him to teach; and if for any reason it was not convenient 
for the professor to deliver his announced lecture on the given day, the 
adjunct professor was to go and deliver the lecture, the subject being 
probably handed to him by the chief professor that morning without 
any adequate time for preparation. Moreover, if the head professor 
went out of office, the adjunct professor went out too. It is easy to see 
why adjunct professors in the Medical Faculty of ’69-70 were pre- 
pared for large administrative changes in the Medical School. 

But I must not take any more of your time. I was asked to speak 
about Dr. Holmes; but I have not been able to avoid telling you about 
the changes in the Medical School from ’69 to ’82 in which Dr. Holmes 
bore so good a part, and in which other men, dear to their contempo- 
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raries and dear to the students of that day, took happy and successful 
part. 

Years after, Dr. Holmes liked to tell how he had not seen his way at 
first to vote for the young President’s suggested improvements in the 
Medical School, but with what delight he had later supported them. 
It was one of the happy memories of his fortunate life. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, AND MODERN EDUCATION 
By R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, ’81 


HE value of education lies wholly in one’s ability to use it. It is 

not the knowledge one acquires but the use one makes of it that 
brings accomplishment. This is equally true of the talents one inher- 
its, and of those which are developed by study. It is pertinent there- 
fore to inquire whether present methods in education lead in this 
direction. In many cases emphasis is placed on the acquisition of in- 
formation, rather than on the power to apply it. If this is the case the 
trend is not in the right direction. 

A recent study of the life of Sir Christopher Wren led me to attempt 
to see how it was that his education, having apparently little or no 
relation to architecture, enabled him to take his place in English his- 
tory as one of the most distinguished of architects. The thought of 
Wren is so closely and inevitably connected with St. Paul’s, and the 
city churches, that one rarely thinks of his early life, and how little, by 
inheritance or education, he was prepared for a notable career as an 
architect. 

He was born in 1632, and came of a family of intellectual ability, 
and of ingrained adherence to the Church and the King: his uncle 
Matthew was the Bishop of Ely, and his father Dean of Windsor: both 
of these were royal appointments. King Charles was beheaded when 
Christopher Wren was seventeen, and the Restoration occurred when 
he was twenty-eight. 

One finds it difficult to imagine a boy of brilliant intellectual abili- 
ties, calmly pursuing his studies at Westminster, proceeding at the age 
of fourteen to Oxford — then a camp and a court as well as a seat of 
learning — and continuing the pursuit of the classics, mathematics, 
and astronomy, and exercising his ingenuity in various inventions. 
Surely a strange education for an architect, but still more strange that 
he should have been able to study at all under such conditions. 
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While he was at Oxford, indeed almost immediately after his reach- 
ing there, King and Court fled, and the Cromwell forces under Fairfax 
took possession of the city. Protection was promised it; but protection 
was something that could not be extended to the fine arts and litera- 
ture any more than it can now be extended to them in Russia. On a 
small scale England was suffering what Stoddard has rightly called the 
“revolt against civilization,” an unreasoning hatred of everything 
connected with the Church and the State and the individuals con- 
nected with these institutions, and the arts which these individuals 
knew and loved. Churches were despoiled and wantonly injured; 
Cambridge and Oxford were ruined, and records of inestimable value 
were destroyed. A contemporary writes: “The very same have stopped 
the mouth of all learning lest any should be wiser than themselves.” ! 
Except for the quaint phrasing this might be a news item of to-day 
from Russia. 

Certainly this was not only an uncongenial atmosphere for study, 
but one filled with such incitements to adventure that possibly noth- 
ing except Wren’s very delicate health as a boy prevented him from 
active participation in these stirring times, and enabled him to pursue 
his studies. Even these, from our modern, professional point of view, 
did not tend toward architecture. When he entered Wadham, at 
fourteen, he had already shown brilliant ability in the classics and 
sciences; Wadham was under some protection, as Dr. Wilkins had 
married Cromwell’s sister, and so Wren’s education proceeded, and he 
cevoted himself to mathematics, astronomy, and various inventions. 
Here one sees the first significant sign of the quality of mind so neces- 
sary for architecture, in mathematics, careful analysis and logical de- 
duction, and, in invention, the immediate application of knowledge. 
At twenty-one he was made Fellow of All Souls, and at twenty-five was 
given the chair of astronomy at Gresham College in London, and later, 
after the Restoration, he was made Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. 

One finds it difficult to imagine this life of a scholar during those 
turbulent years. To the public disturbance was added all the personal 
anxiety and grief consequent on the position of his family. Bishop 
Wren, his uncle, was for eighteen years a prisoner in the Tower, and 
his father, the Dean, in constant trouble, and all his friends and asso- 
ciates impoverished or persecuted, or both. He continued his studies 
through the period of the Protector and rejoiced with all England at 
the Restoration. 


1 Querela Cantabr'giens’s. 
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It was shortly after this that the King appointed Wren assistant to 
Sir John Denham, Surveyor General of Works; and here one has the 
first suggestion of architectural affairs. Evelyn says of him: “I knew 
him to be a better poet than architect”; but a biographer says: “He 
appears to have had a most retentive memory as well as a very quick 
eye and power of apprehension.” ! Certainly valuable traits for an 
architect, but nothing even suggestive of what we would call profes- 
sional education. 

In 1663, largely through Wren’s influence, the Royal Society was 
incorporated, and in the preamble written by Wren is another state- 
ment significant of Wren’s attitude toward the arts. The Society is to 
take “care as in the first place for Religion so next for the riches and 
ornaments of our Kingdoms.”’ How nearly all the ornaments of the 
kingdom had been lost none knew better than Wren. 

His life at this time was varied with innumerable occupations in the 
arts and sciences. The Royal Society’s activities covered: food supply 
and plant diseases; grass and hay; wines; migrations of fish and fowl; 
epidemics; recirculation of breathed air; speedometers for carriages; 
and hypodermic syringes for experiments with the injection of opium, 
alcohol, and laxatives. An appalling list of his treatises and papers on 
such subjects is given in the “ Parentalia.” 

In 1665 the great plague came, all work in London was stopped, and 
Wren took the occasion to visit Paris when the Louvre was under 
construction; a notable preparation for his own great career as archi- 
tect. In him at least we see that a mind well trained to think clearly, 
and stored with memories of what is best in literature and the arts and 
sciences, is the most necessary equipment for an architect; without 
these all other knowledge is useless. 

In 1666 came the great fire. Wren was then thirty-four and was in 
the midst of the work on the Sheldon Theatre and on the restoration 
of old St. Paul’s. After the fire, instead of repairing old St. Paul’s, 
Wren had a city as well as the great Cathedral to rebuild. He was 
appointed surveyor general and principal architect for rebuilding the 
whole city; the Cathedral and the fifty-one parochial churches, and 
other public structures. 

All the modern principles of city planning are laid down by Wren at 
this time; the use of incombustible material; wide streets; main thor- 
oughfares; central points accented; public buildings isolated; danger- 
ous trades located out of town; provision for water-borne traffic; dig- 

1 Wren-Phillimore, p. 128. 
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nified and harmonious design. There was of course much opposition, 
just as there was in Boston after the fire of *72, and Wren was unable 
to carry through his plan. 

From now on Wren’s life was one of manifold and almost incredible 
activities. It would be as unnecessary as tedious to attempt any cata- 
logue of his work. Steadily through the years of Charles II, and James 
II, and William and Mary, and Anne, he continued the work on St. 
Paul’s, thirty-five years of strenuous service. His yearly salary was 
two hundred pounds, and even this the commissioners attempted to 
reduce when, toward the close, the work seemed to progress slowly. 
In 1710 his son Christopher laid the last stone of the lantern in the 
presence of his father and Mr. Strong, the master builder. 

Queen Anne died in 1714, and George, the German king, came in. 
The Commissioners prevailed upon George I to dismiss Wren. Like 
all great men he took this great injustice with quiet dignity, continued 
his other work and lived quietly until 1723, when he died peacefully in 
his chair after dinner, a beautiful ending to a wonderful life. 

One sees that at the root of Wren’s success was the ability to think 
clearly. Take his general plan for the rebuilding of London. He saw 
the defects of the old medizval city, and he saw what was necessary to 
correct those defects. He was far in advance of the thought of the 
time, and for this reason he failed to carry through the great scheme. 
This was clear thinking, and, as always, it is so simple and direct as to 
appear obvious, as if no one could have avoided seeing it. That failure 
cost London enormous amounts later, but at least he established the 
use of permanent construction. Masonry in place of wood became the 
rule in all civic centres in England. It was perhaps natural that we 
should forget the menace of wood construction in the early days when 
wood was cheap and abundant. When towns began to spring up, Eng- 
lish masonry tradition was followed here and there, and was shown in 
the brick houses of Virginia, of Salem and Boston and Portsmouth and 
Newburyport. Yet when these same towns became crowded cities, 
wood was increasingly used because it was cheap. Even the fires of 
Boston and Chicago did not drive home the lesson London learned 
two hundred and fifty years ago from Wren. To-day Boston is full of 
the most dangerous type of wood construction. 

If we fail to profit by past knowledge, it must be because we neglect 
to teach it. Here was an obvious fact useful for every citizen to know, 
but even to-day one has difficulty in persuading people of its impor- 
tance. The City of Boston has a small centre where safe construction 
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is required. It is surrounded by areas filled with the most inflammable 
construction. This is a constant menace even to the better-built heart 
of the city. 

It does not, however, occur to any teacher that good building con- 
struction is something every one should know about. The first reac- 
tion to the suggestion of such a course is that it is a practical matter 
and does not belong in the schools. Yet one imagines the history 
teacher saying: “In the year 1660 London was visited by a terrible 
fire, the streets were narrow, the houses were largely of wood, and 
nothing could stop the conflagration. Even the buildings of stone fell 
in ruins. As you grow older and have a voice in public affairs, remem- 
ber this and see that your cities and towns build safely.”’ This to my 
mind is education, while simply to learn the date of the London fire is 
comparatively useless. The teacher used his brains to draw a useful 
lesson from that fire, and he made his pupils follow his clear thinking. 
To-day, the comment on this from the average teacher would be, 
“The fire was in 1666, not 1660; that teacher is not fit to teach.” 

An incident of the tendency of teaching at Harvard will illustrate 
the failure to understand the value of clear thinking. A student was 
taking a course in eighteenth-century English literature. It was his 
special hobby, and he read and studied earnestly, but with no regard 
to the required reading and with a culpable indifference to the lecture 
room. An examination came which consisted of quotations from au- 
thors of the period, and the student was to name the author and the 
book from which the quotation was taken. The student in question 
began his answer with the honest statement that he did not recognize 
the quotation and did not think he had read the book. Then he pro- 
ceeded to analyze the quotation and inferred from the style that it 
came from one of three authors. By logical reasoning he eliminated 
two of the three. He then reviewed some of the work of the remaining 
author and stated that, in his judgment, the quotation was from a 
book which he had not read, but about which he had some knowledge. 
He had reasoned correctly, his answer was right, and he had reached 
his answer by a road that none except one who knew the period could 
have followed. He received a lower mark than he expected, and on 
inquiry was told that he had been marked zero on that question be- 
cause he had acknowledged that he had not read the book, and it was 
on the required list. This is an extreme case, but it is characteristic of 
an attitude of mind not uncommon among teachers. It placed com- 
pliance with rules, the performance of an allotted task, above the 
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acquisition of knowledge. In this case it was the student, not the in- 
structor, who could think clearly. Indeed, the instructor showed no 
sign of having thought at all. 

There are many true things stated in the Bible, a book, by the way, 
that might be studied with profit by every one. There is a statement 
about the letter killing and the spirit giving life. There to my mind is 
the root of the trouble at all our educational institutions. The mind of 
the boy should be trained to be a useful instrument in the difficult 
business of life. It is trained instead to be an excellent machine, but 
the man who is to use the machine does not know how to run it. Ex- 
aminations are largely tests of what a man has accumulated in the 
way of learning, not of his ability to use that knowledge. Examina- 
tions, written and oral, as generally conducted, are unreliable tests. 
Some men invariably write an examination paper better than they do 
anything else. Others are at their worst under such a test. The man 
who marks the papers tries to exclude all knowledge of the personality 
of the writer that he may be impartial. 

Practical teaching, the teaching that gives you some help in life, is 
the only teaching worth having. Help in life is a broad phrase and 
covers everything. Here is an instance of such teaching. This is now 
the third year that a group of men and women, whose work lies in the 
field of the arts, has been talking to the employees in three of the 
department stores in Boston. Each one has spoken of his own art, and 
each one, speaking independently and without knowledge of what 
other speakers have said, has driven home the fact that all success, 
every attainment toward an ideal, has been won by hard work and by 
clear thinking, and all the speakers have said in substance: “‘ My art. is 
yours as well. I paint, but need you to enjoy my work. You, in turn, 
will gain something which will make your own life brighter and more 
interesting, and you will do your own work better.” One speaker, an 
authority in literature, told his “class’”’ to read what interested them 
and never to read anything else, but suggested how they might be 
guided wisely in letting their interest be aroused. Contrast this with 
“required reading.” It takes a wonderfully good book to survive the 


test of being labeled “required.” 

One speaker used Washington as an illustration of how education 
should be used, and made it clear that it was not what one learned but 
how we use it. Washington at ten had not yet learned to read and 
write, but as soon as he learned, he began to practise writing about the 
things he observed. This trained his powers of observation and mem- 
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ory. When he was given the opportunity to report on some properties 
for Lord Fairfax, he made so clear and accurate a report as to please 
Lord Fairfax and get a job which gave him further opportunities for 
education as a surveyor and salesman of land. Personally, I doubt the 
value of learning things one is not going to use. They talk of mental 
discipline and its general value, but I see no reason why the mind 
should not get that discipline through something it can use. It seems 
to me an abominable shame to force Latin and Greek down the throats 
of unwilling youths who have no time to digest it, unless they are 
given at the same time the opportunity to enjoy the treasure house of 
human life, its joys and woes, its comedy and tragedy, with which 
Greek and Latin literature is filled. Nine out of ten boys never want 
to see a Latin book again when the last (Thank God the last!) exam- 
ination is passed. 

To return to the talks at the department stores. Among the speak- 
ers, there are architects, painters, sculptors, musicians, writers, makers 
of pottery and stained glass, preachers and teachers. All these give 
their services because they love to teach those who are eager to learn. 
The stores give the time of their employees, they give a place to speak, 
and if there is any expense they pay it. The employees apply for per- 
mission to attend the talk they wish especially to hear, and the tickets, 
limited to about two hundred, are given out to the first comers. At 
every talk there is a somewhat different audience, so that a very large 
number have heard some one speak. These are a few of the lessons 
they have learned which will be directly applicable to their everyday 
lives. An architect gave an outline of the two great styles, the Classic 
with its post and beam construction, and the Medieval with its pier 
and vault, illustrated these with diagrams drawn on the blackboard, 
and pointed out the buildings all about them in which they could see 
embodied the classic forms. Another told them about the early homes 
here, how they were built and how the statelier colonial houses were 
designed. All who heard these two men went about with a new under- 
standing of the beauty of architecture. A painter spoke of his own 
experience in seeing first his vision, and the means he used to realize 
his vision; showing them the finished painting and the studies that led 
up to it. They gained a new conception of the life of a painter. A 
sculptor modeled before them, and showed how easily any one might 
learn to observe form by trying to reproduce it by modeling in clay. 
Another sculptor spoke of his early life among the Indians and his joy 
in studying them and trying to preserve some of the splendid traits the 
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Indians possessed. A musician spoke of the care of the voice and 
showed how he had built up a fine chorus out of the material of com- 
mon voices. A teacher of languages spoke about the use of English and 
how good use, like good manners and good dress, was an important 
business asset. A writer spoke of the current books of the day, and 
showed how and why good books, which were true pictures of life 
whether good or bad, were the books which were worth reading. A 
clergyman spoke of the value of cheerfulness in dealing with all the 
problems of life. A designer and worker in stained glass told them how 
designs were made and how the glass was selected, cut and put to- 
gether, and showed with slides fine examples of the art. A potter told 
them of the long and wonderful history of the art of pottery, showed 
examples old and new, and explained about the various glazes used. 
Every speaker brought to his hearers some definite bit of knowledge 
which he could at once put to use and enjoy. This is true education. 

In looking back on Harvard in the seventies and early eighties, one 
remembers certain definite lessons that were learned, factors in educa- 
tion which have been of permanent value. These were connected with 
persons — Norton, Shaler, Palmer, White, gave their students some- 
thing they never forgot. These are the men one man may remember, 
and undoubtedly there were others who made their especial appeal; 
but it was always and ever will be a personality that makes education 
effective. It is worth while to consider what one means by personality. 
Every soul of us has a mind and a body with which to express his soul. 
The man with personality has trained his senses to respond to the 
impulses of his soul, and has trained his body to perform the desired 
acts. Marshall Perrin compares the individual to a factory where the 
body is the machine, the senses the workmen, the superintendent the 
soul. Men with a strong personality have trained senses in a sound 
body and so make a direct personal appeal to others because knowl- 
edge, properly used, enables them to understand others, to see with 
their eyes, and through sympathy to guide and teach them. Norton 
had this, and for that reason his pupils remembered his teaching. The 
teacher of English referred to above was the exact opposite. 

Now one trouble at Harvard is that the latter type, the unsympa- 
thetic pedant, is encouraged, and the former is decried. In the same 
way the student of the pedant type is encouraged, and marks and 
proficiency in technique are put ahead of the knowledge that means 
effective education. No one knows better than the artist that techni- 
cal skill, and this is but another term for knowledge, is purely a means 
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to an end. The most finished violinist can do nothing unless he has a 
message to give through his perfect technique. The master of style, 
the finished writer, is using a perfect form in which to express his very 
self. Browning puts all this into the mouth of Andrea del Sarto, “the 
faultless painter”’: 


‘Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what ’s a heaven for? All is silver-gray 
Placid and perfect with my art: the worse!” 


When teachers recognize this and act on it they will be fulfilling 
their mission. 


ADVENTURES IN GROWING TOBACCO 
OR 
HOW NOT TO BE A FARMER 
By JOHN C. PHILLIPS, ’99 


JLENTY of people, who ought to know better, sit back in their 
well-padded chairs and amidst a cloud of fragrant smoke advise 
the New England farmer what to plant. It sounds plausible on a full 
stomach. They see the deserted farms, the discouraged individuals 
who have been left behind in the westward tidal wave of agriculture; 
but what they do not see is the basic economic reason for it all. They 
are wrong; they argue from the top down instead of from the bottom 
up. They say the reason why the farmer of the Northeastern States 
cuts such a small figure is because he is “inbred,” “gone to seed,” or 
“not up to the times.” They have discovered a grain of truth, but 
they do not realize on what fundamentals the decay of farming de- 
pends, or the length of time the process has been going on about us. 
One of the rudest shocks that the amateur farmer gets is when on 
some fine morning he wakes up to realize the small margin which 
exists between a profit and a loss; with a dairy, for instance. Probably 
most of us never get so far, and avoid reality by a defective system of 
farm accounting. In fact, some men refuse to install proper accounts 
because they do not want to know the truth, and so it happens that 
an old-fashioned farmer can come a whole lot nearer to guessing the 
cost of a quart of milk, by feeling in his empty stocking and adding up 
the year’s milk checks, than the average “city” farmer can with his 
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expensive overhead and all too simple accounts. Most real farmers 
know more by a sort of inherited instinct than the theoretical chap 
learns by years of hard knocks and failures. 

And at the bottom of it lies the fact that New England, with special 
reservations, is not a farming country. We have too much scenery and 
not enough dirt, and we might as well admit it now as later. Some- 
time, perhaps, our hills will look more like parts of the Austrian Tyrol, 
as they should. Our barren pastures and boulder-strewn slopes will be 
crowned with noble forests of white and red pines and spruces, the 
lower slopes will carry thriving orchards, and the intervales, luscious 
hay. Until that time we shall have to worry along as best we can with 
those specialized crops which are either valuable enough (per acre), 
like shade tobacco, onions and potatoes, to stand competition, or 
perishable enough, like milk, to hold its own, on account of proximity 
to large markets. 

And so I want to make it plain that I have more respect for the 
New England farmer than I used to have. Contrarily, I have become 
a horrid skeptic whenever I hear of theoretical profits on a city man’s 
farm. Take, for instance, the little problem involved in figuring out 
what a quart of milk costs to produce. Is it simple? No, it certainly is 
not, and the following are some of the items you have to consider to 
get anywhere near an answer. First, take your total pay-roll, sepa- 
rated from other farm operations, plus your total feed bill, minus, of 
course, what foods you have left at the end of the year. To this you 
must add all the hay supplied to the dairy at the price which you 
could have got for it if you had sold it. All that is fairly easy, but now 
begins the trouble. If you have silage, you must keep an exact account 
of the labor, land rental value, fertilizers, and overhead expenses of 
lodging this crop in your barn. You will also have to charge against 
your dairy the horse hours which were spent in getting in that crop. 
Incidentally, you will probably have a lot of other horse or truck 
hours connected with your dairy; hauling ice or fuel, delivering milk, 
or transporting cows. Don’t forget, too, that all the time your build- 
ings are going backwards and their repair must be covered by an 
adequate depreciation reserve. Probably there will be a veterinary 
bill, too, which often may be saved in toto by burying the affected 
beast yourself. And last, but not least, there is a charge against your 
dairy for all the pasturage which your stock consumed, at so much a 
head per month of pasturage. I think this last item is often for- 
gotten. 
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Then there is your herd with its floating population; your capital 
account. You will have to revalue it each year and take any annual 
difference into consideration. 

This is the dark side of the slate. On the other side you have your 
milk credits, not always easy to check when your milk checks are a 
month behind, and local milk is given out at the barn; the calves, or 
other stock that you have sold, and the value of the manure produced 
by the herd during the year. This last calculation, which sounds so 
simple, is really the most difficult of all, because not only is the total 
amount hard to estimate, but the value to you per ton is not easy to 
decide upon. A very slight difference in this figure often makes the 
final balance of your dairy fluctuate enough to place it to the bad or 
to the good. And when all is said and done you should charge some 
of your own time or that of your farm foreman against your dairy, 
not forgetting your taxes, insurance, and your dues to the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association! 

I found out this much with six years of running a dairy in Con- 
necticut, and I think it is worth recording. We produced cheap milk 
and sold it at the going wholesale price, varying from five and one 
half cents to ten and one half cents a quart. The cows were kept 
tested, but very little money was spent on improving the buildings. 
During four years there was a small margin of profit, one year a 
moderate loss, and one year approximately an even balance. In other 
words, this is what our books told us. On the average we did a little 
better, but very little better than get our wage money back. If that 
dairy of twenty-five to thirty-five milking cows had been operated by 
a farmer and his family, he would have got from it about what our 
pay-roll amounted to, from $1900 to $2300 a year, plus our small 
profit; a fair living, we must admit, if our imaginary farmer had 
inherited his land and buildings. That is the crux of the matter; he 
could never have afforded to start a dairy of his own unless he had 
worked it up very slowly over a long series of years. 

In general our New England farm returns are what they are because 
of specialization; milk, high-grade stock, potatoes, onions, asparagus, 
truck gardening, or tobacco. And tobacco is the greatest specialty 
crop of all. The day of the New England general farm is nearly over 
except in very out-of-the-way places where land values are cheap and 
the standards of living low. So let us consider tobacco because that is 
the only crop I happen to know anything about. 

It was Benjamin Franklin who said that 
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“He that by the plough would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 


This present story is a record of long-distance tobacco farming. 
Franklin is shown to be right, although not exactly for the reasons set 
forth in his ever-living couplet. 

When, in 1914, I purchased a tract of land in Connecticut, every 
one who heard of it prophesied lugubrious failure. I realized in a 
measure the chances that were lined up against me, but the fascination 
of a possible profit from the soil, a profit, too, with such an attractive 
crop, was great; and so I pitched in. The farm was all right, the soil 
was good, and the price was reasonable, but the whole thing was too 
big a proposition; too much land for too small an acreage of tobacco. 

Now any one who thinks farming is too evenly balanced a career 
ought to start raising wrapper tobacco. For five months of the year 
the tobacco man’s worries put the stock gambler in the shade. Not 
only is his day crowded with feverish activities, but his nights are 
horrid with phantoms of frost, worms, hail, wind storms, wild fire, 
root rot, pole sweat, and kindred scourges. He may take a five- 
minute nap, as I did myself one sultry day in 1920, and wake up to 
find two thirds of his crop perforated by hail, all done in one cold 
breath, so to speak. Or he may deliver what he thinks is a bumper 
crop to some warehouse only to find a few months later that it has 
turned out about half as valuable as he thought it would. If he wants 
quick agony, he has only to live through a northeast gale which blows 
forty acres of his tent cloth into his neighbor’s pasture and knocks 
down all the delicate growing plants under it. But if, on the other 
hand, he desires a more protracted form of misery, let him follow the 
fortunes of a bad-selling crop from the time the land is prepared the 
autumn before planting, until the last confounded bale is sold, two, 
three, or maybe four years later! All sorts of things can happen to a 
tobacco crop from the time the seed germinates to a fire in a warehouse 
years afterwards. 

When I took this as a subject for a paper, I thought of writing all 
about tobacco farming. This would have been easy because I know 
just enough to be dogmatic and not enough to be a hesitating special- 
ist. But why a paper on agriculture when the world is full of bulletins, 
State, Federal, and college, on just this phase of the question? So I 
decided to tell my own experiences with New England tobacco and 
show wherein and how the mistakes were made, and what actions 
could have prevented some of them, at least. This was not easy, for 
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in the first place I had to take a large mouthful of pride and swallow 
it. Then, after I had written and reread the whole, it sounded like a 
contribution to a business quarterly. It was full of dollars and I was 
burdened with a sensation of gross materialism. Still, there seemed 
to be no other way to give an idea of the chances involved in a venture 
of this sort and I reasoned that perhaps it would lead some other grad- 
uate, rurally inclined, to hesitate before the final plunge. 

The spring of 1915 saw poles and wires bobbing up on forty acres of 
land, tent cloth fluttering in the wind, snorting horses ploughing and 
harrowing, newly constructed seed beds bulging with young plants, 
and five huge tobacco sheds raising their ugly lengths in the offing. 
All joking aside, it was a grand sight. No tobacco had ever been 
grown on that land before, but the soil was good, although more run 
out than we had supposed. Really, there is no way of testing the 
growing power of soil until you have grown a crop of tobacco upon it. 

Tobacco planting began on May 17th, about according to schedule, 
and was finished around the first of June. We had three fields, a 
fourteen-acre piece, in an excellent situation on what I suppose was an 
old river terrace, an eighteen-acre field on lower land, and a ten-acre 
lot at about the same level. All three lots were now covered in with 
tent cloth and looked like little shining lakes from the neighboring 
hilltops. 

The spring of 1915 was rather dry, but the tobacco got a fair start. 
July, however, was one of the wettest I ever remember, and for several 
weeks it was fairly good canoeing in our lower fields. Under those 
conditions the plants came up yellow and stunted and never got their 
full growth, for tobacco that does not grow fast and keep on growing 
always produces poor cigar wrappers. So at the end of the season we 
found ourselves with a small crop of very poor quality. Although the 
fourteen acres which was on the terrace land gave about one thousand 
pounds to the acre (bundle weight) the other fields produced only 
seven hundred and five hundred respectively. The over-complicated 
system of accounts that first year did not give satisfactory results, 
but it was evident, when the final sales of our tobacco came in, that 
we had lost about $284 per acre, or around forty cents a pound. In 
other words, we had produced tobacco for almost eighty cents a pound 
and sold it for forty cents! 

Besides tobacco we grew that first year 33 acres of corn, 127 acres 
of oats, 17 acres of potatoes, and 230 tons of hay. All these crops were 
more or less satisfactory and tended to help balance the books, 
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although they, of course, fell a long way short of meeting the loss 
on the tobacco. 

The next season the farm was turned over to different management, 
and profiting by previous failure we installed a simple and more effec- 
tive system of accounts. The same tobacco fields were planted, but the 
land was treated by almost double the dose of feriilizer. Of course the 
low production on new fields cannot be entirely avoided. No matter 
what you do the first year, you cannot get the full benefit from the 
fertilizer, the land is almost sure to be in poor tilth, and there are 
weeds, witch grass, or unrotted sods to contend with. 

The second year the land will be in far better condition, nearly 
weed free, and with the fertilizer better distributed. A glance at the 
list of materials applied to our land in 1916 will give an idea of the 
amount of money that can be expended on fertilizers alone, the bills 
amounting to from $75 to well over $100 an acre. The allowance for 
the second season was as follows: 


12 tons of horse manure 

1000 pounds castor pumice 

1000 pounds mixed tobacco fertilizer 

3500 pounds tobacco stems (for part of 40 acres only) 

1000 pounds lime (for part of land only) 

500 pounds of tobacco “starter,” which is often applied between the rows 


after planting. 


The cost of the cloth to cover the fields came at this time to about 
$112 for an acre, and in later years rose to $270 an acre. Thus the 
actual field costs of a crop of shade tobacco, from the seed bed until 
the time it was cured, placed in bundles, and shipped to a warehouse 
for sweating and sorting, was in 1916 about $375 to $400 an acre with- 
out any overhead expenses. Few people realize the value of Connecti- 
cut-grown shade tobacco. The best grades were selling at that time 
for $3.50 or $4 a pound and by 1919 had risen to as much as $5.50 a 
pound. So it is easy to see that with a large crop of good quality there 
was a possible profit between the grower and the final buyer of $500 
or $600 to the acre. The average farmer, of course, could not possibly, 
under the best conditions, pocket more than twenty-five or thirty per 
cent of this very generous-looking margin. 

In the year 1916 prices of shade-grown were edging up, and, al- 
though we had two very bad storms, one of which blew away a whole 
field of cloth and laid acres of tobacco flat, we harvested a good crop, 
which ran on the best field to 1000 pounds an acre, and on the worst 
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to 788 pounds an acre, the average being 863 pounds. The field cost 
per pound was forty-four cents and the gross profit (the tobacco sold 
under contract for sixty cents in the bundle) was fifteen and one half 
cents per pound. This was better. We had a profit on tobacco opera- 
tions which looked very encouraging, but did not meet the big over- 
head of what was now a large general farm. Looking back, it is quite 
certain that if the farm had at that time been devoted entirely to 
tobacco, with small taxes and small overhead, and at the same time if 
we could have got not only the field profit, but part of the profit from 
the sales of the finished product (warehousing profit), we could have 
easily paid a handsome dividend. But at that time we had started a 
dairy, were growing an enormous acreage of ois, hay, and corn, and 
were dabbling in lumbering and general land improvement, all of 
which was a mistake. 

Such is the story very briefly told (it would make a three volume 
novel) of the first two years’ operations. 

For the next season several important changes in planting plans 
were initiated. A new field of twenty-three acres was cleaned and 
tented and our old ten-acre field abandoned. Three more sheds were 
built and sixty-one acres of shade tobacco instead of forty acres was 
planned for. 

This was a banner year. The tobacco was under contract and to be 
sold at sixty cents a pound, in the bundle, but meanwhile the price 
had risen to eighty or ninety cents and in a few cases to one dollar. 
By bundle weight we mean the cured tobacco packed in bundles of 
thirty or forty pounds ready to ship to the warehouse for sorting, 
sizing, and packing. We asked ourselves where we were coming out 
and finally were able, with much toil and a little diplomacy, to get 
“the party of the second part” to agree to a raise of twenty-seven and 
one half cents on the pound. Although this was not as much as we 
would have got if no contract had bound us, it enabled us to close the 
year with a profit great enough to show a very good return for the 
whole farm, and a really handsome margin on the tobacco itself. This 
amounted to around forty-three cents on the pound over field costs. 
And here it might be well to glance at those contracts between the 
grower and the warehouse operator. No matter how drawn, they are 
bound to place the farmer in a poor strategic position. For example, 
if the price goes up he does not get the real value of his crop, and if it 
drops there are a dozen different ways to “trim” the figure agreed 
upon. Adjustments are demanded by the buyer on the basis of “pole 
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sweat,” a common fungous disease, broken leaves, dark tobacco, etc., 
etc., and the farmer is in no position to estimate the alleged damage 
which comes to light in the warehouse. Either he takes his pill and 
swallows it, or fights an unsatisfactory case in the courts. 

The lesson of this season, which was a great opportunity for a 
profit large enough to tide over several poor years, is easy enough to 
see as one looks back. Don’t tie up your crop to any definite contract 
price if it can possibly be avoided. 

Now, at the end of 1917 we had arrived at a point where it was 
tempting to yield to “boom” talk. The market was always up, the 
war demand was increasing, and although all materials, cloth, fer- 
tilizer, farm machinery, and incidentals, had almost doubled, it was 
still possible to reckon on a large return, for labor prices were still 
within reason, although labor itself was hard to get, and less and less 
efficient. The plans for the year 1918 were concluded early in the 
autumn of 1917, and besides the sixty-one and a half acres of shade 
which had been grown previously, I added nearly nineteen acres of 
Havana Seed (primed Havana), a tobacco grown without cloth, but 
picked and cured just like shade-grown (Connecticut Cuban). 

Absence for nearly two years after this prevented any close atten- 
tion to the farm on my part, but the story is accurately told on our 
farm books. 

The 1918 crop was subject, of course, to war conditions. It was 
raised under increasing difficulty with labor, as the men grew less and 
less dependent on steady work and more and more careless in the 
handling of a delicate product. Boys and girls of eight or ten years 
did a lot of picking and often proved of doubtful value. The seed beds 
did not develop well, and, in waiting for large enough plants to set out, 
a week or two of the most valuable part of the spring was lost. Such a 
delay may be disastrous. If one’s own beds fail, not a moment must 
be lost in getting other plants no matter what the cost or trouble may 
be. 

Although this was a fairly good year, errors of judgment and diffi- 
cult labor problems resulted in some of the crop being harvested a 
little too late. The worst was to come, however, when the crop was 
delivered into the hands of an inexperienced (?) warehouse man and 
hopelessly injured in the “sweat.” This “sweating” is a delicate 
operation which involves the bulking of large amounts of tobacco in 
special bins, moistening it and allowing it to pass through a fermenta- 
tion process which is carefully regulated by frequent thermometer 
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readings. “Sweating” requires a good deal of expert knowledge and 
constant oversight by day and night. Too high a temperature for too 
long a time may take all the life out of the leaf or turn it so dark that 
it brings only a fraction of its potential value. Just such an accident 
happened to our crop of 1918, and, instead of being very profitable as 
it should have been, we were able after a couple of years of lagging 
sales to just about break even with our field costs. The primed 
Havana tobacco, the first except an acre or two which we had grown, 
saved the day, and, since it was well handled by a reliable firm, gave a 
profit which helped to balance a loss on the shade-grown. 

The lesson from our fourth crop is childlike in its simplicity, but 
not so easy to carry out in the first years of marketing an unfamiliar 
product in a strange community. The problem might be stated in 
this way. Your tobacco is never out of danger from the seed bed to 
the storage of the finished product in some one’s warehouse. Even 
your seed must be chosen with the greatest care or you may get a 
small, poorly adapted type of tobacco which gives you a lessened 
weight per acre, and maybe a badly shaped leaf. But it is still worse 
to allow your tobacco to go to a warehouse of unproved reliability 
unless you have first obtained full money value on your crop. Once 
the crop is under the roof of such a warehouse, the farmer cannot 
possibly know, unless he sleeps on his own bales, whether the finished 
tobacco which checks with his own bale numbers is really his. It may 
be partly his. The best grades may have been shifted to somebody 
else’s credit or entirely different bales may have been substituted 
under his numbers. In other words, the possibilities of fraud are 
infinite. The rest of our 1918 lesson is about like this. Don’t allow 
pride in your own seed beds to lose you any time in getting the crop 
into the ground at the right moment, and if you cannot decide just 
what to do (as, for instance, directly after a disastrous storm), get the 
best outside advice you can, and get it quickly. 

Breaking even on field costs this year, in spite of the ruin of the crop 
in the warehouse, shows clearly enough that the farm did its part, 
as it had done before, but bad management after the tobacco had 
left the farm lost us a golden opportunity. The shade had produced 
an average weight crop, just about one thousand pounds to the acre 
(bundle weight) while the Havana crop was enormous, 34,831 pounds 
on less than nineteen acres. This Havana crop, although rather badly 
damaged by a raid of grasshoppers, sold at the rate of $1000 an acre 
(finished tobacco), a good price for “outdoor” tobacco at that time. 
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Conditions were still changing rapidly but the demand for Con- 
necticut products was constant and increasing. The land was now in a 
highly cultivated state, although the oldest field had begun to show a 
slight falling off in weight of tobacco per acre and needed a short rest. 
The price of fertilizer, cloth, and materials, even down to paper, twine, 
packing-boxes, and incidentals, was still rising, and field labor, as 
well as warehouse labor, was advancing. But there was every indica- 
tion of a prosperous year and so it turned out. Our acreage was nearly 
the same, sixty-one and one half of shade, twenty acres of primed 
Havana, and five acres of a “special’”’ tobacco which we grew for 
experimental purposes. 

Agreements were concluded with the same firm who made a success 
of our Havana the year before, and, although we paid them the 
enormous commission of twenty per cent on all sales, we made a 
profitable and rapid turnover. The gross sales of shade tobacco from 
our sixty-one and one half acres amounted to $121,201, or $1956 from 
each acre. The field cost, although not easy to reckon, on Cuban 
alone was about $695 an acre; or around sixty-eight cents a pound. 
This shows well the possibilities of profit at this time when the weight 
of the crop was average; a little over one thousand pounds per acre. 
When I add that the firm which warehoused and sold this tobacco 
received a clear commission alone of $37,690, it will give the reader a 
picture of what happened in that year. Conditions, of course, were 
entirely abnormal and terminated all too soon for the growers of the 
Connecticut Valley. To give a few more figures to illustrate this 
record year, I might add that the gross sale of the finished tobacco 
reached an average of just about $2 per pound, while the best grades 
sold for $4.50 a pound. In a few cases we heard of even higher prices. 
The Havana tobacco also proved a splendid crop, weighed very 
heavily to the acre, and sold for nearly ninety cents a pound average. 
Taking both crops together and including all field costs, warehousing 
cosis, and commissions, gur profit on this year was about fifty-two 
per cent of the actual cash involved in raising and warehousing the 
crop! This, of course, as I have said before, is a long way from an 
annual profit, as sales may be, and often are, distributed over several 
years, nor does it take any account of general farm overhead expenses. 
It includes only labor, materials, horse hours and truck hours, with 
discounts and commissions involved in the sales, and also the insur- 
ance upon the crop itself. But it conveys an idea of the wide margin of 
possible profit in this crop under unusual conditions. 
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Figures arrived at this year showed clearly that the Havana tobacco 
was giving us a larger gross profit per acre than the shaded crop, in 
spite of the fact that it took only seventy-two per cent as much 
capital (per acre) to raise and harvest it. The field cost per pound of 
the Havana was exactly one third as much as for shade and a far 
greater number of pounds could be raised on an acre. Besides this, it 
was easier to get one’s Havana crop handled with a reasonable com- 
mission, because the “outdoor” crops were not subject to the same 
sort of monopoly. Cotton prices were still rising, so that in the end it 
was decided to abandon shade altogether, pull up the poles and wires 
and plant ninety-three acres of Havana tobacco. Unfortunately this 
decision was wrong as the following pages will show. 

The glorious summer of 1920 marked, as every one knows, the 
climax of the inflation wave in labor prices. The poorest sort of 
workers were getting four dollars a day and in some cases up to five or 
six dollars. But the price was nothing to complain of if the men had 
been willing to work. For, where at least one half and perhaps even 
an acre a day should have been covered by one hoe, the actual area 
worked was around one eighth to one quarter of an acre. The pickers 
were, perforce, chosen from still younger boys and girls, delicate work 
both in field and curing shed was carelessly done, and a mild form of 
sabotage developed. At the same time we fell heir to a crooked fie!d 
foreman who did his level best to demoralize the “help.” When to- 
bacco operations are in full swing, there is always a field boss besides 
the general manager. This boss is in the field with his men all the 
time; he hires and discharges the floating laborers and carries out the 
day’s work as laid down each morning. He may have several sub- 
foremen under him and he is assisted by a time-keeper, who makes up 
the pay-roll, handles the cash and keeps the accounts. A field boss 
who has not the farm’s interest at heart can, of course, do untold harm, 
especially when the labor situation is difficult. This particular man 
was not “fired” until the harvesting had been a good deal delayed and 
much “broken” tobacco put into the sheds, the result of careless 
handling. So that on August 28th, that fatal day, our crop, instead of 
being two thirds housed, as it should have been, was still at least half in 
the field. Then the blow fell in the shape of a hail and wind storm, 
which for a blinding five minutes did its appointed task. When the 
wind dropped and the sky cleared, many acres of tobacco lay flat, on 
more acres the plants were twisted and wrapped about each other in 
hopeless confusion, and nearly all the leaves showed hail perforations. 
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The rest of the season was a mad scramble to salvage what we could, 
with no regard for “second” or “third” pickings. So tangled up were 
the rows that each plant was stripped as the pickers came to it, some 
leaves too green, many more too ripe, and all, or nearly all, hail- 
struck. 

That was blow Number 1, but Number 2 was even closer to a 
knockout, for long before that huge crop of damaged tobacco could be 
put through the sorting, sizing, and sweating process of the ware- 
house, the price of tobacco fell from one third to one half. Havana 
was hit harder than shade and fickle fashion left us in the lurch. For 
some reason or other (it’s too long a story to bother with now) demand 
for primed Havana was permanently lessened, after this period, but 
we did not realize this until a year later. 

There are several ways of disposing of tobacco in the Connecticut 
Valley, but, by the arrangement which we had at this time, and a very 
satisfactory arrangement on the whole, we delivered our tobacco as 
soon as there was warehouse room for it and paid a small “bulking”’ 
charge on every pound as it was weighed out. Then it was bulked and 
sweated, sized, sorted, and packed in its various grades and sold on 
commission. Each month the various farmers whose crops were being 
handled contributed to the warehouse pay-roll on the basis of their 
respective acreages. Adjustments were put through when all crops 
were finished, according to actual weights in pounds and final costs of 
handling, as figured for the year. 

Ordinarily, in good times a farmer began to get his returns in 
January or February, as soon as his first priming (first picking; lowest 
leaves) was purchased by the buyers. If he was lucky, he might get 
“cleaned up” by spring or early summer. But the 1920 crop was far 
from lucky and hung fire through three whole years, in spite of all 
efforts to dispose of it. And so I shall close the account of this gloomy 
period and merely remark that it went down in our books as a serious 
loss. There were many other farmers who traveled with us that painful 
year. 

What about the lesson, for the actual is what we are after? Part of 
that loss, that due to hail, high wages, and slump in prices, could 
scarcely have been avoided. But a much earlier shakedown in de- 
fective personnel, although it might have resulted in a bad temporary 
labor situation, would undoubtedly have diminished our final loss. 
We found this out, but not in time. We were timid when we should 
have played a bold hand. Once more we learned something. And the 
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insurance against hail which we didn’t have? That had been carefully 
considered. We should have been obliged to pay ten per cent upon a 
total of $300 per acre, and an acre of Havana at that time might, ac- 
cording to the state of its growth, have been worth twice as much. 
What we did not take carefully enough into consideration is the degree 
of insurance against hail and wind that one gets from a tented field. 
Other things being equal, the shaded field usually comes to less harm 
during a storm. But we had never had any hail, we talked of being 
outside the “hail belt,” and we began to think we were lucky! 

The rest of this story is briefly told. In 1921 a cut was made from 
ninety-three to fifty acres and primed Havana was again planted, for 
growers did not yet realize that a change of fashion had a good deal to 
do with the drop in price and the lowered demand of this particular 
product. This was one of the seasons that may come to any one and 
is difficult to account for. The weather conditions were not far from 
normal, and, in spite of a very severe June storm, the plants were in 
the ground early enough. We had the most carefully thought-out 
scheme of fertilization and the heaviest amount of fertilizer per acre 
we had ever used, but tobacco got a poor start. For weeks it stood 
still and nothing seemed to make it grow. This is always a serious 
symptom, for a “number one”’ crop must grow fast and keep it up 
without checks. Toward maturity our fields looked fair to the casual 
observer, but they were light in weight and patchy; uneven, that is, 
and full of poor spots. But against that our books showed that we had 
grown and cured this crop at a very reasonable figure, about $361 per 
acre (field costs), and there was still every prospect that the year 
would turn out moderately successful. That hope was soon shattered, 
for the tobacco turned out lighter in weight even than we feared it 
would, the colors were bad, and the burning qualities not what they 
had been. That is another point that ought to be emphasized. When 
you grow tobacco, you deal with a hypersensitive plant which is 
affected in a dozen different ways by agents over which you have no 
control. Half the time you don’t even know what these agents are, 
and you cannot guess at the damage wrought until after the “sweat- 
ing” and “grading” have shown you in cold print just what percent- 
age of each particular color and size grade (there are many of each) 
your finished product contains. It’s not like growing cabbages or 
onions, for you must produce a perfect product in order to get any- 
thing at all for it. 

The price and the demand continued to fall in 1922 and sales spread 
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over three years, which, of course, resulted in another loss, although 
not so serious as that of the previous year. 


That is all I have to say about my own experiences, condensed as 
they had to be into the limits of a short paper. Let me add a few 
general remarks. A couple of years ago the tobacco farmers of Con- 
necticut pooled their interests and formed an association. It is too 
early to know what its future will be, but it seems reasonable to hope 
that the small farmer will be benefited by being freed from some of the 
disadvantages of the old system. It is doubtful, I think, whether the 
larger growers will be much better off, and eventually the association 
may have to fight great combinations of capital, the tobacco interests, 
when it will have need for skilful handling. 

What are the chances, then, in the light of these pages, for an 
outsider getting anything out of the growing of wrapper tobacco in 
New England? Probably no one is less equipped than I to give advice, 
so here it is. As I look back over the history of those seven years, I. 
can see very plainly that on the whole the farm did its work. There 
were many errors, there were periods of wasteful labor, and it was 
some time before a good efficient farm team was built up. But, in 
spite of all, the farm produced in that time two very fine crops, three 
fair to average crops, and only two bad crops. And, comparing our 
field costs with those of others, we produced our tobacco at a reason- 
able enough figure. Of course, the farm was too big and most of it 
could not be put to use. But the real trouble was outside the farm, 
and, as I have shown, because of poor marketing judgment, full ad- 
vantage of a good crop year was only once (1919) attained. On one of 
the bad seasons the crop was disastrously handled and the same thing 
happened with one of the fair years. I feel this way — New England 
tobacco farming is as legitimate a business as any other, only it should 
be worked up from a small acreage. Increased acreage should not be 
attempted until the farm has earned enough surplus to carry itself 
through two successive bad years. As soon as possible — that is, 
when there are thirty or forty acres — a small warehouse should be 
started which will provide winter work for the steadiest of the laborers, 
together with their wives and families. This results, of course, in a 
better grade of labor, eliminating much of the curse of having to 
employ an irresponsible floating type of farmhand. Business connec- 
tions insuring ready disposal of tobacco should be carefully worked 
out before any tobacco is grown. This goes without saying. 
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As to the farm, it should be compact and small with a chance to 
expand, and some of it should be proven tobacco land. It should be 
located on a good road or near a railroad, and preferably close to a 
car line. If one of the large cities is near at hand, all the better, espe- 
cially when one comes to consider winter work in a warehouse. I 
think the tobacco farmer should be unhampered with other crops, 
and a dairy is a doubtful advantage. Tobacco has always been grown 
in New England and it seems likely that it always will be. The present 
pest of wild fire, a leaf-spotting disease of bacterial origin, is now 
creating serious losses, while many of the farmers have not recovered 
from the bad times of 1920 and 1921. But, in spite of all, the game 
remains a great game, a fascinating game, and a game with high stakes. 
The rich crop clothes our New England fields for a brief season with a 
near approach to tropical verdure, and the country is good to live in. 
A man with a little capital might go a long distance farther and fare 
worse. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 


wet WHITMAN, who, like most of the poets of democracy, 
'Y upheld the doctrine Vox populi vox Dei on the strict und >r- 
standing that he should be recognized as the mouthpiece of both 
parties, said something to the effect that America had a right to make 
a language of her own and would undoubtedly exercise that right 
whatever the world might think. His pronouncement is of the kind 
that particularly delights a people, very self-confident, somewhat 
self-satisfied, occasionally thoughtless, and never too highly educated. ° 
Whitman was a literary innovator, more by reason of his limitations 
than from creative choice, and he merely sought to justify the “bar- 
baric yawp ” he was so fond of “sounding over the roofs of the world.” 
Effete purists (from a distance) had resented the light-hearted pre- 
disposition of his countrymen to pollute the common speech, and 
Whitman rose in their defense, although he himself was at his best 
when he drew from the wells of English undefiled. If Americans found 
that new words expressed their ideas more exactly than old ones, why 
should n’t they use them? Time has approved his contentions, for 
many Americanisms are now freely used on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Highbrow, for instance, is gratefully welcomed by the English jour- 
nals, and such expressions as up to a person to do a thing and up against 
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this or that difficulty are beginning to appear without inverted 
commas of apology; even a raw commercialism like deliver the goods has 
the parliamentary sanction of Mr. Lloyd George. But these neolog- 
isms have the support of precedent; highbrow has as legitimate an 
origin as lantern jawed, and up to and up against are of the same family 
as trump, bluff and the numberless other words and phrases that have 
been derived from sports and games. They are thoroughly English in 
spirit and will survive or perish as usage may determine. 

On the other hand, if from Whitman’s dictum we strike out the 
aggressive word right, which is more conducive to a quarrel than to a 
reasonable discussion, and substitute need, which is more tactful as 
well as more significant, and assume that the language he speaks of is 
to be something really new and indigenous, we open up an adventur- 
ous field of speculation; just as holiday schoolboys, tearing away the 
brushwood from some strange scar on a hillside, may lay bare the en- 
trance to a cavern as full of wonders as the cave of Aladdin. 

Is there, then, any evidence that, under stress of necessity, such a 
language is a-making in the Jand of the so-called Free, and is it possible 
to foresee the form it will eventually take? In order to understand the 
present or to conjecture the future it is necessary to have some knowl- 
edge of the past. Let us, therefore, review as rapidly as possible the 
history of the case. But in looking backward, we must not conduct 
our inquiry on too high a level if we are to find an answer to our ques- 
tion. The original Americans, when they left the home circle, had no 
intention of renouncing the Culture that was their rightful inheritance. 
All that is worthy in the literary production of America, all that has 
been well done by her philosophers, historians, novelists and poets is 
unquestioningly recognized as a part of the great literature of the 
English speaking race. If they were sometimes guilty of faults in taste 
and style, these may easily be accounted for by the enthusiasms 
created by new experiments in government and in social life. If they 
yielded to the seduction of purple patches and overstrained senti- 
mentality they never dreamed of violating the fundamental laws of 
the language; and whatever additions they made to the vocabulary 
were the necessary consequence of novel subjects and unprecedented 
conditions. 

It is in the magazines, the newspapers, the intimate letters and 
polite conversations that we must look for tendencies. Periodical and 
journalistic literature prior to the Civil War is sorry reading; its chief 
characteristic is that “artificial contexture which enervates what it 
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labours to enforce,” but we feel that those old penmen tried to write 
weil and that they addressed a public whose intelligence they re- 
spected; a public, English in everything but name and circumstance. 
Those of us who have long memories will recall to mind certain old 
gentlemen we were accustomed to meet in our youth — they were 
usually of the legal profession — who mounted the pigmies of their 
thought upon very high stilts and who never deigned to pay the or- 
dinary civilities in the common coin of conversation. They wor- 
shipped at the shrine of Webster, Calhoun and Clay. Perhaps the 
most absurd product of that period was the letter written to Macaulay 
by a Young Men’s Philosophical Society in New York beginning, 
‘Possibly our fame has not pinioned the Atlantic.”” The age of the 
rhetoricians was then in its decadence; nevertheless, if their compli- 
ments to their mother tongue were lacking in grace, they wanted 
nothing in sincerity. 

With Emerson and the Transcendentalists a new era dawned. It is 
beside our purpose to discuss the abilities of the leaders of that move- 
ment, — Emerson himself, in spite of provinciality, may justly be 
ranked among the masters of English — but through their followers 
they exercised a most deleterious influence. These philosophasters 
dealt confidently with thoughts and theories to which even inspired 
genius has rarely been able to give intelligible expression. A vast 
amount of nonsense was talked in words of many syllables. Preten- 
sion passed for wisdom, and words were used without any regard to 
their true meaning as long as they gave an air of sumptuousness to 
very tawdry imaginings. The practice became almost universal among 
those — and they were many — who aspired to be numbered among 
the elect. The habit lingers to this day. The following sentence from 
a recent magazine article is typical: “Large as our numbers have 
grown, they have not outgrown the knowledge of this one man, slight 
of figure, with the silent, occupied manner of one who would avoid 
notice, whose eyes when they seek one out seize the body vaguely, 
but grapple with the soul.” This description of a contemplative 
philosopher advanced in years is clearly intended to be impressive as 
well as complimentary, but it would be difficult to conceive a more 
flagrant abuse of words. Seize, one of the most positive expressions of 
its kind, is qualified by vaguely, and grapple, equally forcible, is as- 
sociated with intangibility. The author might, in justification, cite 
the story of Jacob wrestling with the Angel, but our knowledge of the 
nature of these visitants is too uncertain to make the precedent ac- 
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ceptable. Moreover, the impression to be conveyed was one of gentle 
and affectionate interest; the terms employed suggest violence and 
hostility. The little lady, who in answer to a Bible question said: “A 
certain man drew a bow at a venture; but missed the venture and hit 
Ahab,” had a nicer sense of the graphic or image-creating quality in 
language than the writer I have quoted. 

“Every single word,” said Nietzsche, “is a preconceived judgment.” 
It is even more, it is a finished picture and should always be so used as 
to create a similar picture in the mind. A general neglect of this prin- 
ciple impoverishes a language and “the sloppy thinking and slovenly 
phrasing”’ of the pseudo-transcendentalists did much to prepare the 
way for the great changes we have now to consider. 

During the greater part of the first century of American national 
life, William Cullen Bryant held an honored, and conspicuous place 
in literature as poet, editor and journalist. I have introduced his 
name because he was so representative of the past and because about 
the time of his death, 1874, new forces of a very different character 
were coming into action. For some decades previously, the immigra- 
tion of elements other than Anglo-Saxon had been enormous, and the 
children of these people were flocking to the public schools especially 
eager to acquire a working knowledge of the language of their new 
home. Their difficulties occasioned much merriment among the 
native born, and it was a common thing to hear children imitate and 
repeat the mistakes of their strange school fellows; while the German, 
Dutch and Irish comedians or impersonators in the theatres and va- 
riety shows greatly delighted their elders. Under these conditions, the 
children were less carefully trained; many of the teachers were of 
“foreign”’ origin and had but a superficial and unsympathetic knowl- 
edge of English. The old reverence for the language was weakening. 
This view will seem less inconsiderable and trivial if we remember 
how greatly the negroes influenced the speech of the Southern Whites. 

It has been said sarcastically but none the less shrewdly, that ‘‘an 
intention to be of service to the community, to explore life and dis- 
tribute moral ideas for the public good is the motive of most Amer- 
ican prose and verse.” This had also been true of journalistic and 
periodical literature up to the time of which we are speaking, but 
now a change came over the spirit of the newspapers (these general 
statements always imply honorable exceptions), — seriousness gave 
place to levity. The first manifestation of this change was, I think, 
coincident with the popularity attained by professional baseball. Im- 
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portant games were reported extensively, but as one game is very like 
another, monotony threatened; liveliness was called for, and a new 
style of reporting came into vogue that was unparalleled in the whole 
history of diction for extravagance and perversity. It is unnecessary 
to describe it, but its effect upon the vernacular was instantaneous; 
outlandish words and phrases that caught the vulgar fancy, at first 
repeated in jest, became colloquialisms and finally habits of speech. 
A taste for sensationalism, that eventually led to the development of 
Yellow Journalism, sprang up, and even in the treatment of serious 
subjects a rollicking, reckless toying with the language, that might 
have passed occasionally for pleasant fooling, became a pertinacious 
and detestable vice. The use of slang, in all its forms, spread among 
all classes and its vocabulary was increased from innumerable and un- 
expected sources. The prosperity of the country permitted greater 
social activity, and “selfmade”’ men, of scanty education and limited 
experience, were often compelled by aspiring families to meet condi- 
tions for which they were poorly prepared. At home and abroad they 
applied the terms of their daily occupations (the only language they 
had ever learned) to all the affairs of life, and the argot of business 
became current everywhere. A higher manifestation of the same ten- 
dency was to be seen in the very extensive employment of political 
slogans, and catchwords, stock phrases, stereotyped expressions, ab- 
breviations, teutonic compounds, and what are known to the ini- 
tiated as clichés; while syntactical forms at variance with the genius 
of English were often used unconsciously, not through illiteracy, but 
through an absence of instinctive feeling. New movements and de- 
velopments in science and art added largely to these thought-saving 
devices that were rapidly debilitating the language. Indeed the ac- 
cumulation proceeds apace. At present Psychology is your only wear. 
Psychology is a new science and it is natural and necessary that its 
professors should elaborate a definitive terminology in order to avoid 
misconception and confusion; but such terms on the lips of the pro- 
fane are inappropriate and usually unmeaning. Nevertheless, noth- 
ing may now be written unless subs and autos, urges, dynamic traits 
and complexes of endless sorts are plentifully introduced, however ir- 
relevant they may be to the topic in hand. Scarcely one educated Am- 
erican in a thousand is free from this taint in one form or another. 
An experienced reader, taking at random a book on any subject, will 
discover its American authorship on every page. Even the movement 
in favor of simplified spelling is symptomatical, but it would be tedious 
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to multiply instances; other phases of the same general propensity 
will suggest themselves to the observant. We must, however, postu- 
late some more powerful cause than the freaks of fashion to account 
for phenomena so progressive in their action and so far-reaching in 
their consequences. Given a population, which, aside from business, 
has only the common interest of amusement, and a Jarge proportion 
of which is made up of different races imperfectly acquainted with 
the dominant language, some simple form of expression must be 
devised to facilitate intercourse. The Slang, of which we have 
been speaking, afforded this medium and was as much a product of 
necessity as the Pigeon English that made it possible for the mer- 
chantmen of Europe to trade with the polyglot East. 

Correlatively, pronunciation, voice and accent in America are be- 
coming more homogeneous; the marked sectional differences that 
existed formerly are disappearing. Whether the change is in the 
nature of improvement is a matter of taste, but the more it approx- 
imates to uniformity the more widely it departs from English proto- 
types. 

Apparently our investigation has not been unfruitful, but in order 
to comprehend the significance of these transformations, we must 
first determine what is meant by language. Humboldt has given us a 
profoundly philosophical definition: “‘Language is no mere machine 
of the understanding but the very impress of the spirit and mental 
outlook of the speaker”; and that of the Russian poet Prince Vyas- 
emski is equally pregnant with suggestion: “Language is the confes- 
sion of the people, revealing its nature, its soul, its peculiar life.” 

All-inclusive as these definitions are, they are hardly explicit 
enough for our purpose. In simpler terms, a language is the instru- 
ment created by a people to express its thought with the utmost ac- 
curacy, refinement and precision; and the structure of the language is 
determined by the nature of the cogitative faculties of the race. Why 
these cogitative faculties act diversely in the different races it is im- 
possible to say, but it is certain that the various language groups 
present striking psychological differences. I have said that every 
word is a picture; the vocabulary, therefore, shows us which expe- 
riences have made the most vivid impression on the racial mind. 
While the syntax — the order in which the words and thoughts are 
arranged, the emphasis and subordination of primary and secondary 
clauses, the characteristic structure of the sentence or period — re- 
veals the action of the logical faculties. This will be made clear by 
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comparing a paragraph in Latin with a paragraph in English or a 
passage in French with a passage in Hebrew. A roundabout analogy 
may further illustrate the point. Under English law a man accused of 
crime cannot be asked to give evidence against himself; according to 
the procedure of the greater part of Europe, the law endeavors, by 
confrontations and interrogatories, to force a confession from the ac- 
cused before he is brought to trial. In the one case the prisoner’s 
guilt must be proved, in the other he must establish his innocence. 
It is probable that the ends of justice are attained equally under 
either system, but the mental processes involved are intrinsically dif- 
ferent. 

These divergences of mental action and attitude, this varied man- 
ner of looking out upon and of feeling the world are of immemorial 
growth. Grammar has only given order, permanence and authority to 
forms and modes of speech long existent; it is a codification of laws 
already in force, not a new enactment. We have reason to believe 
that this linguistic mentality, this psychological reaction — call it 
what you will — if not practically unalterable and indestructible, is 
extremely persistent. None of the great invasions recorded in History 
has ever changed fundamentally or essentially this inwrought char- 
acteristic of the inhabitants of the land, for reasons that are easily as- 
certained. The invaders came as soldiers and conquerors, not as im- 
migrants; they were relatively few in number and they took wives 
from among the people. As much of the education of the children of 
these unions fell to the mothers, the foreign tincture was quickly di- 
luted and finally dissipated altogether. Even where invasions were 
successive, the interval between them was sufficient for recuperation. 

We must now endeavor to show how these conclusions are related 
to our main thesis. America, an English-speaking and comparatively 
homogeneous nation, has been invaded, not hostilely but peacefully, 
not at intervals but simultaneously, not by one but by many races 
who may eventually outnumber the original inhabitants and who are 
forced to find expression in a language not only strange to their ear 
and tongue, but antipodal to the very nature of their mind and 
thought. Moreover, the conditions that, as we have seen, rendered 
other invasions innocuous, are now wanting. If there is happily no 
feeling of hostility, there is no marked disposition to intermarry, or 
where it exists it is more frequently met with among the new-comers 
themselves than between the new-comers and the old stock. A for- 
eigner may speak a language with great accuracy and freedom, yet it 
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is noticeable that whenever he is overcome by excitement or emotion, 
he invariably reverts to the idioms and metaphors of his native 
tongue, as if the stream of his thought burst its artificial channel and 
returned to its natural course. Turns of expression that seem to us 
droll in the speech of the Irish are merely anglicized Gaelic forms. The 
mental machinery continues to run in the old grooves after all knowl- 
edge of Gaelic is lost. The Jews, also, even in countries where they 
have been settled for centuries and after their physical traits have 
been in a measure subdued, constantly betray their origin by peculiar- 
ities of speech and utterance. How long does this linguistic mental- 
ity, as I have ventured to call it, survive; what resistance does it op- 
pose to the combined action of education and crossbreeding? Neither 
History nor Biology affords us an answer. We are assisting at an ex- 
periment of a magnitude and a complexity hitherto unattempted — 
unimagined. Incompatible claims can be adjusted only by mutual 
concessions and sacrifice. Deductively, in this instance, we should ex- 
pect a product unlike any of the discrepant and casually assorted in- 
gredients, but we have no experience to guide us and must wait 
patiently until the great alchemist, Time, has concluded his incanta- 
tions. 

The practical and unimaginative mind grows restive when asked to 
consider a problem of which the solution is conjectural, uncertain, 
and remote. I have said that History offers us no assistance. We 
know, however, that before the unfortunate architectural adventure 
at Babel which resulted in the confusion of tongues and the general 
dispersion, mankind had one common language. Can it be the destiny 
of the many-missioned America to lift the curse, reverse the judg- 
ment, reunite the scattered peoples and by some stupendous synthe- 
sis restore the primal speech? The possibility is portentous; a Jan- 
guage without a literature is a fearsome thing; but we of the present 
need not distress ourselves, for, be the issue what it may, it will not 
break our sleep. 
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THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF ARCHEOLOGY AND 
ETHNOLOGY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY, Director 


‘i idea of the establishment of a Museum in connection with 
Harvard University to be devoted wholly to the acquirement and 
preservation of the fast disappearing material relating to primitive 
man, originated in the mind of Professor O. C. Marsh while digging in 
an ancient Indian shell-mound near Newark, New Jersey, in October, 
1865. That evening he wrote to his uncle, George Peabody, who was 
then in London, urging him to establish such a Museum. Professor 
Marsh knew of Mr. Peabody’s intention of making gifts to Harvard 
and other institutions, and had been requested to look over the ground 
for him. Mr. Peabody, recognizing the prospective value of such an 
institution, in an instrument of trust dated October 8, 1866, addressed 
to the Honorable Robert C. Winthrop and six other prominent men 
interested in Harvard, set aside $150,000 in trust for the foundation 
and maintenance of a Museum of American Arch:eology and Ethnol- 
ogy, for preserving collections of antiquities and objeats relating to the 
early races of America, or such as shall be required for the investiga- 
tion and illustration of archeology and ethnology in general, with 
main and special reference, however, to the aboriginal American 
races. 

The following is from an address by Mr. Winthrop relating to the 
founding of the Museum: 


It was on the Ist of June, 1866, as I find by my notes at the time, that I first 
met Mr. Peabody, at his own request, at the Tremont House in Boston, to 
consult with him on his proposed endowment for Harvard University. On the 
4th of June, three days afterwards, Professor O. C. Marsh of Yale College, and 
Mr. George Peabody Russell, both of them nephews of our founder, called on 
me at the rooms of the Massachusetts Historical Society for further consulta- 
tion on the subject. On the 17th of June following, Mr. Peabody spent an 
hour with me at Brookline, solely in reference to this plan for Harvard. At 
this interview he placed in my hands a rough sketch of our Institution, and 
gave me permission to consult confidentially with one or two of the friends of 
the University in regard to it. 

For this consultation, I selected, before all others, the late President 
Walker, and I am not sure that I sought serious counsel of any one else. Dr. 
Walker took the matter into consideration in his calm, wise, common-sense 
way, and was ready, after a few days, to pronounce a deliberate judgment. 
He saw, as J did, that in confining his liberality to this one scientific object, 
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Mr. Peabody would disappoint not a few hopes and expectations at Cam- 
bridge. There were peculiar needs there at that time. The Library was 
greatly in need. The Museum of Comparative Zoélogy was not less in need. 
The general finances of the University were sadly deficient. Meantime, the 
idea of such an Institution as this had never occurred to any one, and pre- 
historic science was too much in its infancy to have enlisted any ardent vota- 
ries. 

But Dr. Walker soon reached a conclusion, in his own mind, on these and 
all other points of doubt. I remember how emphatically he said to me, sub- 
stantially, as the result of his deliberations: — Mr. Winthrop, I have always 
been of opinion that when a generous man, like Mr. Peabody, proposes a great 
gift, we should accept it on his own terms, and not on ours. Even if we could 
persuade him to change his plans, and endow some other branch of the Univer- 
sity he would never take the same interest in it, or regard it so much as his 
own. We had better take what he offers, and take it on his own terms, and for 
the object which he evidently has at heart. That object may not impress the 
College or the community at first sight, as one of the highest interest or im- 
portance. There may be, and will be, as you say, disappointments in some 
quarters. But the branch of Science, to which this endowment is devoted, is 
one to which many minds in Europe are now eagerly turning, and with which 
not a few of the philosophical inquiries and theories of the hour are intimately 
associated. It will grow in interest from year to year. This Museum, too, will 
be the first of its kind in our country, and will have the best chance of securing 
those relics of our Indian tribes, which are now scattered in so many private 
collections. It is moreover precisely one of those institutions which must 
necessarily owe its foundation to private liberality. 

Thus was formed the first Anthropological Museum in America. 
On the 9th of October, the day following the signing of the instrument 
of trust, a collection of various objects pertaining to the purposes of 
the Museum was begun and temporarily deposited in one of the cases 
of the Museum of Comparative Anatomy in Boylston Hall. This con- 
sisted of crania and bones of North American Indians, a few casts of 
crania of other races, several stone implements, and a few pieces of 
pottery — in all about fifty specimens. A printed circular signed by 
the Executive Committee was prepared, setting forth the objects and 
wants of the Museum, and was widely distributed. This had the 
effect of interesting several persons in its behalf, from whom many 
gifts were obtained. 

During the first year, various collections relating to archeology and 
ethnology were transferred to the Museum from the Boston Athe- 
neum, the Massachusetts Historical Society, and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Many gifts were received from individuals, and field work 
was begun by Professor Jeffries Wyman, the first Curator. During the 
second year, Mr. Winthrop, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, vis- 
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ited Europe, and purchased the Gabriel de Mortillet collection from 
the French caves and the gravels of the Somme. He also obtained the 
famous Clement collection from the Swiss Lakes, and the Rose collec- 
tion of stone implements from Denmark. These important purchases 
form the basis of the excellent material now the property of the Mu- 
seum, illustrating primitive man in Europe. 

As the purposes of the Museum became better understood, other 
early established societies, realizing that the implements of warfare, 
clothing, household utensils, and ceremonial paraphernalia in their 
cabinets might be of scientific value, turned them over to the Museum. 
In addition to the societies already mentioned, collections were re- 
ceived from the East India Marine Society, the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, and the Boston Museum. When the Boston Museum 
was founded, it purchased most of the specimens in possession of the 
Charles Wilson Peale Museum of Philadelphia, established in 1785, 
and when the former building was remodeled for business purposes in 
1899 the precious old objects relating to anthropology were presented 
to the Peabody Museum. 

President Jefferson was much interested in the general subject of 
natural history, and incidentally brought together a collection of 
ethnological objects from different regions, among them many speci- 
mens collected by Lewis and Clark. These were long on view at Mon- 
ticello, and eventually many of them became the property of the Peale 
Museum, and finally, as above noted, found a resting place in the 
Peabody Museum. Among these objects is an unusually fine old 
carving from a temple in New Zealand having Jefferson’s monogram, 
T. J., cut into its back. 

In these old collections were specimens illustrating native arts, now 
extinct, which were brought home by explorers of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Among these explorers may be mentioned 
Captain Cook, the famous English navigator; Roderick McKenzie, an 
early fur trader of the Northwest; Lewis and Clark, who opened the 
route overland to the Columbia River; Captain Wilkes of the United 
States Exploring Expedition; and George Catlin, the painter of Indian 
portraits. 

Upon the death of the first Curator, Professor Jeffries Wyman, in 
1874, Professor Asa Gray was appointed temporary Curator, a position 
which he filled till the appointment of Frederick W. Putnam, as Cura- 
tor, the following year. The collections steadily increased, and in 1877, 
the first section of the present museum building was compleied, and 
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the collections were removed from Boylston Hall. The new building 
was about one fourth the size of the present structure, which now forms 
the southern wing of the University Museum building. 

The second section, of about the same size as the first, was com- 
pleted in 1889, and the third section, approximately the size of the 
first two sections combined, was finished in 1914. This last addition to 
the Peabody Museum connected with the Geological Museum and 
thereby completed the University Museum structure as planned by 
Louis Agassiz in 1859. The Peabody Museum as completed is ap- 
proximately 200 feet long and 60 feet wide, with the exception of the 
first section, which has a width of 83 feet. It has five floors, in addition 
to basement and attic. The approximate cost of the three sections was 
about $185,000, a part of which was raised by subscription. This does 
not take into consideration the cost of exhibition cases and other 
equipment, which was met largely by individual gifts. 

Archeological explorations under the auspices of the Museum were 
begun by Professor Wyman, and were continued as opportunity per- 
mitted until his death. His work was principally in the salt-water 
shell-heaps bordering the coast of New England, and in the fresh- 
water shell-heaps of the St. Johns River in Florida. 

Professor Putnam continued the work in New England, especially 
along the Maine coast. He soon began systematic explorations of the 
prehistoric burial places and mounds in Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, 
and other sections of the United States, including the Delaware Valley 
in New Jersey. Through these explorations, a large amount of authen- 
tic material was secured, illustrating the cultures of prehistoric tribes 
inhabiting those regions. Much was learned of their home life, their 
arts and industries, and the relation of one group to another. 

With the assistance of friends, the Museum purchased the land 
occupied by the great Serpent Mound of Adams County, Ohio, re- 
stored the earthwork to its original condition, and finally turned it 
over to the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society for per- 
petual care as a free public park. This great effigy, which represents 
the horned serpent deity in combination with the symbol of the earth, 
measures 1417 feet in length, and is one of the most noted Indian 
monuments north of Mexico. 

In 1891, the Museum began its explorations in Middle America, 
which were greatly aided by the scientific interest and generosity of 
the late Charles P. Bowditch. With the exception of an occasional off 
year, the work has continued until the present time. The remarkable 
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old cities of the Maya area have been inspected and several new ones 
discovered. Copan in Honduras, and Chichen Itza in Yucatan have 
been very thoroughly explored. Several new ruins were discovered, 
surveyed, and mapped, and casts made of many of the more important 
monuments and sculptures, which are now on exhibition in the Middle 
American halls. 

Excavations in these old ruins resulted in securing a great amount 
of material illustrating the ceremonies and general culture of the 
Maya people, who although living in what is known as the Stone Age 
had developed a civilization unequaled by any in the New World. The 
Maya priests invented and perfected one of the most remarkable 
astronomical calendars known. These hieroglyphic writings have 
been preserved to us through their sculptures in stone, and through 
the three books which escaped destruction by the Catholic priests of 
the Spanish Conquistadores, who collected and burned many of these 
priceless documents. The Dresden Codex, the most noted of the three 
which have been preserved, is about the size of a small octavo volume, 
and is in the form of a folding screen. It has thirty-nine leaves, or 
seventy-eight pages, four of which are without characters. The in- 
scribed pages are covered with beautifully executed hieroglyphs and 
pictures in colors, a portion of which have been deciphered. The 
Mayas reached the height of their power about 500 to 600 a.p., and 
were in their decline when first encountered by the Spaniards. 

In addition to the above archeological work, the Museum has sent 
several ethnological expeditions among Indian tribes of both North 
and South America, including one to Peru and Bolivia which covered a 
period of three years. 

The Museum has also sent expeditions in conjunction with other 
institutions or with individuals to North and South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the Pacific Islands, and through such coéperation its 
collections have been greatly augmented. 

The collections in the Museum are arranged geographically. In the 
two main halls of the first floor and in the smaller hall of the second 
floor are the objects relating to the recent tribes of North America. 
Beginning with the Eskimo of the Arctic region and going southward 
through Alaska and British Columbia to California, then eastward 
through the great Interior Basin and northward through the Appa- 
lachian region, the material cultures of the Eskimo, Tinne, Tlingit, 
Haida, Kwakiutl, and the various tribes of the United States are 
shown, together with small models of the different types of house- 
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groups which illustrate their dwellings, home life, and industries. 
These house-groups are supplemented by full size lay figures, upon 
which are displayed rare old native clothing. The smaller of the two 
main rooms on the second floor is devoted to the archeology and 
ethnology of the Pueblo region of the Southwest, and here is installed, 
among others, the noted collection brought together by the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway. The largest hall on the second floor contains the 
beautiful material illustrating the life of the South American tribes, 
both historic and prehistoric. On the third floor is grouped the 
extensive collection pertaining to the advanced cultures of Middle 
America. This collection is unsurpassed. It includes many reproduc- 
tions of the finely sculptured stone monuments and altars which stood 
before the elaborate stone temples of the Maya people. Here are also 
exhibited many of the finest examples of the potter’s art yet obtained 
from the region, and elaborate sculptures in wood, jade, and shell, to- 
gether with examples of native metal working. On the same floor is 
also shown material from the West Indies. 

The collections relating to the various people of Australia and the 
Pacific Islands are installed on the fourth floor. The largest hall of this 
floor is without cases, and the material from southern Asia and a con- 
siderable part of that from Melanesia is in storage. The largest hall on 
the fifth floor is also without cases, and only a small part of the African 
collection can be shown in one of the smaller rooms. The extensive 
material relating to early man in Europe, and the archeological collec- 
tions from the United States are arranged in the smaller halls of the 
oldest section of the building. The physical characteristics of the 
various people of the earth are illustrated by their skeletal remains. 
The crania alone number more than three thousand. 

The publications of the Peabody Museum consist of the Annual 
Reports (1868-90), which include, in addition to the yearly report of 
the Curator, numerous papers on American archeology and ethnol- 
ogy. The twenty-fifth (1891) and following brief reports are printed in 
the Annual Reports of the President of the University. 

Many of the scientific articles subsequent to 1887 are issued in a 
series of “Papers,” of which nine complete volumes have appeared, 
and which deal exclusively with the tribes of North and South Amer- 
ica and with the archeology of these regions. In addition to these, five 
complete volumes of quarto “Memoirs” have been issued, relating to 
the explorations of the Museum in Mexico and Central America. 

The Harvard African Studies established by the Curator of the 
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African collections, the late Oric Bates, have been continued by Mrs. 
Bates. Three volumes of these have appeared, and the fourth is in 
press. Supplementing the above works, a number of special publica- 
tions are being issued, dealing with various anthropological subjects. 
The Museum’s “Memoirs” and “Papers” are to be found in most 
scientific libraries. They are used in exchange for the anthropological 
publications of societies and museums throughout the world, and are 
for sale to libraries and individuals. The exchange list includes 337 
leading anthropologists and anthropological institutions in twenty- 
seven countries. 

Regular instruction in American archeology and ethnology was be- 
gun in the laboratories of the Museum by Professor Putnam in 1890, 
and during that year three students were in attendance, two of whom, 
from the Graduate School of the University, had entered for a three 
years’ course preparatory for the degree of Ph.D. Interest grew rap- 
idly in the new courses, and it soon became necessary to appoint as- 
sistants. 

Wi,h the beginning of the college year 1894-95, a course in General 
Anthropology was offered to graduates, and to undergraduates by 
permission. In 1896-97, the following courses were given: 1, General 
Anthropology; 2, Somatology; 20a, American Archeology and Eth- 
nology; 20b, Advanced Somatology. Six graduate students and ten 
undergraduates attended the courses. In 1902, the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences changed the name of the Division of Archeology and 
Ethnology to Division of Anthropology. 

At the present time there are ninety undergraduates in general 
anthropology, sixteen in physical anthropology, and fifty-six taking 
various special courses, making a total of one hundred and fifty-three 
who are taking advantage of the opportunities offered. In addition to 
these, nine postgraduates are fitting themselves for life work in this 
science. There are also twenty-seven Radcliffe students enrolled, two 
of whom are postgraduates. The teaching staff of the Division now 
consists of two professors, an assistant professor, an instructor, and an 
assistant. The officers of instruction are all members of the Museum 
staff. Postgraduate students from Japan, China, Africa, the Philip- 
pines, the Hawaiian Islands, India, Mexico, and Peru, preparing for 
their life work in some branch of anthropology, have taken one or 
more of the courses offered. Former students are now occupying 
prominent positions in various branches of anthropological work in 
this country and abroad. 
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In addition to the main purpose of the Museum in advancing the 
science of anthropology in general and that of America in particular, 
its collections and laboratories offer excellent facilities to specialists 
and students in history, religion, architecture, and art. Physicians and 
dentists have found the osteological material of special value. Classes 
from the art schools of Greater Boston make periodical visits to study 
the beautiful native designs shown in the textiles and basketry and 
those carved and painted upon weapons and household utensils. 
Technical experts find the collections indispensable in their investiga- 
tions relating to the origin of many of the mechanical arts and indus- 
tries. Classes from the graded schools throughout the metropolitan 
district with their teachers are frequent visitors, studying the curious 
groups of people, and the attendance of the general public is con- 
stantly increasing. 

The usefulness of the Museum, however, would be greatly enhanced 
if more funds were available. Every effort is made to use the present 
small income economically and effectively. 

Supplementing the gift of George Peabody, of which there is now 
remaining about $123,000, as an endowment, several smaller funds 
have been established, the incomes of which can be used for Museum 
purposes. These funds amount to about $91,000, with incomes par- 
tially restricted. In addition to the above, the Harvard Endowment 
Fund given especially for the use of the Museum amounts to about 
$26,000, making a total endowment of approximately $240,000, with 
an income for the present year of $10,899. To be added to this is an 
annual gift of $1000, toward the salaries of the Museum staff, which 
will be available only during this year and next. Out of this amount are 
paid the salaries of the entire working staff, including the Director, the 
Assistant Director, the Assistant Librarian, and the Director’s Secre- 
tary, and in addition the small salary of the Curator of Somatology. 
The remainder of this inadequate sum is used for explorations, for the 
purchase of collections, for publishing, for the purchase of library 
books, general supplies and incidentals, and also for meeting the ex- 
pense of opening the Museum on Sunday afternoons, and on all holi- 
days with the exception of Christmas and Fourth of July. The Uni- 
versity now bears the cost of heating, lighting, repairs, and care of the 
building, and also pays the cost of instruction. 

It would be impossible for the Museum to continue its present 
standing were it not for the cordial support of its friends. 

Only a little more than half of the exhibition space in the new sec- 
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tion of the Museum has been furnished with cases. Twenty thousand 
dollars at least are needed to complete the work, so that the stored 
collections from Africa and the Far East may be made available, and 
the final arrangement of the collections completed. 

The Peabody Museum is the largest and best equipped university 
museum devoted to anthropology in America. Its collections relating 
to primitive man rank with those of the four or five great natural his- 
tory museums in the country, of which the National Museum of 
Washington, the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
and the Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago, are leading 
examples. 

The position which it occupies has been made possible by the loy- 
alty and zeal of its successive officers, and the generosity of a few in- 
terested friends. 

In closing, the writer submits the following paragraph from the last 
report of the Visiting Committee, of which Mr. Langdon P. Marvin of 
New York was Chairman: 

The committee feels that the Peabody Museum should be much more 
widely known and much more generally and generously sustained. It offers a 
very fertile field, and its usefulness is only limited by its lack of funds. The 
efficient and economical administration of its present funds, the splendid re- 
sults achieved with a microscopic income, should certainly inspire confidence 
and invite aid. 


WANTED! WARMING PANS 
By ALEXANDER McADIE, ’85 
A. Lawrence Rotcn Proressor or MeteoroLoGy AND Director oF BLUE 


Hitt OBsERVATORY 


Consider the hot-water bottle! It toils not, neither does it spin; yet Solomon in all his 
glory would like one of these on a cold night. (Revised Version.) 
fie old humbug, Serjeant Buzfuz in the memorable trial of Bar- 

dell vs. Pickwick, shouted at the wooden-headed jury: 

“Why! Gentlemen! Who does trouble himself about the warming 
pan?” 

As we all remember, the unsophisticated Pickwick had written to 
the waiting, willing widow these fervent words: “Don’t trouble your- 
self about the warming pan!” It cost the guileless bachelor quite a 
sum to free himself from the entangling consequences of this fateful 
injunction to neglect the warming pan. 
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In the light of what follows, it seems that experts of a nation that 
long had been preparing for war (in time of peace) overlooked the im- 
portance of the warming pan. The city of London escaped a destruc- 
tive bombing because the airmen in nine airships were so numbed and 
chilled that they hardly knew what they were doing. They passed 
near, in some cases over, London without spotting the city. True, a 
light mist hung low over the land; but alert and active aviators would 
nevertheless have detected the metropolis and dropped their bombs. 
One bomb indeed did fall in Piccadilly. But as shown later in the sur- 
render of the ships it was plain that the officers and men were in a 
dazed condition and their feet cold. 

On October 20, 1917, the German Admiralty issued a statement in- 
tended chiefly for home consumption. It told briefly enough that the 
L 49, flagship of the consolidated Zeppelin fleet of eleven airships, had 
met with disaster. The notice ran: “On the night of October 19, a 
naval airship squadron under Captain Baron Preusch von Butler 
Bradenfels attacked with especial success London, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham, Derby, Lowestoft, Hull, Grimsby, Norwich 
and Mappleton.” 

The last place is unknown. Possibly it is an error for Maplin near 
the mouth of the Thames. The report continued: “On the return 
journey, owing to adverse wind and dense mist, four airships under 
Captains Stabbert, Coolle, Schwander and Hausger, passed over the 
French battle zone, where according to French news, they were shot 
down or forced to land. No details regarding the fate of the vessels or 
their crews are available at present.” 

Many details were available; but it was considered inadvisable to 
say more then about the disaster which had befallen Germany’s superb 
air fleet; and the failure of the raid which had been so carefully 
planned; and which the German General Staff confidently hoped 
would give supremacy in the air. 

For many years the German military authorities had worked dili- 
gently perfecting a fleet which some day would break the grip of the 
British Navy. But this was not enough. Granted that Great Britain 
might be forced to yield supremacy of the sea; there was another su- 
premacy — that of the air — through which German skill and fore- 
sight might even more readily achieve victory. For, as the militant 
brains of Germany realized, while the militant brains of other nations 
(our own included) failed to comprehend, the nation excelling in air 
power would have all other nations at its mercy. 
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It is said that the Wright Brothers received a letter in 1913 from the 
secretary of a Board of War Officers charged with the problem of pre- 
paredness, saying that the Board had decided that it was not neces- 
sary to discuss further the possible need of airplanes. Within two years, 
that nation was regretting the stupidity of its officials; and straining 
every nerve to obtain flying machines; and train flying officers. Within 
three years, the cities of Great Britain were being bombed almost daily 
by air raiders. 

No nation now is without an air service; and there is little doubt 
that, in all future wars, the decisive battles will be fought, not on the 
ground, nor on the sea, but in the air. In all countries the air force will 
be the first line of defense. At the same time the air force must take 
the offensive ahead of either land or sea forces. The strategics of war- 
fare will be entirely different. Individuals will count for less; machines 
and weather will determine victory. 

The actual damage done by the bombs which were dropped in this 
air raid was considerable; yet it was only a small fraction of what 
would happen to-day when the size of the bombs has been increased 
tenfold and the destructiveness a hundredfold. 

The raid of October, 1917, found the British entirely unprepared; 
for it may now be told that the anti-aircraft guns did very little 
damage except to those below. This was the most powerful air attack 
ever attempted. Nevertheless, historians seem to have lost sight of 
the significance of this effort of Germany to develop a deadly third arm 
of her offensive. Its importance is not yet clearly grasped by those 
who write critically of military operations during the last war be- 
cause the fiasco of the home trip so completely belittled the results. 
It is regarded as a picturesque but minor incident. Yet it was in fact 
the most momentous event of the year, far outreaching in conse- 
quences the capture of Jerusalem or the smashing of the Hindenburg 
line; for from that time on Germany lost faith in her airmen and their 
ability to obtain mastery of the air. Just how keen the disappoint- 
ment was to the German High Command will never be known; but 
we do know that the war lords of Potsdam entered the war, sure of 
a favorable outcome. This was a trump card concealed, this agency 
of frightfulness surpassing all others, this ability to bomb defenseless 
cities from the air; but it failed to take a trick. 

Why did the raid fail? Adverse wind and dense mist (meaning fog) 
are the causes officially assigned; but perhaps some mention should be 
made of the fact that, while champagne bottles were present, warm- 
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ing pans were absent. Probably if throats had been less thirsty, the 
woeful exhibit of chilled extremities which came later might have been 
avoided. Certainly there was wanting that fine courage in difficulty 
which has so often won for those who are defeated the admiration and 
respect of the victors. 


The raiders lost their bearings soon after reaching the English Coast. 
The ground is not used in aerial steering, and position is determined by 
radio direction finders. In fact this raid was the first occasion on which 
the new method was used; unsuccessfully, however, except on the out- 
ward run. Of the eleven airships, nine reached the outskirts of London 
and one passed directly over the city. 

When the air fleet started Thursday night as the new moon was set- 
ting, due allowance was made for probable change in wind direction 
with increasing elevation. The wind over the English Channel and 
Flanders Plain was from the southwest and light. At an elevation of 
one thousand metres the wind was moderate and from the west, while 
at five thousand metres (the ceiling for most of the fleet was six thou- 
sand metres) the wind was northwest. All would have gone well if 
the weather had remained settled. It is possible that the German fore- 
casters thought that the low surface fog and the inversion of tempera- 
ture due to a tongue of warm air which passed slowly east on the 19th 
indicated settled fair weather. 

But an unexpected depression developed southwest of the British 
Isles and the anticipated northwest or north wind, moderately warm 
and about five metres per second velocity, became instead a cold north 
wind of twenty metres per second. On the return trip, therefore, from 
midnight until 7 a.m. the airships were carried south instead of east at 
a speed of twenty-five metres per second, or more than fifty miles an 
hour. The ground fog, which in a few hours would have dissipated, 
obliterated landmarks. The raiders supposed they were three hundred 
and fifty kilometres east of London, over Holland, and might, there- 
fore, with safety descend to lower levels with a chance of recognizing 
their whereabouts. They were nearly twice this distance south-south- 
east of London, and so were within the French lines. The noise of 
their engines was heard and their presence detected by the enemy. 
French airmen quickly completed what frozen radio motors, increasing 
north wind, and falling temperature had begun — namely, demorali- 
zation. Some of the Zeppelins were shot down; one escaped southwest- 
ward only to fall into the sea; and, to complete the disaster, the flag- 
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ship, owing to the presence of a French farmer with a shotgun, and the 
hesitancy of the captain in firing the explosive bullet, passed into the 
possession of the French, intact. 

Many appliances had been provided for warming officers and men at 
high altitudes. There were fur-lined helmets and electrically heated 
jackets; also oxygen for respiration. There seems, however, to have 
been a lack of foot-warmers; and one may reasonably conclude that 
Germany lost her air supremacy and thereby the war because the true 
function of the warming pan was not understood. 


THE COLLEGE MAN AND BUSINESS 
By PERCY S. STRAUS, ’97 


F the complete function of the colleges was the same as fifty years or 

more ago, this inquiry would not be pertinent. Then their service 
was preparatory to the professional school or to training in the profes- 
sions. To-day over one half of those graduated from Harvard drift 
into business eventually. It is fair to assume that the proportion from 
other colleges is approximately the same. Why, then, is it that ‘‘ Busi- 
ness” is not waiting at the doors of the halls in which degrees are 
granted, to gather the product that is turned out by the faculties of the 
hundreds of colleges that dot the country? Why is the college gradu- © 
ate not sought for by business as much as the graduate of the engineer- 
ing school or law school is sought by those who have need for such 
special training? 

The answer that rises spontaneously for expression is that the col- 
lege graduate is not as valuable an asset in the field of his possible use- 
fulness as the graduate of a professional school. No one would admit 
that the American captain of industry, nay, even first or second lieu- 
tenant, would miss an opportunity for profit by the use of so common 
an article as is the A.B. to-day if he believed there was profit in such 
use. 

Granted that three quarters of college graduates finally enter busi- 
ness, we are therefore presented with this dilemma: that either busi- 
ness has not awakened to the usefulness of the college man or the col- 
leges have not been able to increase the value of their output suffi- 
ciently to overcome the handicap of its entering into the competitive 
labor market four years older. 

To disarm those who foresee a trend toward turning the colleges of 
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liberal arts into vocational schools, let it be understood that no such 
thought is party to what follows. If those who attend colleges sought 
vocational schools or so-called business colleges, they could find them 
or would be able to if the demand arose. If those who believe that the 
educated man is a valuable asset to business thought that a vocational 
school or business college provided the desired education, their effort 
to bring the college of liberal arts and business into closer contact 
would be unnecessary. As matters stand, however, young men (and 
women) elect to go to college and, after four years, choose business as a 
vocation, expecting, or at least hoping, that their four years will have 
provided, as well as an education, some vantage-point from which to 
approach the stern reality of earning a living. However, what do they 
find? 

Business men as a whole are not only doubtful of the advantage of 
collegiate education, but in many, if not most, cases frankly prefer the 
man or woman trained in the trade. That the background of a liberal 
education enables a man to advance more quickly in his vocation and 
the more readily to assume executive responsibility is more often de- 
nied than doubted and more often doubted than affirmed. Brutally 
stated, the college graduate has not been sold to industry. 

Approaching the subject from another angle, the colleges have given 
no evidence of a realization of the untenable position in which they 
have permitted themselves to be placed. The tendency toward busi- 
ness and away from the professions of the greater percentage of A.B.’s 
has been gradual. Possibly that will account for the less frequent and 
less effective effort on the part of the colleges to place men in business 
than in teaching positions, and the more successful efforts of the pro- 
fessional schools in the placement of their graduates. The sporadic 
and ineffective attempts to acquire contacts with business on the part 
of some of the colleges have led to meagre results. Some colleges have 
placement bureaus, under one name or another. Hardly any one has 
approached the problem as if it were a responsibility that should not be 
shirked. Again applying a simile borrowed from industry, we have a 
large number of plants turning out products to which trade-marks 
have been attached. They are the only plants that do not give a 
thought to the markets for which they are producing, that do not at- 
tempt to market their output. 

We have, then, a simple problem in marketing; one that should ap- 
peal to Dean Donham of the Harvard Graduate School of Business; in 
fact it might present a useful problem for the case-books which are 
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being collated. Given a market that is using certain trade-marked 
articles as if they were other less carefully produced but similar varie- 
ties, and paying only the price of the inferior unidentified variety, how 
can the demand be created for the trade-marked superior product at a 
proportionate increase in price? Of course, the superiority must first 
be demonstrated. 

There have been in commerce similar problems and they have been 
solved by simple ways. The first need is that the producers demon- 
strate their faith in the product. It was done by the growers of Sun- 
kist oranges and Hood River apples. Can it be done by the producers 
of Amherst, Bowdoin, and the rest of the alphabet down to Yale 
A.B.’s? 

The only way to answer this question is to make the attempt. That 
would quickly demonstrate whether industry wanted the college man 
as he is or whether the demand would have to be created by changing 
his education or viewpoint, or both. Colleges all over the country are 
suffering from a modern disease: overcrowding. They all want to at- 
tract the best material from which to select. The best are not neces- 
sarily those to whom the cost of the four years is a negligible matter. 
The others must be made to feel (that is, the remainder of the three 
quarters who will enter business) that they will receive at the end of 
their course the same opportunity for placement as has been offered to 
them for an education during their four years of residence. A college 
cannot guarantee an education, but merely the opportunity for one. 
A college should not guarantee a job, but it should at least offer the 
best opportunity for securing one. That requires the creation of a 
market for the holders of its degree. ; 

As has been stated, some colleges have made more or less successful 
attempts with placement bureaus. They were more successful during 
the years when the demand for labor exceeded its supply. They are 
less successful when the market is oversupplied. Jobs are then harder 
to find; and as no steady demand has been created for the college 
graduate, he is as hard to place as any other. The individual college 
bureaus have not had the means to establish contacts and to make 
studies that would help to stabilize the demand for graduates in pe- 
riods of depression. To do so is expensive. To try to create a demand 
for an Amherst, Bowdoin, Columbia, or Yale man is much more diffi- 
cult than to create a similar demand for college men and women in 
general. 

That realization impressed itself on certain graduates of different 
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colleges after the war, when, as members of committees on placement 
of graduate clubs or alumni associations, they tried to find jobs for 
their fellow alumni who were leaving the Government service. At first 
the patriotic appeal was sufficient to gain a hearing almost anywhere, 
but as time passed it became increasingly necessary to establish more 
business-like methods of approach. A Harvard man asking a job for a 
fellow Harvard man or a Yale man for a Yale man created an addi- 
tional obstacle to overcome. There was the lurking suspicion in the 
mind of the employing organization that there must be something 
wrong with a man who had to have that type of assistance in order to 
obtain employment. 

The next step was logical. The need for more unity in placement 
work occurred about the same time to men from Harvard, Princeton, 
and Yale. They met to discuss the idea and then invited representa- 
tives of other colleges to join them. Finally a plan of organization was 
agreed on. In outline it is the following: 

All colleges (eventually those for women as well) in New England, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania ' to be asked to join. Each 
one, through its President, to be asked to appoint to a board of direc- 
tors two representatives, one a member of the Faculty, the other an 
alumnus resident in New York City or near enough to permit of at- 
tending meetings. The faculty directors to elect certain of their num- 
ber to sit on an executive committee with an equal number similarly 
elected by the alumni directors. The executive committee to elect 
officers and conduct the Intercollegiate Employment Bureau subject 
to the approval of the entire board, which is to meet at stated inter- 
vals. 

In addition, each college president was asked to pledge an amount 
of money that had been pro-rated on the basis of numbers of living 
graduates and of undergraduates. This schedule had been worked 
over with great care by a sub-committee and the amounts arrived at 
varied from $500 for the smaller colleges to $7000 for Harvard.? It 
was apparent to all that few if any of the colleges had free funds to de- 


1 It was thought advisable to limit the support of those colleges that might naturally 
look to New York as an employment centre. The committee hoped that if this bureau 
proved a success other similar ones would be organized in other large cities by the col- 
leges located in their vicinity. Thus a chain of intercollegiate employment bureaus 
would develop that could cotperate. There was no thought to limit the activities of the 
first bureau to placing graduates of only the subscribing colleges. However, under- 
graduates of only subscribing colleges were to have the privilege of registration. 

2 It is a source of pleasure to be able to state that the Harvard quota was the first to 
be guaranteed by members of the New York Harvard Club. 
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vote to the purpose and that recourse would in each case have to be to 
alumni from whom all such blessings flow. 

The plan provided for a high-grade man as director of the Bureau, 
who, in addition to being able to effect and maintain contacts both 
with industry and with the colleges, could conduct research into the 
personnel needs of industry and the educational methods for meeting 
them. 

Records of all seniors were to be kept in the Bureau as well as those 
of all graduates who applied. Thus it would become the centre to 
which an employer seeking personnel of college grade could come for 
information instead of being required to apply to dozens of colleges. 

The plan did not presuppose or even suggest the elimination of any 
placement activity conducted by a college at its own seat. 

It was hoped by the sponsors of the plan for the Bureau that it 
would be the means of developing in the colleges methods of vocational 
guidance. There was no thought of any action that would react detri- 
mentally to their cultural side. It was felt, however, that a means 
should be found for directing the thoughts of more undergraduates to 
the consideration of the specific occupations they hoped to engage in 
after graduation. The present indecision up to and even after gradua- 
tion of so many who intend to go into business was felt to be a hin- 
drance to their own best interests. Information for undergraduates 
about industry as well as about specific industries was felt to be the 
need; and it was hoped that the Bureau might be able to point out the 
value of vocational guidance courses as a means of meeting it. 

The plan was discussed at many meetings, and finally, in March, 
1921, an outline and a request for the appointment of directors and the 
pledging of funds were sent to the presidents of forty-nine colleges. 
Follow-up letters were dispatched to all who did not reply, with the 
final result that six colleges agreed to the plan, fifteen refused, fifteen 
were considering, and from thirteen no reply was received. 

The committee met again in February, 1922, to consider what ac- 
tion to take. It was decided that, as only Hamilton, Harvard, New 
York University, Princeton, Wesleyan, and Williams had agreed to 
codperate, it would be inadvisable to start the Bureau. As President 
Lowell had expressed not only interest, but approval of the Bureau 
idea, it was suggested that he be asked to assist the committee in se- 
curing the codperation of the hesitant and non-codperative colleges. 
He responded with immediate assent and has been making efforts since 
then in that direction. If he succeeds in arousing the colleges to the 
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passibility of increased service to the community through more direct 
contact with industry, a distinct step in advance will have been taken. 

We are an industrial and commercial people. We have added not 
only to the wealth of nations, but have made many and important 
contributions toward improved methods of production, manufacture, 
and marketing. But other countries have not stood still. Great Brit- 
ain and even France learned during the war that there were vast op- 
portunities for increased per capita production through better-trained 
foremen and workers. They have not since the war had an opportun- 
ity of putting into practice the lessons they learned. The post-war 
period of accelerated production was short-lived and complicated by 
too many other problems. The time will come when the markets of the 
world are again open and mines and factories will be again forced to 
maximum output. Then that nation will lead that has not forgotten 
that trained personnel and organizations that could train in industry 
were the crying need of war-time production, and that the peace-time 
competition for markets will call for the same. Will ours be the réle of 
leadership? 

It is at this point that the colleges can make their influence felt. 
Four years of education, reénforced by actual vocational guidance, 
should fit graduates to assume minor executive positions after the 
shortest period of adjustment to the peculiarities of the individual 
plants. From that beginning, ability intelligently applied should re- 
sult in advancement. The minor executive stratum of industry is to- 
day recognized as the weakest point of the structure. It is there that 
the best plans of executives become dissipated through lack of imagi- 
nation and inability to rise out of ruts. To-day the average college 
senior would rather accept a subordinate position in a bank than be- 
come a foreman in a factory or a minor executive in a store. The first 
seems more genteel and follows more nearly along the lines of inherited 
prejudices. The opportunities for actual service and advancement are 
more numerous in the field of the others. The justification of higher 
education is the development of leaders of men. Leaders can best be 
developed by those who know how to lead. The opportunity for the 
colleges is at hand and is obvious. It should be their aim to train lead- 
ers who will be pathfinders able to show to both men and industry the 
road of real service. It lies along the river of codperation in which the 
efforts of men and means have been fused. It leads to that goal which 
is greater satisfaction to all by reduced costs to the consumer without 
shrinkage in wage to worker or leader. 
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BOOKS BEHIND BARS 
By ROBERT C. FLACK, ’21 
I 
Mw NEWTON, in the second of his two delightful volumes on 


book collecting and kindred affections, writes the following 
paragraph: 


This is an age of libraries, and I never enter such buildings as the Congres- 
sional Library in Washington, and the public libraries of New York, Boston, 
Chicago (I wish I could add Philadelphia), without wondering whether, in the 
centuries to come, they will ever have the charm for the student that so many 
of the old world libraries have for us to-day; or whether, after our habit, they 
will be torn down and larger and even more magnificent buildings erected. 


Doubtless Mr. Newton is right in inferring that probably the li- 
brary buildings now standing will in time give place to larger and 
more splendid edifices. But, whether the books are housed in the 
present buildings or in new ones, our American public libraries, par- 
ticularly in the large cities, will never, I fear, have overmuch charm 
for the student. Last Spring I was given striking evidence of the 
singularly unattractive tone — if I may use the word in this connec- 
tion — of the New York Public Library. I wanted to read certain 
standard critical works on Chaucer. I went to the library, taking with 
me a brief case in which I had a notebook and a one-volume edition of 
the poet. The instant I passed the threshold a guard was upon me. 
He told me that I must check my case. I needed to consult the papers 
in my notebook and the annotations in my own Chaucer in the read- 
ing which I intended to do, and after a long argument I persuaded the 
doorman to let me take my brief case upstairs. 

If there is one thing I particularly dislike, it is to study in a huge 
reading room in which, of necessity, there is constantly more or less 
noise. Being mindful of the separate collections in the Harvard 
Library which contain most of the standard books in one field, such 
as the Child Memorial Room with its collection of English literature, 
in which one can study in absolute quiet and with practically the 
whole material on that subject at one’s elbow, I asked at the informa- 
tion desk in the catalogue room whether there was a similar room in 
the New York Library. The attendant told me that there was not; 
that I would have to order my books in the catalogue room and read 
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them in the main reading room. I was sorry, but doubtless it was 
foolish to expect the comforts of Cambridge in New York. 

After I had handed in slips for the books I wanted, I started to go 
from the catalogue room to the reading room. Again a guard stopped 
me. “What have you got in there?” he asked, pointing to my brief 
case. 

I told him that I had a notebook and a book of my own, and I 
opened the case to show them to him. Then he asked me whether I 
had a permit to bring my own book into the library. I said that I had 
not, whereupon he made me fill out a blank, giving the title and the 
author of my volume and stating that it was my own. “Are you a 
student in a school or college?” he then asked me, “‘and is that a 
textbook?” 

“No; I was once; but I’m not any more. Yes, I used that book in 
college. Why do you ask?” 

“Because, if you are a student, you can’t bring any textbooks or 
notebooks into the library, at least not on Saturdays and Sundays”; 
and he opened a drawer in a table and took out a printed notice. This 
is what I read: 

Beginning Monday, May 145, until further notice all school and college 
textbooks are to be checked every day. 

At present this regulation is in force only on Saturday and Sunday. 

(Signed) C.F. McComss 

When I came to leave the reading room I was again stopped by the 
same guard who had made me write out a permit for my book. I had 
to show the permit and to let him rummage through my brief case and 
inspect the book, inside and out, to make sure that it did not belong to 
the library. The guard at the main entrance also went through the 
same routine. When at last I stood again on the street, I felt as if I 
had been released from prison; even then I was still uneasy, as if I 
were out only on parole; I had begun to suspect myself of having, 
subconsciously, taken something from the library. 


II 


What are the causes for this almost penal regulation and inspec- 
tion in an institution erected and maintained that every one may 
have the opportunity, without cost, of reading and studying for pleas- 
ure and profit? In the first place, it should be clearly understood 
that the fault in no way lies with the librarian or his staff. There is 
no more unselfish, courteous, and efficient body of public servants 
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than the librarians, and for their work they draw salaries which are 
usually no higher, and often lower, than those of the teachers about 
whom we hear so much. The librarian has usually had a thorough 
training in a special school of some university to meet the problems 
intelligently, and to carry on effectively, the work of his profession. 
It is not the librarian who is to blame for the close and oppressive 
air, nor the equally close and oppressive regulations, which one en- 
counters in the New York Public Library. 

One cause of this suspicious attitude which the reader meets in a 
public library can be found in the character of the lesser attendants, 
perhaps better called guards, the men stationed at the main entrance 
and at the doors of the different reading rooms. The one with whom 
I had my long conversation was obviously a fairly recent arrival in 
this country. His English was not broken, but there was more than a 
suggestion of a foreign accent in it. He was not exactly discourteous, 
but his attitude was that of a Scotch jury which passes a verdict of 
“Not proven” rather than “Not guilty.” Naturally the library, 
which is doubtless, like most other libraries, habitually short of funds, 
cannot afford to hire very highly educated and intelligent men for 
these positions, nor would such men, even if the library could afford 
to hire them, accept positions of so little responsibility. It is a pity, 
nevertheless, that these attendants, with whom the reader comes so 
often into contact, cannot be trained to make their examinations in a 
more courteous, I might almost say a more genial, manner. If only 
they did not seem so sure that you had a library book concealed in 
your bag, you would not mind so much their searching it. 

A second cause of the close regulation of the library lies in the char- 
acter of a considerable proportion of the readers. New York in this 
respect is probably at a greater disadvantage than any other Amer- 
ican city. According to the statistics of the last census, there are — I 
am quoting from memory — about a million persons of Anglo-Saxon 
stock in New York. The other four million are from various Conti- 
nental European countries, with a large representation of the least de- 
sirable of European stocks, such as the Italians from Southern Italy, 
the Slavs from the Balkans, and the Russian and Polish Jews. I am 
not intimating that, per se, a Slav or a Jew or an Italian is a bit less 
honest than an Anglo-Saxon; but among the Jews and Slavs and 
Italians who have come to New York are often the worst specimens of 
their respective races. As their children grow up, they learn our lan- 
guage, and are imbued with a thirst for knowledge, particularly, tech- 
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nical and scientific knowledge which will be of commercial value. 
With this increase in, and desire for more, learning, too often there 
has not come any understanding and appreciation of the duties and 
responsibilities which go with opportunities like that of access to a 
public library. Many of the immigrants and their children are ex- 
tremely anxious to take advantage of the library, but they do not 
realize the debt which they owe to their fellow readers not to mar nor 
steal the books. 

There can be little doubt that the huge influx of immigrants and 
the congestion of so many of these immigrants in the large cities have 
their bearing on the library problem. I noticed while I was studying 
in the New York Public Library what a large percentage of the faces 
about me were of foreign types. Until we can teach our immigrants 
a degree of honesty and morality commensurate with the knowledge 
they have received, we shall have a lowered standard of honesty in the 
library and elsewhere. 

All the undesirable readers are by no means foreign-born. The 
library has come to be a general refuge and haunt of those who, having 
failed in their job or profession, have lacked the courage and persis- 
tence to attempt something new. With them come many who have 
never done, and never intend to do, any work. Miss Kirkwood, writ- 
ing in Scribner’s, speaks of these elements among the readers in the 
public library: 

At times it seems to me that a library is not a place of Jearning, not a place 
to increase the intelligence of the community, but rather a place for the pover- 
ty-stricken and the outcast, the halt and the blind; a haven of rest for the 
loafer and the derelict; and the favorite haunt of the religious crank. 

The low moral character, the lack of honesty, in a relatively small, 
yet considerable, number of readers means theft of the library books. 
That is the heart of the problem. For some reason books have always 
been particularly tempting to the man or woman with few scruples. 
Even in the library of Harvard University, where one would expect a 
fairly high level of honesty, many books are stolen each year. When 
there are so many undesirable elements among the readers in the 
public library, it is easy to understand the necessity of stopping the 
loss to the library of books stolen daily. The attitude which this dis- 
honesty brings about in the librarians is equally comprehensible. As 
they see book after book disappear from the shelves, inevitably and 
almost unconsciously they come to perceive their first duty in the pro- 
tection of the remaining volumes from a similar fate. I am reminded 
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of an anecdote published recently in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
about an early librarian of Harvard. A distinguished visitor was be- 
ing shown round the university. When he came to the library, the li- 
brarian conducted him through the building and showed him the well- 
filled shelves. “Every book is here except one,” said the librarian, 
“and I’m going over this afternoon to get that one from Professor 

.’ A similar view-point has been, to some degree, forced upon 
our public librarians by the action of the readers in their libraries. 
Protection of the books in their care has always been, of course, part 
of the librarian’s duty, but of late this phase of his work has become 
unavoidably, greatly overemphasized. 


lil 


There are, it seems to me, two chief effects of the restrictive atti- 
tude which has been imposed upon our librarians. In the first place, 
if the library order which I quoted above is in any way typical, the 
library is encouraging the lowest and cheapest tastes of its readers. 
It will be remembered that on Saturdays and Sundays school or 
college textbooks and notebooks are not allowed in the library. In 
other words, if you want to go into the library and read the works of 
Robert W. Chambers or Harold Bell Wright, you are welcome. If, 
however, you want to study some classic, taking notes the while and 
referring to your own copy of the author, which perhaps you anno- 
tated in school or college, it is not allowed. If your book comes under 
the suspicion of being a textbook — if it is possible to derive from it 
knowledge taught in the curriculum of school or college — it is ana- 
thema. In general people do not show such passion for serious read- 
ing, for study, that such reading should have to be definitely dis- 
couraged in the libraries. Boswell gives Johnson’s view of reading, 
serious and frivolous, in these words: ‘‘ People in general do not will- 
ingly read, if they have anything else to amuse them. ... The prog- 
ress which the understanding makes through a book has more pain 
than pleasure in it. No man reads a book of science (meaning, of 
course, knowledge in general) from pure inclination. The books that 
we do read with pleasure are light compositions, which contain a 
quick succession of events.” In the New York Library even the 
scanty inclination which people have to read the books of science is 
not encouraged. 

The second consequence of the unfriendly atmosphere in the library 
is even more important. The restrictive regulations and the suspi- 
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cious attitude of the guards exist, of course, fundamentally to protect 
the great body of honest readers from having the books which they 
wish to read stolen. Yet it must surely be true that many readers, or 
perhaps students, of a finer and more sensitive nature than their fel- 
lows, are restrained from using the library by the very regulations 
made to protect them. At best, reading in a public library bears the 
same relation to reading your own books at home that riding in a taxi- 
cab bears to being driven by your own chauffeur in your own car. 
When each reader is subjected, in addition to the noise and discom- 
fort and lack of privacy inherent in the public library, to a search al- 
most as persistent and thorough as that which the coolie workers in 
the diamond mines of Kimberley have to undergo each night, it is 
easy to perceive that for some reading becomes an intolerable task. 
Each reader who is discouraged from using the library by the distrust 
shown him there represents one individual for whom the library has 
failed to fulfill its purpose. For him, and for others like him, the li- 
brary was erected and equipped; its usefulness must be judged by the 
absence, or at least the scarcity, of those who have found it an impos- 
sible place in which to read and study. 

We have, considering the number of our cities and the size of our 
population, the largest, best housed collections of books in the world. 
Yet our libraries are strangely lacking, as Mr. Newton pointed out, 
in that intangible charm which is found in many European libraries. 
Partly this is due to bare physical newness, and, to that extent, it will 
eventually be remedied by the mere lapse of time. More fundamen- 
tally the lack of charm, the lack of peace and quiet and friendliness, 
can be traced to the attitude of the librarians toward the readers in 
their libraries. The librarians’ attitude is in turn caused by the ac- 
tions, by the dishonesty, of a very small proportion of those who 
come to the library. Even though the enormous majority of the 
people are guiltless, it is, nevertheless, necessary and proper that all 
should suffer because of the few. Judged as a race, we have the sort 
of libraries, and the atmosphere in those libraries, which we deserve. 
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THE HARVARD SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 
By GEORGE CHEEVER SHATTUCK, ’01, M.D. ’05 


6 pees object of this article is to describe the work, purposes, and 
- needs of a branch of medical teaching which is comparatively little 
understood, but which has great potential value. Before discussing 
the School of Tropical Medicine at Harvard, it is necessary to explain 
what is meant by “tropical diseases,” to state what has been or may 
be accomplished through “tropical medicine,” and to indicate the 
requirements of schools of tropical medicine in general. 

The group of so-called “‘tropical diseases”’ is not strictly limited to 
the few diseases found only in the tropics, but includes those diseases 
which are commonest in tropical and subtropical regions. Typical 
examples of such diseases are cholera and plague. Each of them has 
made serious inroads at times in Northern latitudes and each would 
do so again were sanitation and quarantine less effective. Malaria il- 
lustrates another type of tropical disease. It is most common and most 
severe in tropical climates, but is also established to a greater or less 
degree in many places north of the Tropic of Cancer. The same is true 
of hookworm disease. Nevertheless, these maladies fall naturally into 
the province of tropical medicine because the specialist in tropical 
medicine must inevitably deal with such diseases, but a Northern 
physician may never be called upon to treat a case of any of them. 
There are many other diseases abundant in certain parts of the tropics 
and but rarely seen in the temperate zone. Their number and variety 
are so great, and the methods of diagnosis for many of them so special- 
ized, that it would be impracticable for Northern practitioners in 
general to keep adequately informed regarding them. 

For similar reasons, the subject of tropical medicine as taught in 
this country and in Europe includes many diseases prevalent in other 
parts of the world, but not essentially tropical in their distribution. 
A familiar example is typhus fever which repeatedly raged in Europe 
in the Middle Ages as an accompaniment of war and famine. Even so 
to-day it ravages Russia. 

Philadelphia had a severe epidemic of typhus about 1835 and a few 
mild cases may still be found from time to time in our large Eastern 
cities. Few practitioners here have ever recognized a case of typhus, 
and fewer still, probably, know the best methods for diagnosing it. 
The disease is still common in Mexico. 
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Should a more exact title for the group of maladies under considera- 
tion be desired, they might be called the “tropical and exotic diseases,” 
but the shorter appellation of “‘tropical diseases” is generally used. 

Tropical medicine is a specialty of medical practice because it is not 
possible for the general practitioner of medicine in the North to be- 
come familiar with this large group of diseases and to keep adequately 
posted on the subject. Speaking broadly again, neither the general 
practitioner nor the ordinary research worker can be depended upon to 
advance knowledge in this special field because their energies are 
diverted into other channels. 

The late Sir Patrick Manson has been called “‘the Father of Tropi- 
cal Medicine,” because of the prominent part he played in research 
in tropical disease, and because his efforts did much to bring about the 
recognition which has been accorded the subject in Great Britain 
during the past thirty years. Recognition in Great Britain led to the 
establishment of two flourishing schools — one in London, the other 
in Liverpool. The example was soon followed by Germany where a 
large school was established at Hamburg. Subsequently, several other 
European nations having tropical dependencies started schools of 
tropical medicine. 

These schools are devoted to research bearing on the prevention and 
cure of tropical maladies and to the training of physicians for careers 
in the tropics and subtropics. They have provided specially qualified 
practitioners for colonial empires, have given essential aid in the build- 
ing up of commerce and in the development of business enterprises 
within the tropics, have strengthened the medical services of armies, 
of navies, and of colonial governments, and have ameliorated the lot 
of dependent peoples by providing special information regarding the 
prevention, control, and treatment of exotic disease. The study of 
tropical disease has brought about the result that the white man may 
now travel or live with comparativé safety where formerly his life and 
health would have been in constant jeopardy. Similarly, the develop- 
ment of natural resources within the tropics has been enormously 
facilitated, not only by safeguarding the lives of the white staff, but 
also by affording the means of protecting the laborers. It cannot be 
doubted that the economic saving has already been very great, and it 
can be confidently stated that the saving would have been very much 
greater had available knowledge of tropical hygiene been more widely 
applied. 

We in America revere Walter Reed, who, with his associates, dis- 
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covered the mode of transmission of yellow fever; we praise the work of 
Leonard Wood who, by applying the knowledge gained by Reed and 
his associates, drove yellow fever from Havana; and we honor the 
name of Gorgas, who used well the new knowledge in Panama with the 
result that yellow fever was eradicated from the Canal Zone, that 
malaria was controlled, and that completion of the Canal became 
possible. Be it remembered that the efforts of the French to construct 
a canal were defeated by disease which repeatedly decimated the ranks 
of their laborers, and that, by the application of preventive methods, 
the Canal Zone, which had been one of the most pestilential portions 
of the globe, has become, by comparison, a health resort. 

It might seem from what has been said that the science of tropical 
medicine has already provided the means of achieving its end, and 
that it only remains to train enough men for the work and send them 
to the tropics in order to eradicate there all manner of disease. Much 
has been learned, it is true, but much more knowledge is urgently 
needed. No one believes that we yet know enough about the common 
diseases of the temperate zone; but the knowledge of most of these 
diseases is far more extensive than is the case with diseases of the 
tropics. Moreover, institutions for the study of common diseases are 
many and those for tropical diseases are few. More knowledge is 
urgently needed, not only for humanitarian ends, but also for the 
advantage of industry. 

Why does the United States need a school of tropical medicine 
when rapid progress in the science is being made in other countries and 
when instruction can now be obtained in several high-grade schools 
across the Atlantic? This question has already been answered in part. 
It is further believed that a scientific training in tropical medicine 
should be obtainable in this country by any one qualified to undertake 
it, that the opportunity for study in such a special school should be 
open to medical officers in our Military, Naval, and Public Health 
Services, and that American business enterprises having large inter- 
ests in the tropics should be able to obtain from a centre in this coun- 
try the best advice about health matters, possibly vital to the success 
of their projects, and to secure the services of physicians specially 
qualified by training to safeguard the health of their employees in the 
tropics. Practitioners going to our dependencies, too, should be trained 
in advance for their work. America, preéminent as she is in some 
branches of science, has done little to encourage and almost nothing 
to help her leaders in the field of tropical medicine and hygiene. 
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Business, both public and private, has benefited beyond computa- 
tion from existing knowledge of tropical disease. Is it not for the 
public interest to maintain a well-equipped centre for information and 
instruction in tropical medicine and hygiene in the United States? 
Is not the existence of such a centre a form of insurance against need- 
less risk for corporations operating in the tropics? Can such corpora- 
tions afford to do without specially qualified physicians to safeguard 
the health of their employees? Can they afford not to seek the best 
advice on these matters? Should they not in their own interest help to 
support a school of tropical medicine in this country? The humani- 
tarian at least will believe it is our duty to maintain a high-grade 
school of tropical medicine for the benefit of our dependent peoples as 
well as for that of our own citizens both here and in the tropics. 

It may be thought that the school should be situated where tropical 
disease is prevalent, or, at any rate, within the tropics; but the funda- 
mental facts of tropical medicine can be taught to much greater ad- 
vantage and the essential laboratory training provided at a highly 
developed medical centre having strong departments in the basic 
medical sciences and experts in many of the allied branches of medical 
science as well. At such a centre, teaching of the highest grade can be 
given at a minimum cost. Coéperation between experts in different 
fields is often essential, too, for the elucidation of difficult problems. 
The best medical centres do not exist within the tropics to-day; 
neither are such centres likely to develop there in the future because 
adverse climatic conditions are a serious handicap to sustained scien- 
tific work. 

To have abundant and varied opportunities for clinical teaching in 
immediate connection with a school of tropical medicine would be 
advantageous, but in no one locality in the tropics can all or nearly all 
the tropical diseases be found. On the other hand, a surprising variety 
of cases of this category can be found in large Northern seaports, and 
this is true of Boston. Moreover, even if a pestilential locality in the 
tropics were selected for the school, a comparative scarcity of tropical 
diseases would soon result from the application of modern preventive 
methods. This is happening now at Manads on the Amazon, where the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine has for some years maintained a 
small experimental station. Studies requiring large numbers of cases of 
any particular disease can best be conducted where the disease in ques- 
tion is most prevalent at the time, and, consequently, even if the school 
were located in the tropics, expeditions would often be required. 
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_For the reasons above stated the leading schools of tropical medi- 
cine have developed in the temperate zone and schools so situated are 
likely to retain preéminence. 

The Harvard School of Tropical Medicine was inaugurated in 
1913. The School is advantageously situated here in that it forms a 
part of what is now a leading centre of medical teaching in this coun- 
try. Very important features of Harvard as a medical centre are its 
Schools of Public Health and of Industrial Hygiene. These organiza- 
tions, as well as several departments of the Medical School and several 
non-medical departments of the University, codperate in providing 
instruction for students of tropical medicine. 

Boston, moreover, is as far south of London, Liverpool, or Hamburg 
as these cities are north of Rome; and Havana can be reached from 
Boston by boat in five days or by train and boat in a much shorter 
time. Thus, opportunities for clinical work in the tropics are not far 
removed. Besides, the research laboratory of the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute to be established at Panama will be relatively accessible and 
will have a close affiliation with our School. 

Harvard has been fortunate in having, as Director of the School of 
Tropical Medicine, Dr. Richard P. Strong, who, before he came here, 
had already achieved in the Philippines an international reputation 
for research in the field of tropical medicine, and who had served with 
the highest distinction as the American representative on an Inter- 
national Commission sent to Manchuria and North China in 1910-11 
to combat a terrible outbreak of pneumonic plague. 

The School has given instruction to officers of the United States 
Army, Navy, and Public Health Service as well as to graduate medical 
students of this and of many other countries. Trips of inspection 
have been made for corporations to the West Indies and to South 
America. 

Important research has been conducted in the laboratories here, and 
a number of expeditions have been organized to study tropical prob- 
lems or to combat disease in foreign countries. One of the most fruit- 
ful expeditions organized by the School was that conducted in 1913 to 
South America to investigate verruga peruviana and Oroya fever. 

In 1915 the Director of the School of Tropical Medicine led a com- 
mission, formed by the American Red Cross, to Serbia, to combat the 
then alarming epidemic of typhus fever. While there he organized and 
codrdinated the work on international lines. When the United States 
entered the World War, it became apparent that our troops would 
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need protection from trench fever which had made serious inroacs 
among the British forces in France. Our Director was then detailed by 
the Army to solve the problem of trench fever by organized research 
into the mode of transmission of the disease. This was done with such 
success that trench fever soon ceased to be an important menace to 
the health of our men. After the Armistice he remained for a time with 
the American Red Cross, became a leading spirit in the organization 
of the League of Red Cross Societies, and subsequently served for 
more than a year in Geneva as Medical Director of this League. 

Through the prolonged and repeated absences of its Director on 
these important missions necessitated by the Great War the School 
of Tropical Medicine was seriously but unavoidably crippled. 

A Clinic for Tropical Diseases, which had been started at one of the 
larger hospitals in Boston before the war, lapsed during the war period 
owing to the absence of the staff on war service. More recently, work 
of this kind has been resumed at the Boston City Hospital, and a de- 
termined effort is being made to develop a clinic which should not 
only be helpful to the Department of Tropical Medicine, but should 
also provide a unique and important service to the public. At the 
clinic the need is keenly felt for added facilities for the care of cases of 
tropical disease, not only because more patients are needed for teach- 
ing and for study, but because it would be desirable to provide the 
best treatment for all patients, whether rich or poor, who may apply 
for relief from tropical disease. Under existing conditions available 
beds are insufficient in number and accommodations for private 
patients at the clinic are unsatisfactory. The best way to meet all 
requirements would be to add a wing to one of the hospitals now situ- 
ated near the Medical School. Thus, small wards for men and for 
women, a few private rooms for isolation or for the care of paying pa- 
tients, and a clinical laboratory could be run at minimum expense in 
connection with the larger hospital. Full advantage could then be 
taken of proximity to the laboratories of Tropical Medicine and of 
propinquity of the entire staff. This would be beneficial for all con- 
cerned, 

“verywhere, now, increasing emphasis is laid on the importance of 
preventing disease. Prevention began with efforts to control the com- 
municable diseases. A few examples may be cited. The first great 
success was vaccination against smallpox and subsequently sanitation 
provided the means of preventing contamination of food and water. 
Now, hydrophobia, typhus and typhoid fevers, diphtheria, and many 
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other diseases have been found to be controllable and we believe that 
diphtheria can be stamped out in enlightened communities. 

The physician in the tropics is faced with a much greater variety of 
communicable diseases than are commonly found anywhere in the 
North, and his hygienic and preventive responsibilities are correspond- 
ingly greater. But advance in hygiene or preventive medicine re- 
quires more facts in regard to disease. Consequently, research is as 
necessary to suggest new means of prevention as to teach new methods 
of treatment. 

Many tropical diseases are caused by parasites which may be in- 
sects, worms, fungi, or protozoa. Moreover, insects play an important 
part in the transmission of many dangerous tropical maladies. Con- 
sequently, a school of tropical medicine should have the service of a 
skilled entomologist and should be financially able to obtain from time 
to time the assistance of other zoélogical specialists to aid in the solu- 
tion of some of its problems. Similarly, the help of a biological chem- 
ist, a pharmacologist, a physiologist, or an expert on light may be 
needed either at the home laboratory or as a member of an expedition. 
More and more in the future, medical knowledge will be advanced, not 
only by individuals working alone, but by the team-work of well- 
selected groups. To organize such team-work, the School of Tropical 
Medicine must be able, not only to meet incidental expense, but also 
to offer modest salaries to those needed for the work. Its resources, 
however, are very inadequate as compared with those of transatlantic 
schools, 

Looking to the future, the School of Tropical Medicine desires to 
expand its research, to train more physicians for work in the tropics, 
and to be of increasing practical service to our countrymen both at 
home and abroad. Under existing leadership, if adequately supported, 
the School could do much for the country. 
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JOHN TROWBRIDGE 
By EDWIN H. HALL 


O one could meet Professor Trowbridge without being impressed 

by his distinction of look and manner, and by his gentleness. 
William James once wrote to him, in his whimsical but significant way, 
“Though the Lord seems to have withheld from you his crowning 
grace, of making you a believer in telepathy, he has done the next 
best thing by you, and created you ‘a perfect gentleman.’” 

His courtesy and amiability were sometimes misunderstood. When 
roused, he could be tenacious, and he had a sense of humor that it 
was a little dangerous to ignore. Things that he had seen or heard 
with an air of pensive melancholy he would afterwards describe or 
repeat with tears of laughter flooding his eyes. 

He was an amateur in various arts; he wrote gracefully, painted, 
and played the piano, with considerable skill; and he cultivated roses. 

In physics it was his function to bring Harvard over from its old 
habit of set lectures, demonstrations, and strict textbook instruction, 
to the new habit of laboratory practice, research, and constructive 
thought. I well remember my first meeting with him, 1877. The 
routine physics instruction of that time was given in Harvard Hall, 
and the main body of the physics apparatus was housed there, as it 
continued to be for several years afterward; but Trowbridge had got 
possession of certain rooms in Lawrence Hall for purposes of labora- 
tory instruction and research. He had fitted up the main room on the 
first floor with large tables, the same, I think, that are now used in 
Room 41 of the Jefferson Laboratory. My recollection of that first 
meeting presents him, a slim, graceful figure with thoughtful face and 
finely modeled head, standing beside one of these tables, on which 
was a certain electrical measuring instrument, such as none of his 
elders or predecessors at Harvard would ever have had use for, or, 
perhaps, understood. 

I remember nothing else in the room and I think there was little 
else to be seen there. I was looking at the very nucleus, one man and 
one instrument, of the great laboratory of physics research which 
exists to-day at Harvard and of which all Harvard men should be 
proud. Trowbridge, more than any other man, was the creator of 
this laboratory. His own personal achievements in research were not 
so extensive as those of some other men, his juniors and mine, to whom 
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he gave the opportunities they still enjoy; but he had the spirit of 
progress, he had vision and constructive ability, he recognized and 
gave scope to the capabilities of other men. 

For example, many years ago he planned, and employed the labora- 
tory janitors to construct, a storage battery of twenty thousand small 
cells, housed in a great loft which had found no other use. For years 
not very much came of this installation, but after a time the course 
of research took such a turn that men had to wait for their opportunity 
to use it in rotation. The story of the “constant temperature room,” 
at the base of the tower in the west wing, is somewhat the same. I 
don’t know that Trowbridge ever did anything in this room, but he 
had planned it and had it constructed. I used it for a year or so in 
experiments which attracted some attention, and Sabine made it 
famous by carrying on there some of his fundamental researches in 
architectural acoustics. 

In trying to sum up Trowbridge’s work and fix his place I cannot 
do better than quote the following Dedication, which was written 
for a volume of scientific papers about the time of his retirement in 
1910, and which gave him much pleasure, though he called it, with a 
smile, his obituary: 

To John Trowbridge, who projected a great physical laboratory for Harvard 
University and found the means to build and equip it, who by his foresight, 
invention, and care has kept this laboratory among the foremost in oppor- 
tunities for scientific achievement, and by his magnanimity has made it a 
place proverbial for good-feeling, this volume is gratefully and affectionately 
dedicated by those who have profited by his labors and enjoyed his friendship. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


rTXHE report of the Committee on more effective methods for sifting 
the candidates for admission to Harvard College is interesting not 
only for its definite pronouncement against any plan for Sifting the 
racial discrimination but also for the recommendations ‘°"4idates 
that it makes for building up a new group of Harvard men from the 
South and West. In suggesting that boys in the highest seventh of the 
graduating class, if recommended by their school, be admitted to 
Harvard College without examination, it proposes a quite radical 
change in the method of selection. There is nothing sacrosanct about 
examinations as a means of testing a candidate’s fitness to enter 
college. On the other hand, a method that has long been approved 
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through practice should not give place to a new and untried method 
unless the advantages to be gained through the change are clearly 
demonstrable. 

We should feelssomewhat more convinced than we do of the excel- 
lence of the Committee’s recommendation if the emphasis had not 
been put exclusively upon scholarship. If to the element of scholarship 
had been added that of character as shown in capacity for leadership, 
we think there would be greater assurance that the candidates profit- 
ing by the exemption from examination would prove deserving of the 
exemption. 

Character is of course far more difficult to determine than intellec- 
tual acquirements. From a three-hour written test a skilled examiner 
should be able to judge with reasonable accuracy not only whether the 
candidate has good knowledge of the subject but also whether his 
mental processes are clear and his mind mature. Such a test will tell 
little or nothing of his character and personality. It should be possible 
to devise a method for ascertaining the respect in which a boy is held 
by his fellows and for giving due weight to that report in any plan for 
admission by certificate. 

As a means of estimating character the personal conference has 
obvious limitations. Even to the keenest and the best trained eye it is 
only superficial traits that will reveal themselves unmistakably under 
such inspection. Yet these may be of sufficient importance in some 
instances to demonstrate a candidate’s unfitness to enter college. Is 
it unreasonable to demand that no boy shall be regarded as fit to enter 
Harvard unless he shows upon casual inspection that he appreciates 
the necessity of personal cleanliness? Insistence upon personal cleanli- 
ness could not be criticized as unjustifiable discrimination among 
applicants. 

The Committee somewhat timorously declines to make use of the 
personal conference as a test; it admits that it is a rational method of 
passing upon applicants, but believes that it would be inexpedient 
nw to apply it, as it “would inevitably be regarded as a covert device 
to eliminate those deemed racially or socially undesirable, and, how- 
ever fairly conceived and conducted, could not fail to arouse damaging 
suspicion.” The strong man whose conscience is clear does not lie 
awake nights worrying about the damaging effects of groundless sus- 
picion. We see no reason why Harvard University should shrink from 
adopting and impartially administering any method of selection that 
its committee of experts unanimously agree is a rational one. 
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It occurs to us to ask whether the Harvard Clubs in the various 
parts of the country could not give valuable assistance to the Univer- 
sity in the difficult matter of ascertaining and presenting a candidate’s 
qualifications. No Harvard Club would wish to undertake the burden- 
some task of scrutinizing the record and reporting upon the character 
of each candidate in its locality; but the clubs might perhaps through 
committees conduct investigations in the principal schools and after 
finding out what boys were most looked up to by their fellows might 
try to turn those boys towards Harvard. In this way the number of 
boys entering Harvard with a reputation for strength and energy of 
character rather than for brightness at their books might be increased. 
There is likely to be as much character of the staunch and sturdy and 
effective sort in the fourth seventh of a graduating class at school as 
in the first seventh; and while it is well for the College authorities to 
hold out some special inducements to the brilliant boys at the top, 
it might be equally well for the College alumni to interest themselves 
in the able fellows somewhere about the middle. 

The youths of intellectual brilliancy are not the only ones that the 
colleges in their desire to raise their standards should court. There are 
plenty of bright Bolsheviks who are the more harmful for being highly 
educated; persons of that type contribute nothing but a patch of 
inharmonious color to the institutions of learning that they attend. 


Several months ago a letter to the Alumni Bulletin from a committee 
of the Class of ’75 called attention to the fact that Harvard University 
does not officially observe Memorial Day, and it recited The Univera- 
the unsuccessful efforts made by the class to have the ity and Me- 
Governing Boards provide for appropriate Memorial Day ov 
services. Each year the Harvard Memorial Society in coéperation 
with the Cambridge Posts of Army Veterans has celebrated the day 
in a fitting manner. The Governing Boards seem to regard this cele- 
bration as an adequate expression on the part of the University. 
Unfortunately, neither Faculty nor students lend much support to the 
praiseworthy efforts of the Memorial Society; the attendance at the 
exercises is deplorably small; for the University at large Memorial 
Day is mere'y a holiday, a day for play. 

The Committee of the Class of ’75 visualizes a Memorial Day cele- 
bration in the Stadium — “a procession of students, of the governing 
bodies and Faculty in their gowns, the local Posts of Veterans of the 
Wars of the Republic, former members of the R.O.T.C., the massing 
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of colors, the sounding of taps, the salute of artillery, the addresses, 
massed singing by choir and assemblage.” 

The failure of the Memorial Society’s exercises to awaken general 
interest does not indicate that an attempt by the University to observe 
the day in a proper manner would be received with indifference. At- 
tendance at the ceremonies need not be made compulsory; public 
opinion among the students would certainly support the University 
authorities in whatever programme they might devise. 

Can any one doubt that an adequate celebration of Memorial Day 
by the whole University, a celebration such as that which the Com- 
mittee of the Class of ’75 has outlined, would be inspiring to students 
and teachers alike? Education should not concern itself with the 
mind alone, but with the heart and spirit also; if anywhere Harvard 
falls short of fulfilling its obligations to its students it is through failure 
to enrich their emotional life as it should and to give them inspiration 
as well as intellectual stimulus. On Memorial Day it could bring to its 
students a consciousness of kinship with its ga!lant sons of past years 
and awaken in them not merely a momentary exaltation of spirit but 
also a fervent and abiding purpose. 

There is still another consideration which the Committee of the 
Class of ’75 presents and which Harvard University can ill afford to 
ignore. Memorial Day has been set apart throughout the country for 
the reverent commemoration of those who gave their lives for the 
country. It is only decent that Harvard University should dedicate 
an hour on that day to the memory of its own sons who died in the 
Service. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


THE SPRING TERM 
By HENRY W. HOLMES, ’03 


THosE who have the habit of reading these notes will miss in them, this quar- 
ter, the characteristic touch of the University Editor, Professor W. B. Munro, 
g’99. The feebler pen of the present writer is sometimes asked The Univer- 
to recount and comment on the happenings of a term while Pro- ity Editor 
fessor Munro is applying himself to more arduous productive labors, usually, 
as in the present instance, during leave of absence from the College. This 
time the substitute would relieve his conscience by confessing, at the start, his 
inability to match the efforts of his principal; and since the principal is at a 
very safe distance, the substitute will also risk his displeasure by remarking to 
the audience that there are very few of us, anyway, who can write on Univer- 
sity affairs with the vigor, versatility, clarity, and acumen of Munro. 

The term has been crowded with big events. In a great and settled univer- 
sity the determination of three major and engrossing issues in a single term is 
enough to crowd it almost to suffocation. This term has seen The three 
the settlement of the burning question as to the admission of eas 
negro students into the Freshman Halls. It has seen the settle- the term 
ment of the equally burning question as to the limitation of Jewish students. 
It has seen the establishment — not an “issue,” this, but of the greatest in- 
terest and importance — of an interchange of tutors between Harvard and 
the two foremost universities of England, Oxford and Cambridge. It has been, 
indeed, a notable term. 

A vote of the Governing Boards makes it certain that the University will 
not discriminate against colored students by excluding them from the Fresh- 
man dormitories. The vote reaffirms the policy of compulsory Negro stu- 
residence in the Halls, provides that negro students shall not be oe 
excluded, and provides also for exempting from the compulsory Halls 
ruling those who object to living in the Halls with students of a different color. 
In effect, the vote means that negroes will be admitted and that those who 
object to living in the same dormitory with a negro will not be compelled to 
do so. 

This decision seems to us from every point of view a wise one. No argument 
to justify the exclusion of colored students could have carried conviction, for 
the exclusion of any particular racial group from any of the privileges of the 
College, even the least, would inevitably be interpreted, and rightly, as a posi- 
tive act of discrimination. It is part of the Harvard tradition to take every 
man on his merits, to give every man an equal chance. To excuse a white 
student from living in the Freshman Halls involves no discrimination. The 
request to be excused must come from the student, and although it may result 
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for a few individuals in a Freshman year of a different and less satisfactory 
character, no one can accuse the University of denying to such individuals, 
because of a circumstance of birth or fortune, a privilege they are unwilling to 
relinquish. To say that a Southern student is born and reared with a prejudice 
against living under the same roof, on terms of social equality, with a colored 
man, and that accordingly this decision discriminates against such a student, 
is to beg the question. Prejudices can be changed or disregarded or at any 
rate be held inoperative under a given set of conditions; the color of one’s skin 
is subject to no such control. The College cannot deny to one man a privilege 
he wants because another man would rather give it up than share it with him. 

It is possible that some students from the South may turn away from 
Harvard because of this ruling. We believe the number thus affected will be 
very small, although there may be much talking by those who would never 
have come to the College anyway. Southern students who think seriously of 
entering Harvard are likely to know what its traditional attitude has been; 
and neither they nor their parents and teachers will think the-worse of us for 
sticking to our principles, particularly in view of the fact that we are willing 
to suspend in their favor a ruling to which they might object. Nor is it likely 
that the possibility of exemption will be abused or that disagreeable conse- 
quences of any kind will follow. The number of colored students in the Fresh- 
man Halls will be inconsiderable. It is safe to dismiss the question as settled, 
at least until the general problem of race in America enters a new phase. No 
one can tell what strain a principle may have to stand under the facts of life: 
it is enough to rejoice in this case that a cherished ideal has been maintained. 
If Harvard is a national institution it must share the fate of the nation and do 
what it can to help in the solution of its problems. To have acted now as if the 
experiment of democracy had failed or could not succeed would have been a 
falling off indeed. 

The Committee appointed by the Governing Boards to study the conditions 
of admission faced a problem essentially the same as the problem of the col- 
The report of red student in the Freshman Halls. It was common knowledge 
the Commit- that the Faculty of Arts and Sciences had discussed the possibil- 
tee on sifting . : : “ 
candidates for ity of excluding Jewish students (beyond a certain number or 
admission proportion) from admission to the College at all. Although the 
Committee was appointed to deal with admission in all its aspects, its first 
business was to consider the proposal for a percentage limitation of Jews. The 
question was again a question of race discrimination. The Committee made 
an exhaustive analysis of the situation, securing statistics on every point 
whereon the facts could shed any light and canvassing very fully the opinions 
of responsible and interested persons within the University and without. Its 
report, unanimously submitted and subsequently approved by the Governing 
Boards and the Faculty, recommended against any discrimination whatever 
on grounds of race or religion. 

The danger thus doubly averted was the danger that Harvard College might 
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become a parochial institution, serving a single group or class or type of stu- 
dent, rather than a national institution of learning, selecting on objective 
grounds those students worthy to be initiated by Harvard into the company 
of educated men. A University stands for an ideal — the ideal of fellowship in 
impersonal service directed by the enlightened mind. If differences of race and 
the passions they arouse make that ideal impossible to realize in America, we 
shall be forced in time to give it up. Shall we be so weak of faith as to abandon 
the adventure before we have faced all its trials? 

There was no doubt in the minds of those who had studied admission in all 
its complexity that the College was getting a certain number of students unfit 
in one way or another to be received, instructed, and graduated. Some of these 
are Jews and some are not. The Committee turned from the question of race 
discrimination to consider measures by which candidates for admission might 
be sifted with complete impartiality and yet with a greater likelihood of get- 
ting for the College a larger proportion of able and worthy students. The plan 
finally proposed and adopted covers a number of points but is a unified scheme 
based on well-considered principles. One group of recommendations aims to 
exclude students already known to be likely to prove inferior in scholarship. 
Thus the group heretofore admitted by transfer from other colleges will be 
limited by excluding those who could have come in by the usual method if 
they had been willing to stand the test. The “back door” is to be shut, al- 
though transfer from other colleges will still be allowed in cases clearly justifia- 
ble. Further, students who cannot write acceptable English will not be ad- 
mitted by any door. The only exception to be made will be in favor of the 
student for whom English is a foreign tongue. These two provisions will keep 
out a group of students in which many are certainly unfit. Of these, at pres- 
ent, a considerable proportion are Jews, but they will not be excluded, either 
in name or in fact, on racial grounds. A second group of recommendations 
aims to raise standards of preparatory scholarship, especially under the Old 
Plan of admission. A larger number of satisfactory grades on admission ex- 
aminations will be required, a few changes in the list of examination subjects 
will be made, and the possibility of abandoning or greatly restricting the Old 
Plan will be considered. Raising the requirements in this way will not keep 
out any larger proportion of Jews than of non-Jews, perhaps indeed a smaller 
proportion. Finally, any boy who stands in the highest seventh of his gradu- 
ating class in a good school will be admitted without examination. This provi- 
sion is radical and frankly experimental. It aims to open the way into the 
College for boys from schools that have not been in the habit of preparing 
students for admission by examination. The hope of the Committee is that by 
this plan Harvard will come into contact with a larger number of secondary 
schools in all parts of the country and get on the whole a more broadly repre- 
sentative group of students. The proportion of Jewish students will be reduced 
by this plan if it operates to bring to Harvard more students from the high 
schools of towns and smaller cities, especially of the West and South. What- 
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ever its effect in that particular, the experiment is worth trying for the sake of 
finding out whether we can get a group of students more broadly distributed 
geographically by breaking the rigidity of our examination system. 

The plan of taking the top seventh unexamined is radically different from 
the certificate system. It is based on the certainty that students who stand 
high in a good school can do well in college. Studies conducted by Professor 
Dearborn and Messrs. Lincoln and Beatley of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion show that a high record at school is the safest evidence of promise for 
collegiate performance. There is no proposal to take into the College every 
boy who can succeed in graduating. Only those whose records are of marked 
excellence will be accepted without examination. The fact that high scholar- 
ship will be rewarded by a privilege of no uncertain or insignificant sort may 
well serve as a stimulus to academic effort in the secondary school. Perhaps 
some who fail to win the privilege of exemption may still take the examina- 
tions and enter Harvard, whereas without the instigation of the hoped-for 
reward they would never have done so. 

What the effects of these recommendations will be as they are worked out 
by the Committee of Admission, no one can say. One can only be certain that 
they will be different from the effects now foreseen. There is general agree- 
ment, however, that the Committee has produced a dispassionate, thorough, 
constructive report, and there is unstinted praise for its chairman, Professor 
Charles H. Grandgent, who handled his difficult task with great skill and 
patience. 

In the early Spring President Lowell made a hasty trip to England for the 
purpose of arranging an exchange of tutors between Harvard and Oxford and 
The exchange Cambridge. Our tutorial system is in its infancy, whereas in the 
of tutors with two great English Universities the system is indigenous; and 
England 4 Ri sale A : 

since in aims and purposes the English college and the American 
college are completely akin, whatever the disparity of their circumstances and 
systems of instruction, it seemed highly desirable to secure for some of our 
leading tutors an opportunity to learn how the English system works by work- 
ing in it. On the other hand, the English tutors who come to us will see how 
tutorial instruction can be handled under conditions markedly different from 
those to which they are accustomed, and they may be able to point out to us 
ways in which our methods may be improved or ways in which our conditions 
must be changed if tutorial instruction is to reach full effectiveness. The great 
difference between Harvard and the English Universities lies in the fact that 
we make no distinction between honor men and pass men. Our regulations as 
to tutorial work and the general examination apply to all alike and our tutors 
must work with students of mediocre ability and small ambition as well as 
with students of marked talent and eager interest. We may find that it costs 
too much in time, energy, and money to conduct tutorial instruction for 
everybody. Perhaps our present system of degrees with distinction may de- 
velop into something like the English honor schools, and our tutors be re- 
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lieved at least in part from the work of guiding men who are candidates for the 
plain degree. Every one will be interested, at any rate, in what our two repre- 
sentatives (Dr. H. H. Burbank, Associate Professor of Economics and Chair- 
man of the tutors in the Division of History, Government, and Economics, 
who will go to King’s College, Cambridge, and Dr. Robert P. Blake, a tutor in 
the same Division, who will go to University College, Oxford) bring back with 
them and equally in what our two English visitors have to say to us on their 
departure. 

The accomplishment of Mr. F. S. Mead, ’87, as Comptroller of the Univer- 
sity, has been such as to warrant a full-page article in a recent Saturday edi- 
tion of the Boston Transcript under the heading “Harvard aban- ype yniver- 
dons Crimson Ink.” Mr. Mead has succeeded in putting the sity ona bud- 
University on a “pay-as-you-go” basis — or very nearly so. pine 
To be more specific, he has introduced the budget system and has made a 
great many changes for the better in the business methods of the University, 
with the result that the annual deficit has been reduced from a very large sum 
toa very small one. The procedure for the payment of student’s bills has been 
simplified and at the same time made more flexible. Now a student receives 
his bills promptly and pays them by check or in person to a bank on Harvard 
Square. Heads of departments know what they can spend and receive 
monthly statements showing how expenditures match budget allowances. 


_A large number of other changes have been made to equally good effect. Re- 


forms so sweeping and covering so many details which affect closely the inter- 
ests of a great variety of people constitute an achievement to be regarded with 
pride. Mr. Mead should have the thanks of all who wish to see Harvard busi- 
ness affairs conducted with dignity, security, and economy. No enterprise, 
however spiritual its aims, can attain greatness as a practical undertaking 
without business organization of the right sort, and in a university that means 
business leadership on the part of some one who has the power to codperate 
and to secure coéperation among academic co-workers. 

Of course the University can still use more money. Mr. Mead has induced 
the responsible financial officers to cut their garments according to their cloth, 
but he has not actually given them more cloth to cut, nor could The use of 
he be expected to do so. University income, except in state in- = 7 4 1. 

) pts for Co 
stitutions, comes from endowments and tuition fees. Recently lege purposes 
another source has been added, at least for certain purposes, namely, pay- 
ments for services or goods supplied by University activity. Thus books pub- 
lished by a department or bureau are sold, occasionally at a profit, and the 
Committee on Economic Research is an outstanding example of a University 
organization which sells special services. In various ways the University is 
making money by productive work which commands a price. In a recent 
communication to the Princeton Alumni Weekly, Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth asks 
why universities should not use athletic receipts in the same way, and not 
only for athletic purposes, but for other university purposes as well. Dr, 
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Spaeth remarks that “ .. . the earning capacity of all college organizations, as 
organizations, is due to the name of the University...” and that the good 
will which enables a University organization to earn money “... is not cre- 
ated by the... organization but is converted by [it] into tangible assets.” 
We believe this proposal worth considering very seriously. To make the 
University fully responsible for athletics and to give it complete control over 
all expenditures for athletic purposes and over all receipts from games would 
be a good thing for athletics and would add something to University resources. 
We believe it would tend away from rather than toward the “commercializ- 
ing” of college sports. As Dr. Spaeth points out, “... having allowed the 
construction of stadia and all that they involve, the University is responsible 
for the influence upon its life and ideals exerted by the crowds they attract, by 
the funds extracted from the crowds, and by the new values thus created.” 
It would be unwise to use athletic receipts for general academic purposes with- 
out taking over in full the responsibility for athletics, but that, we believe, 
would be desirable and will become in time inevitable. We realize that the 
University already controls athletics, but we believe that its authority should 
be exercised more completely, more directly, and in undivided fashion. 

During the Spring the Union, coéperating with the University, has given a 
series of lectures on the professions. This is a first step toward the guidance of 
Lectures on Harvard students in their choice of an occupation and has 
the Profes- © proved so successful that it is to be repeated. Harvard men 
— know too little about the ideals of the several professions, the 
qualities they call for, the opportunities and rewards they offer. We hope this 
beginning will lead to still more definite and serious effort to put before the 
students the facts they need to guide them in the difficult task of choosing a 
vocation. There is a growing literature on occupations which will repay study 
both by undergraduates and by their advisers. Sometimes a single fact, known 
in time, will avert a mistake or confirm a fortunate decision. There is need for 
more than a voluntary series of addresses on separate, selected professions. It 
would not be impossible to confer with every Junior and thus discover at least 
the extent of indecision and ignorance on so vital a matter before the period 
when a final choice must be made. We move slowly in such things, fearing 
to interfere with personal freedom; but freedom is often but “the weight of 
chance desires.” It is a function of the College to chart the ways the individ- 
ual may go, so that his choice may be truly free because he sees life “‘steadily 
and whole.” No one sees life whole who knows little or nothing about its 
major opportunities for productive service. 
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Meeting of February 26, 1923 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Cornelia P. Lowell (Mrs. 
Francis Cabot Lowell), $57,920.88 additional. 

From the estate of Miss Sara E. Mower $4167.90 
additional. 

From the estate of Mr. Lawrence Eugene Sexton 
$4137.78 additional. 

From the estate of Sarah A. Matchett (Mrs. 
William F. Matchett) $2127.63 additional. 

From the estate of Mr. Walter G. Forsyth $2000 
“to be known as the Forsyth Fund ... the income 
from the same to be used from time to time for the 
purchase of books and magazines relating to the 
Fine Arts for the library of said College.” 

From the estate of Hugo Reisinger $276.43 addi- 
tiona] for the Germanic Museum. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $97,654 in 
cash and securities valued at $2900 for the Harvard 
Endowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50,000 
additional for Anonymous Fund No. 4. 

To Messrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Morti- 
mer L. Schiff for their gifts of $2500 each, to Mr. 
Samuel Sachs for his gift of $2000, to Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan for his gift of $1500, to an anonymous 
friend for the gift of $1000, and to Mrs. J. Mont- 
gomery Sears and Mr. Henry Walters for their 
gifts of $1000 each, to Messrs. Hamilton Bell, C. H. 
Ludington, and Herbert N. Straus for their gifts of 
$500 each, to Messrs. George Blumenthal, Joseph 
C. Hoppin, and Walter E. Sachs for their gifts of 
$250 each, to Mrs. Samuel Cabot and to Mr. 
Howard J. Sachs for their gifts of $200 each, and 
to Mr. Albert Gallatin for his gift of $50 for the 
Warner Expedition of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Miss Mary Chamberlain for the gift of $8000 
additional for the Mary Chamberlain Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000, to 
“A Friend” for the gift of $416.96, and to Mr. 
William E. Deake for his gift of $100 for the De- 
partment of Tropical Medicine. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 for 
research in the Wolcott Gibbs Laboratory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 
additional for alterations in the libraries in Robin- 
son Hall. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $3000 for their 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association for 
the gift of $2500 for certain salaries. 

To William Filene’s Sons Company for their 
gift of $650, to Chandler and Company, Incor- 
porated, and to Shepard Norwell Company for their 
gifts of $325, to L. S. Plaut and Company for their 
gift of $250, to T. D. Whitney Company for their 
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gift of $180, to C. F. Hovey Company and R. H. 
Stearns Company for their gifts of $120 each, to the 
Halle Brothers Company and the William Taylor 
Son and Company for their gifts of $105 each, to 
A. Shuman Company for the gift of $100, and to 
Smith Patterson Company for the gift of $50 for 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene — Retail Stores. 

To Mr. George A. McKinlock for his gift of 
$2031.25 additional. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $2000 for their 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 
and to sundry subscribers for their gifts of $196.50 
for cataloguing the University Portraits. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $1170 
for certain expenses in the Department of Physi- 
ology. 

To Miss Marian Roby Case for her gift of $1000 
for the Botanic Garden. 

To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for his gift of $1000 
for the Mineralogical Library alteration. 

To Mr. Martin J. Connelly for his gift of $1000 
for the Division of Geology. 

To the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany and to the Plymouth Cordage Company for 
their gifts of $500 each for the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $586.80 
for the Psychological Laboratory. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Cabot for their gift of 
$500 for the Theological School. 

To the Halle Brothers Company for the gift of 
$500 for the Case System of Teaching in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Elliott P. Jeslin for their addi- 
tional gift of $500 toward the“expenses of a new 
Chemical Laboratory. 

To Mr. Vance C. McCormick for his gift of $500 
for the Surgical Laboratory. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the second quarterly 
payment for the year 1922-23, on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in accordance 
with their vote of May 11, 1920. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $350 for 
the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for 1923-24. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $350 for 
the Dental School Endowment of the Class of 1896. 

To Mr. Walter S. Barker for his gift of $250 for 
research in Economics. 

To Mrs. Walter B. Cannon and to Mrs. Charles 
F. Whiting for their gifts of $100 each for experi- 
mental teaching in the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. 

To Messrs. Robert F. Herrick and Morton D. 
Hull for their gifts of $100 each for research in the 
Department of Government. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $150 for 
the loan fund of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

To Miss Elizabeth P. Douglass for her gift of $100 
for the Semitic Museum. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $100 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of $83.33 
for the Fogg Art Museum Equipment and Emer- 
gency Fund. 
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To Mrs. Ralph B. Williams and to Messrs. 
Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson and Robert A. 
Jackson for the gift of $57.50 for the George 
Schiinemann Jackson Fund. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of $50 
on account of their scholarship. 

To Mrs. Charles E. Inches for her gift of $50 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Gustave Pabst, Jr., for his gift of $50 for 
a prize in Fine Arts 5c. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 
for a graduate scholarship in the Law School. 

To the United Daughters of the Confederacy for 
the gift of 850 for a scholarship in the Law School. 

To Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for her gift of 
$21.59 for books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Charles Almy for his gift of $10 for re- 
search in Epilepsy. 

Voted to accept the offer of $100,000 
for research in Forestry from an anony- 
mous donor. 

Voted to offer to the Carlyle House 
Memorial Trust in London the sewing 
case belonging to Mrs. Thomas Carlyle 
which was bequeathed to Harvard Uni- 
versity by Miss Sara Norton. 

Dr. Walcott reported the death of 
John Trowbridge, Rumford Professor and 
Lecturer on the Application of Science to 
the Useful Arts, Emeritus, and Honorary 
Director of the Jefferson Physical Labora- 
tory, which occurred on the 18th instant, 
in the eightieth year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect Feb. 11, 1923: Eugene Holloway 
Roseboom, as Assistant in History. 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1923: Roger Bigelow Mer- 
riman, as a member of the Committee on Division 


Examinations, in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Dental School: 
Charles William Crowley, Assistant in Prosthetic 
Dentistry; Ralph William Short, Assistant in 
Orthodontia; Walter Wright Vaughan, Assistant in 
Extracting and Anesthesia; John Raymond Wallace, 
Assistant in Oral Pathology. Medical School: Percy 
Bernard Davidson, Raphael Isaacs, and Dwight 
O'Hara, Assistants in Medicine; Eli Charles Rom- 
burg and Charles Augustus Weymuller, Assistants 
in Pediatrics; Hyman Morrison, Assistant in Medi- 
cine; William Frederick Cotting, Assistant in 


Surgery; Clifford Lambie Derick and Paul Resni- 
koff, Teaching Fellows in Medicine; Oscar Jacobus 
Raeder, Instructor in Neuropathology; Walter Lewis 
Treadway, Associate in Preventive Medicine and 
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Hygiene; Elliott Gray Brackett, Associate in Ortho- 
pedic Surgery, Courses for Graduates. 

For the second half of 1922-23: Robert Sanderson 
Mulliken, Research Fellow in Physics; James 
Cramer Hudson, Assistant in Physics. 


Voted to appoint Robert Howard Lord, 
a member of the Committee on Division 
Examinations in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics for two 
years from Sept. 1, 1923. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Kingsley 
Porter, Exchange Professor to France for 
the year 1923-24. 

Voted to rescind the vote of Dec. 27, 
1922, granting leave of absence to Profes- 
sor Edward C. Moore for the academic 
year 1923-24, and to grant him leave of 
absence for the second halfof the year 
1923-24, 


Meeting of March 26, 1923 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Sarah A. Matchett (Mrs. 
William F. Matchett) securities valued at $124,- 
856.49 additional. 

From the estate of Mary Anna Palmer Draper 
(Mrs. Henry Draper) $7443.19 additional. 

From the estate of Kingman N. Robins $505.50. 

From the estate of Frederic Ward Putnam $150 
for the Frederic W. Putnam Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $13,345 to 
establish the Albert Martin Kales Scholarship in 
the Law School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $11,695 for 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the unrestricted gift 
of $10,117.88 for “ Anonymous Fund T.” 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $10,000 
for the Fogg Art Museum for excavations in Greek 
lands. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $5000 
for the “‘Museum Equipment and Emergency 
Fund” of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mrs. Edward H. Harriman for the gift of 
$3000 for the Psycho-Educational Clinic of the 
Graduate School of Education. 

To Mr. George A. McKinlock for the additional 
gift of $2031.25 in cash and securities valued at $1 
for the George A. McKinlock, Jr., Dormitory. 

To Mr. David Pingree for his gift of $2000 for the 
Botanical Museum. 

To Mesdames Robert D. Jenks and William 
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Furness Jenks for the gift of $1500 additional for 
the Robert Darrah Jenks Scholarship. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $1250 toward a certain salary. 

To Messrs. Gordon Abbott, William Endicott, 
and George P. Gardner for their gifts of $350 each, 
and to Mr. Philip Stockton for his gift of $200 for 
a certain salary. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $1200 for 
“Special Summer Fellowships for 1923.” 

To Mr. John S. Ames for the gift of $1000 for the 
Warner Expedition of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Dr. John L. Bremer for the gift of $1000 for 
the Department of Anatomy. 

To Miss Marian Roby Case for the gift of $1000 
for the Botanic Garden. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $1000 for their 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears for the gift of 
$1000 for the library of the Arnold Arboretum. 

To Messrs. George R. Agassiz and Ernest B. 
Dane for their gifts of $200 each, to Mr. James F. 
Porter for his gift of $100, and to Messrs. Frederick 
P. Fish, Alexander Forbes and Nathaniel T. Kidder 
for their gifts of $50 each for the Bermuda Biological 
Station for Research. 

To“ A Friend” for the gift of $416.66 for research 
in Tropical Medicine. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $400 for 
certain expenses at the Jefferson Physical Labora- 
tory. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for the gift of $350 for the 
University Portraits Fund of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, Incorporated, for the gift of $250 for a 
research fellowship. 

To Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge for his gift 
of $200, and to Dean George H. Edgell for his gift 
of $12.50 for binding books in the College Library. 

To the Harvard Club of the Connecticut Valley 
for the gift of $200 for a scholarship. 

To Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge for his gift 
of $200 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Dr. Samuel A. Levine for the gift of $100 for 
the Medical School Loan Fund. 

To Mr. Emile F. Williams for the gift of $100 
for the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. Howard Coonley for the gift of $50, and 
to Mr. Robert Amory for the gift of $25 for the 
Financial Library of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 for the George Schiinemann Jack- 
son Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the unrestricted gift 
of $40. 

To Mrs. Walter D. Brooks for the gift of $10 for 
Epilepsy Research in the Department of Neuro- 
pathology. 

The President reported the receipt of a 
vote of thanks from Yale for the gift from 
Harvard of the Yale Commencement 


Exercises for 1818. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Lady 
Bryce for her gift of a photograph of the 
late Viscount James Bryce, O.M. 

The President reported the death of 
Clarence Erskine Kelley, Instructor in 
Astronomy, which occurred on the 18th 
instant, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age. 

The President reported the arrange- 
ments which he had made for an exchange 
of tutors with the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge for the coming year. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1923: Chester Alden Mc- 
Lain, as Assistant Professor of Law; John Eliot 
Wolff, as Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy, 
and Curator of the Mineralogical Museum. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1923: George Washing- 
ton Cram, Secretary of the Faculty of the Engineering 
School. Law School: Hector Galloway Spaulding, as 
Ezra Thayer Teaching Fellow. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1923: Lawrence Litch- 
field, Jr., Assistant in Geography. 

For the second half of 1922-23: Henry Jackson, 
IJr., Assistant in Chemistry; Charles Simpson Wood- 
all, Assistant in Chemistry; Nathaniel Cooper 
Kendrick, Assistant in History; Charles Arthur 
Glover, Assistant in Economics; Warner Grenelle 
Rice, Assistant in English; Cecil Calvert Bean, 
Assistant in English. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1923: Theological 
School: Henry Joel Cadbury, as Assistant Professor 
of New Testament Interpretation. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the Engineering School for the 
year 1923-24, and it was voted to appoint 
them: Hector James Hughes, Dean; 
Henry Lloyd Smyth, Harry Ellsworth 
Clifford, Elmer Peter Kohler, George 
Chandler Whipple, Lionel Simeon Marks. 

Voted to make the following change of 
title: Charles Augustus Weymuller from 
Assistant in Pediatrics to Alumni As- 
sistant in Pediatrics. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor William Zebina Ripley and 
Professor Charles Hall Grandgent for the 
second half of the academic year 1923-24, 
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and to Professor Henry Wilder Foote for 
the academic year 1923-24, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of April 2, 1923 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt and the same was gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Miss Annie L. Dexter securi- 
ties valued at $15,036 additional. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$6250 for the School of Public Heaith. 

To Dr. William Norton Bullard for the gift of 
$1000 for the Department of Neuropathology. 

To the Committee on Epilepsy for the gift of 
$300 for Research in Epilepsy. 

To Mrs. Henry Villard for the gift of $120.90 for 
Special Expenses for the College Library. 

To Mr. James Loeb for the gift of $100 for the 
purchase of Labor Periodicals for the College 
Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $20 for the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 


The resignation of Thomas Jefferson 
Duffield as Instructor in Vital Statistics 
was received and accepted, to take effect 
April 1, 1923. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1923: Anthropology: 
George Clapp Vaillant, Assistant in Anthropology. 
Botany: Arthur Bliss Seymour, Assistant in the 
Farlow Herbarium of Cryptogamic Botany. Chem- 
istry: Albert Sprague Coolidge, Instructor in Chem- 
istry; Barnett Fred Dodge, Lecturer on Chemical 
Engineering; Howard Warner Starkweather, In- 
structor in Chemistry. Classics: Harry Knowles 
Messenger, Instructor in Greek and Latin. Eco- 
nomics: Olin Winthrop Blackett and Mandell 
Morton Bober, Instructors in Economics. Fine Arts: 
Martin Mower, Instructor in Fine Arts; Leonard 
Opdycke, Tutor in Fine Arts; Alan Reed Priest, 
Tutor and Assistant in Fine Arts; George Parker 
Winship, Lecturer on the History of Printing. Ge- 
ology: George Vibert Douglas, Assistant in Geology. 
German: Walter Emil Bauer, Harold Shepherd 
Bennett, Roe-Merrill Secrist Heffner, Asbury 


Haven Herrick, George Maxwell Howe, Gerhart 
Friedrich Jentsch, John Theodore Krumpelmann, 
Walther Martin Miller, and Walter Silz, Instructors 
in German. Government: Joseph Wright, Superin- 
tendent of the Library for Municipal Research. 
Mathematics: Philip Franklin, Benjamin Peirce 
Instructor in Mathematics; Henry Leslie Garabedian, 
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Keet William Halbert, Ralph Lent Jeffrey, Fred 
William Perkins, Morris Miller Slotnick, Edward 
Roy Cecil Miles, and Turner Linn Smith, In- 
structors in Mathematics. University Administra- 
tion: Francis Welles Hunnewell, Secretary to the 
Corporation; Mark Antony DeWolfe Howe, Bi- 
ographer of the Harvard Dead in the War against 
Germany; Edward Stanley Emery, Assistant Comp- 
troller; Melville Conley Whipple, Sanitary In- 
spector; Bruce Rogers, Printing Adviser to the Press. 
College Administration: George Washington Cram, 
Secretary for Student Employment; Thurman Los 
Hood, Secretary of the Committee on the Use of 
English by Students. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1923: Edward Bal- 
lantine, Instructor in Music; Edward Burlingame 
Hill, Assistant Professor of Music. 


Meeting of April 9, 1923 
The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$500 from the estate of Miss Anna P. 
Jackson for the use of the Herbarium, and 

the same was gratefully accepted. 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $20,489.93 
toward the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for the 
additional gift of $4617.83 for the McKinlock 
dormitory. 

To the Commonwealth Fund for the gift of $2500 
for the Psycho-Educational Clinic of the Graduate 
School of Education. 

To the Class of 1901 for the additional gift of 
$1000 toward their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of $375 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To the Harvard Club of Michigan for the gift of 
$366.67 toward the scholarships for 1922-23. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the gift 
of $233.34 toward the scholarships for 1922-23. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift of 
$62.50 toward the scholarship for 1922-23. 

To Woodward and Lothrop, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $350 for Industrial Hygiene — Retail stores. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 for 
a certain salary. 

To Mr. Edward A. Filene for his gift of $250 for 
the Purchase of the library of Dr. Stidekum for the 
College Library. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Mr. Charles H. Taylor for his gift of $100 for 
printing “Harvard Library Notes.” 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their additional gift of $57.50 for the George 
Schiinemann Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Dudley L. Pickman for his gift of $50 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. Stuart W. Webb for his gift of $50 for the 
Graduate School of Business Administration — 
Financial Library Fund. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For the first half of 1923-24: Fine Arts: Charles 
Rufus Morey, Visiting Lecturer. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1923: Chemistry: 
Bert Sidney Taylor, Assistant. Education: Daniel 
Alfred Prescott, Instructor in Education; John 
Joseph Mahoney, Director of Extension Courses; 
Frederick James Allen, Research Associate in the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance; William Henry 
Geer, Lecturer on Physical Education; Augustus 
Delafield Zanzig and Thomas Whitney Surette, 
Lecturers on the Teaching of Music; Charles Swain 
Thomas, Lecturer on the Teaching of English; 
Walter Elmore Fornald, Lecturer on the Mental 
Diagnosis of Children; Arthur Orlo Norten, Lecturer 
on the History of Education; George Alonzo Mirick, 
Lecturer on Elementary Education. 

From Sept. 1, 1923: Charles Palache, Curator of 
the Mineralogical Museum, 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion for one year from Sept. 1, 1923, and 
it, was voted to appoint them: Henry 
Wyman Holmes, Dean; Walter Fenno 
Dearborn, John Marks Brewer, Alexander 


James Inglis, Leslie Olin Cummings. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, February 26, 1923 


The following sixteen members were 
present: Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of the 
University, Messrs. Appleton, Bradford, 
Brent, Coolidge, L. A. Frothingham, P. R. 
Frothingham, Gay, Greene, Hallowell, 
Marvin, Sedgwick, W. S. Thayer, Wister, 
Wolcott, Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Dr. Bradford was elected Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Jan. 8, 1923, electing Harold Hitchings 
Burbank, Associate Professor of Econom- 
ics, to serve from Feb. 12, 1923, was taken 
from the table and the Board voted to 
consent to said vote. 

The Secretary of the Board communi- 
cated the vote of the President and Fel- 


lows of Jan. 22, 1923, consenting to the 
vote of the Board of Jan. 8, 1923, amend- 
ing the Rules and Bylaws relating to the 
Postal Ballot for the election of Overseers. 

Mr. Adams presented the votes of the 
President and Fellows of Jan. 22, 1923, 
increasing the tuition fee in the Graduate 
School of Education to $250, beginning 
September, 1923; appointing William 
Leonard Crum, Assistant Professor of 
Statistics, for two years from Sept. 1, 1923; 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

Mr. Adams presented the vote of the 
President and Fellows of Feb. 26, 1923, 
conferring the following degrees upon the 
following persons recommended therefor 
by the Faculties of the several Depart- 
ments of the University respectively, and 
the Board voted to consent to said vote. 
[Degrees.] The total number of the fore- 
going degrees is 150. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of May 22, 1922, establishing the degree 
of Doctor of Commercial Science in the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, laid upon the table at the meeting of 
the Board on June 22, 1922, was taken 
from the table, and after debate thereon, 
the Board voted to consent to said vote. 

Pursuant to notice duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board of a proposed 
amendment to the Rules and Bylaws 
relating to Standing Committees of the 
Board, the Board voted to amend Section 
27 of the Rules and Bylaws by inserting 
the words ‘‘Committee on Relations with 
the Alumni” immediately after the words 
“Committee on Elections,” and upon the 
motion of Mr. Marvin the Board voted 
to recommend to the President and Fel- 
lows the appointment by them of a Secre- 
tary of Alumni Affairs. 

The Secretary of the Board communi- 
cated the following letter from Mr. James 
H. Hyde, acknowledging the receipt of the 
vote of the Board of Jan. 8, 1923, express- 
ing the appreciation by the Board of his 
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valuable services during the past twenty- 
five years in promoting scholarly and 
friendly relations between Harvard Uni- 
versity and the French Universities: 
Wixtnrop H. Wane, 

Secretary of the Board of Overseers of Harvard 

College, 

My pear Mr. Wape, 

Many thanks for your welcome letter of January 
13th, and its most interesting enclosure. 

Will you please present to the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard College my best thanks for their very 
kind vote; I appreciate very much your personal 
congratulations and good wishes, and thank you 
also. 

If as you say the Franco-American exchange 
“has been furthering a good understanding between 
the two peoples,” its purpose has been accom- 
plished, as I think the peace of the world depends 
on England, France and America knowing and un- 
derstanding each other. 

Believe me, with renewed thanks 
Yours always 
James H. Hype 

Mr. Greene, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, presented the resignation of 
Mr. Harris Whittemore from the Com- 
mittee to Visit the Fogg Museum and the 
Division of Fine Arts, and it was accepted 
by the Board. 

Mr. Greene, in the absence of Judge 
Swayze, presented and read a report of the 
Committee to Visit the Law School, and 
it was accepted and placed on file. 

Mr. L. A. Frothingham presented a 
brief oral report of the Committee to 
Visit the Division of Government. 

Mr. Appleton suggested that the Board 
should invite President Lowell to sit for 
his portrait, and that the same should be 
presented by the Overseers to the Uni- 
versity, and upon his motion the Board 
appointed a Committee of three members 
of the Board, of whom Mr. Coolidge 
should be chairman, with power to asso- 
ciate two other members of this or previ- 
ous Boards with himself, to carry out this 
vote. 


Stated Meeting, April 9, 1923 
The following twenty-three members 


were present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the 
President of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the 
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President of the University, Mr. Adams, 
the Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Appleton, Bradford, Coolidge, Drury, 
Felton, P. R. Frothingham, Gage, Greene, 
Hallowell, Jackson, James, Lamont, 
Mack, Marvin, Swayze, W. S. Thayer, 
Wister, Wolcott, Woods, Young. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 26 and April 9, 1923, ap- 
pointing Henry Joel Cadbury, Assistant 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1923; ap- 
pointing the following persons as members 
of the Administrative Board of the Engi- 
neering School for the year 1923-24: 
Hector James Hughes, Dean; Henry 
Lloyd Smyth, Harry Ellsworth Clifford, 
Elmer Peter Kohler, George Chandler 
Whipple, Lionel Simeon Marks; appoint- 
ing the following persons as members of 
the Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Education for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1923: Henry Wyman Holmes, 
Dean; Walter Fenno Dearborn, John 
Marks Brewer, Alexander James Inglis, 
Leslie Olin Cummings; and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 26, 1923, “That up to the 
capacity of the Freshman Halls all mem- 
bers of the Freshman Class shall reside 
and board in the Freshman Halls, except 
those who are permitted by the Dean of 
Harvard College to live elsewhere. In the 
application of this rule men of the white 
and colored races shall not be compelled 
to live and eat together, nor shall any man 
be excluded by reason of his color’’; and 
after debate thereon the Board voted 
unanimously to consent to said vote. 

The Committee appointed to consider 
and report to the Governing Boards 
principles and methods for more effective 
sifting of candidates for admission to the 
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University, presented its report through 
the President of the University, who 
stated that it embodied the unanimous 
conclusions of the Committee, and said 
report was accepted and the Board unani- 
mously adopted the following votes 
thereon: 

‘That in the administration of rules for 
admission Harvard College maintain its 
traditional policy of freedom from dis- 
crimination on grounds of race or reli- 
gion; 

“That the Board commend the other 
recommendations of the report to the 
careful consideration of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, with the request that 
any changes in the methods of admission 
to Harvard College adopted by the 
Faculty be presented to the Governing 
Boards for approval.” 

Upon the motion of President Lowell, 
the Board further voted unanimously that 
the Secretary of the Board be authorized 
and instructed to express to said Com- 
mittee the gratitude and appreciation of 
the Board for their valued services and 
report. 

Mr. Greene, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, recommended that there be 
added to the Committee to Visit the 
Botanical Museum, Dr. Joseph Lincoln 
Goodale, Mr. Walter Deane and Dr. 
Robert Tracy Jackson, and the Board 
voted to adopt such recommendation and 
to appoint the foregoing persons to said 
Committee. 

Mr. Greene, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, recommended that the fol- 
lowing persons constitute the new Stand- 
ing Committee on Relations with the 
Alumni, and the Board roted to appoint 
the same: Overseers: Mr. Greene, Mr. 
James, Mr. Felton, ez officio: Mr. Lowell, 
the President of the University; Judge 
Grant, the President of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation; Mr. Marvin, the President of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. 

Dr. Frothingham presented a brief oral 


report of the Committee on University 
Extension. 

The Board voted in accordance with 
the precedents of previous years, to hold 
a Special Two Days’ Meeting of the 
Board on May 14 and 15, 1923. 

The Board voted to appoint the follow- 
ing persons Principal and Assistant In- 
spectors of Polls for the election of Over- 
seers on next Commencement Day: 

Principal Inspector: George Sturgis, 
1913. Assistant Inspectors: Wilford C. 
Saeger, 1904; Thomas H. Lanman, 1912; 
Ralph C. Piper, 1912; Henry E. Reeves, 
1912; W. Philip Tobey, 1912; Frederic 
Gooding, 1912; William B. Nash, 1913; 
Roland B. Batchelder, 1913; John B. 
Cummings, 1913; Nelson Curtis, Jr., 
1914; Theodore B. Pitman, 1914; Charles 
G. Squibb, 1914; C. Sinclair Weeks, 1914; 
Gordon Curtis, 1914; Russell H. Kettell, 
1914; John R. Abbot, 1914; Robert S. B. 
Boyd, 1914; Francis W. Capper, 1915; 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, 8rd, 1915; W. H. 
Claflin, Jr., 1915; Day Kimball, 2d, 
1915; Harcourt Amory, Jr., 1916; J. 
Oliver Beebe, 1916; Henry L. F. Kreger, 
1916; Walter H. Trumbull, 1916; William 
J. Bingham, 1916; Wells Blanchard, 
1916; James W. D. Seymour, 1917. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Curistina H. Baker, Acting Dean 


The most important event of the last 
three months at Radcliffe has been the 
election of Ada Louise Comstock, at 
present Dean of Smith College, to the full- 
time Presidency of Radcliffe College, at 
the expiration of President Briggs’s 
twenty years of service. Miss Comstock, 
a graduate of Smith College in 1897, to 
which she transferred from the University 
of Minnesota, was Dean of Women at 
Minnesota for several years prior to going 
to Smith College, where she has been 
Dean since 1912. She is President of the 
American Association of University 
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Women. Miss Comstock generously gave 
to the College four days of her Spring 
vacation and met the Associates of Rad- 
cliffe College and its students. The Chair- 
man of the Academic Board entertained 
Miss Comstock at dinner, at which Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Lowell were present. 

All the alumnz and past students and 
all friends of Radcliffe regret the ap- 
proaching end of President Briggs’s long 
and valued service to the College. Rad- 
cliffe has grown in the last few years to the 
number of seven hundred and fifty stu- 
dents, one hundred and ninety of whom 
are graduate students. There has been 
a gain of sixty per cent in the Freshman 
Class, over the year before. The duties 
of Mr. Briggs in his position as part- 
time President have steadily increased 
until they have exceeded what he in all 
reason should be called upon to give to 
the College. He has met these increased 
tasks with unfailing generosity of spirit. 

Professor Wilbur C. Abbott has been 
elected an Associate of Radcliffe College 
for a term of three years from September, 
1922. 

President Briggs has been elected an 
Associate of Radcliffe College for a term 
of six years from September, 1923. 

The Secretary, Miss Harriet D. Buck- 
ingham, represented Radcliffe College at a 
conference of the Association of Collegiate 
Registrars in Cleveland on February 23 
and 24. 

The Acting Dean represented the Col- 
lege at a Conference of Deans held in 
connection with the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in Cleve- 
land on February 26, 27, and 28. The 
Acting Dean spoke for the College at four 
high schools in Detroit and before a group 
of Radcliffe past students and friends. 
She was entertained by the Radcliffe 
Club of Detroit, who made all arrange- 
ments for her while there. The Radcliffe 
Club of Buffalo entertained the Acting 
Dean at luncheon and brought together a 
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group of friends and past students to hear 
about the College. In Schenectady the 
Radcliffe group arranged an afternoon tea 
at the home of the Dean of Union College, 
at which the Acting Dean spoke. 

The Acting Dean also represented the 
College at a meeting of the Housing 
Committee of the Boston Branch of 
the American Association of University 
Women, at Technology, and at a luncheon 
of the Professional Women’s Club of 
Boston. The Acting Dean has represented 
the College at a conference of New Eng- 
land Deans at Connecticut College on 
April 21, and at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Scientific 
Research by Women, at Wellesley Col- 
lege, on April 28. 

On February 13 a conference for stu- 
dents concentrating in Social Service, 
Economics, and Psychology was held at 
the College, to present the opportunities 
offered by the Prince School of Store 
Service, at which Mrs. Prince spoke. 

On March 1 there was held a conference 
on Social Service work, addressed by Mrs. 
Eva Whiting White. 

On March 27 Miss Ruutz-Rees, the 
principal of Rosemary Hall, spoke to the 
Seniors and Juniors who are interested in 
the profession of teaching. 

On March 8 Radcliffe College enter- 
tained at afternoon tea the Harvard 
Dames. 

Mr. Channing Pollock was entertained 
at dinner at one of the Halls of Residence, 
at the request of the Endowment Com- 
mittee, who are grateful to him for having 
given the proceeds of one night’s per- 
formance of his play in New York to the 
Endowment Fund. 

Miss Ellis Fermor of Oxford University, 
the Rose Sidgwick Fellowship holder, was 
entertained at luncheon, with President 
Briggs and the President of the Boston 
Branch of the American Association of 
University Women. 

On April 13 Dr. Margaret Nordfeldt 
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of the Women’s Foundation for Health 
dined at the Halls and later addressed the 
students. 

On March 23 the ministers gave a tea 
to the students. 

The students met for an informal serv- 
ice at Barnard Hall on Easter evening, the 
Acting Dean speaking. 

On March 17 was held the debate with 
Mt. Holyoke, and on the same evening a 
Radcliffe team debated with Barnard 
College. Both Radcliffe teams lost. This 
year ends the series of years during which 
the triangular debates were to lead up to 
the winning of a cup. This year seems to 
be the time to consider seriously whether 
Radcliffe wishes to continue in this inter- 
collegiate debating league, as Radcliffe 
offers no course in debating and the work 
is entirely an extra-curriculum activity. 

On March 23 and 24 the Freshmen gave 
their play, to which the students from 
near-by schools were invited. 

On March 28 was held a meeting to 
arouse interest in Silver Bay, at which Dr. 
Raymond Calkins and two alumne spoke. 

The Students’ International Assembly 
has had two meetings, one of which was 
addressed by Professor Manley Hudson 
and Miss Sarah Wambaugh. At the sec- 
ond meeting three of the foreign students 
who are traveling over the United States 
under the auspices of the International 
Forum addressed the students. 

Miss Alice Davis, Radcliffe, 1915, a 
relief worker in Russia, was the chief 
speaker at a mass meeting for the Student 
Friendship Fund, on April 9. President 
Briggs presided and opened the meeting. 

On April 6 was held the Gymnasium 
meet, — a successful and delightful end- 
ing to the winter term of indoor sports. 

The following six Seniors and five 
Juniors were initiated to Phi Beta Kappa 
in March, and one Senior of last year’s 
class who was unable to be present at that 
time: Seniors, Eleanor Chase, Ethel 
Emerson, Natalie Granton, Elizabeth 


Hahn, Kathleen Middleton, and Eleanor 
Poland. Juniors, Pauline Dodge, Mary 
Ford, Esther Owens, Irma Reed, and 
Carolyn Stubbs. Louise Alger, of the 
Class of 1922. 

The Ruth Holden Memorial Fellowship 
was awarded for the current year to Miss 
Minnie M. Martin, a Senior concentrating 
in Botany. 

The Radcliffe Club of San Francisco has 
awarded a scholarship for 1923-24 to Miss 
Juanita Huntley, a Senior at Mills Col- 
lege. 

This is the first year in which the 
General Examinaticrs are applied at Rad- 
cliffe in other Departments than History, 
Government, and Economics; and the 
Seniors are of their own good judgment 
omitting many activities and are con- 
centrating with excellent spirit upon their 
preparations for the Generals. 

Miss Rose Sherman, the Librarian, has 
been granted a leave of absence for 1923- 
24, after fifteen years of service. 

The College has been made residuary 
legatee of the estate of Margaret Waites, 
1906. Miss Waites left also to the College 
her library and whatever personal belong- 
ings the College may wish to use. 

The Radcliffe Club of Boston held a 
meeting on February 5, at which Mr. 
William Beebe, the distinguished natural- 
ist, spoke; and on April 1, the Club gave a 
tea for President-elect Ada L. Comstock, 
at the home of Mrs. S. Burt Wolbach. 
On February 27 the Radcliffe Alumne 
Association gave a tea to the Senior Class, 
at Agassiz House. 

The Endowment Fund now lacks only 
$60,000 for the completion of the $1,000- 
000 sought before July 1. Ninety-three 
per cent of the alumne have contributed. 
Three fourths of the amount received is in 
cash and securities. The rise in value of 
the securities and the interest in the 
invested cash will almost entirely pay the 
expenses of the campaign from the begin- 
ning. 
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By Wa.tace Everarp STEARNS, ’23 


The hockey team closed its season on 
March 7 by a stirring victory over Yale 
in the third game of the series which was 
played at New Haven. A hard-played 
over-time contest ended with the Crimson 
sextet on the long end of the 2 to 1 score 
in which Captain George Owen, Jr., ’23, 
and E. M. Beals, ’25, were the stars for 
Harvard, while Captain Bulkeley of Yale 
excelled for the Blue team. This contest 
gave the team the “Big Three” hockey 
championship for the season. Prior to 
this game the sextet was defeated 3 to 0 by 
Yale in the second contest in the Arena on 
March 3: in this game O’Hearn and Reid 
of the opposing sextet played aggressive 
hockey throughout. After winning the 
second Princeton game on Feb. 24 in the 
Baker rink by a 2 to 1 score in which W. 
E. Crosby, Jr., 24, starred for the Crim- 
son, the team won the deciding contest in 
the Arena on February 28, 1 to 0. Chand- 
ler Bigelow, 25, warded off many shots 
that would ordinarily have spelled scores 
by his excellent work at goal, while Cap- 
tain Owen and Beals again led the offense 
with the latter making the only tally of 
the contest. Between the contests with 
Yale and Princeton the team won victo- 
ries over Queens College from Canada bya 
2 to 1 score and Cornell by 6 to 0; it lost to 
Dartmouth 1 to 0 in a well-played game. 
As a whole the season was successful. 

W. E. Crosby, Jr., ’24, of West Newton, 
was elected captain for next year. He 
prepared at Newton High School where 
Captain George Owen, Jr., ’23, also played 
for three years. During his freshman year 
Crosby was captain of the 1924 hockey 
team, as well as a member of the freshman 
football and tennis teams; he was also 
vice-president of his class that year and on 
its executive board. For the past two 
years he has been on the university foot- 
ball squad. During his hockey career he 
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has played a consistently good game, be- 
ing responsible for many scores. 

The 1926 hockey team after playing a 
scoreless tie with St. Paul’s School at Con- 
cord, N.H., met defeat, 3 to 1, at the hands 
of the strong Yale 1926 sextet. This de- 
feat was one of the surprises of the season 
which up to that game had been unusu- 
ally successful. Francis L. Barton of Bos- 
ton was chosen manager of the team. 

The University basketball team closed 
its season on March 20 with a 24 to 14 de- 
feat at the hands of Yale which had just 
previously won the Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionship. Suisman of Yale and A. E. 
McLeish, ’23, last year’s captain, were the 
leading scorers of the game for their re- 
spective teams. Prior to this contest the 
five defeated Worcester Tech 31 to 28 and 
Rhode Island State 37 to 31. At the close 
of the season Captain Lewis Gordon, ’24, 
of Gloucester was reélected for next year. 

The 1926 team won five straight games 
before its final contest with the Yale 
freshman team and defeated Yale 32 to 29. 

Among the minor sport teams the fenc- 
ing team alone had a successful winter. 
It defeated Dartmouth, Pennsylvania, 
and M.I.T., lost to Yale, 8 to 5, and then 
won the Intercollegiate fencing title in 
New York. The two Lane twins — Cap- 
tain E. H. and E. L. ’24—were the 
stars of the team. E. H. Lane, ’24, was 
reélected captain for next year. 

The wrestling team was defeated by 
Brown, M.I.T., Princeton, and Yale, and 
won over Norwich and Dartmouth. E. H. 
Bates, ’25, of Carpinteria, California, was 
elected captain of the 1924 team. 

In February the freshman track team 
won a very close and interesting meet 
from the Huntington School by the score 
of 35 to 33; in the Knights of Columbus 
games on the 17th of that month both of 
the relay teams won over their opponents, 
while C. A. C. Eastman, ’24, won the shot 
put and Captain J. W. Burke, ’23, was the 
individual star of the meet. On February 
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24 in the annual triangular meet with 
Dartmouth and Cornell, the University 
track team placed third with 28 points; 
Cornell was second with 38 and Dart- 
mouth first with 50. Captain Burke again 
showed his superiority in this meet. On 
March 4 the indoor season closed with 
Harvard taking sixth place in the I.C. 
A.A.A. meet, which was won by the 
University of Pennsylvania with Prince- 
ton and Yale tying for fifth place. The 
1926 relay team, composed of Captain 
R. G. Allen, W. R. Chase, J. C. McGlone, 
and F. P. Kane, won against its op- 
ponents in good time. Between the indoor 
and outdoor seasons the annual winter 
carnival was held, which as in past years 
served to point out new material for the 
spring. More than 200 men reported at 
the meeting for candidates held in the 
Union on March 30. W. A. Barron, ’14, 
W. J. Bingham, ’16, Captain J. W. Burke, 
23, and Captain William Martin ad- 
dressed the meeting. Shortly after the 
outdoor work began, the team was divided 
into two sections —the Reds and the 
Whites — which held several informal 
meets. On April 27 Harvard placed 
fourth in the Pennsylvania relays, with 
Oxford winning; the team was composed 
of Captain Burke, J. E. Merrill, ’24, Jef- 
ferson Fletcher, ’25, and W. C. Chapin, 
’25. Other Harvard entrants who placed 
were L. K. Marshall, ’24, fourth in the 
hammer throw, C. A. C. Eastman, ’24, 
third in the shot put, W. Greenidge, ’24, 
fourth in the javelin, and C. C. Carpenter, 
’24, fourth, and W. V. Miller, ’23, fifth in 
the discus. The 1926 relay team lost to 
the Yale ’26 quartet by the scant margin 
of one foot. On May 5 the track team met 
its first opponent in an outdoor meet, de- 
feating M.1.T. by the score of 81 to 54. 
Captain Burke won first place in both the 
440 and 880 yard races. 

The 1926 track team had its first spring 
meet on April 28th against Andover at 
Andover, losing by the score of 673 to 58}. 
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J. N. Watters, captain of the 1926 cross- 
country team, was easily the star of the 
meet, winning both the 880 and the mile 
runs. Between the Exeter and Andover 
meets the squad elected R. G. Allen of 
Andover as captain. On May 5 the team 
lost to Exeter at Exeter, N.H., 653 to 603. 
The features of this meet were the victory 
of Captain Allen over O’ Neil of Exeter in 
the 880, the winning of the mile by Wat- 
ters and of both the javelin and shot put 
by M. A. Cheek. 

The first baseball practice occurred in 
the cage on February 13 when battery 
candidates reported for the first time. On 
April 3 the first outdoor practice was held 
for the squad; the first game of the spring 
season came on the 7th with a 6 to 3 vic- 
tory over Boston University. Other vic- 
tories before the spring trip were over, 
Connecticut Agricultural College, 6 to 5, 
and Wesleyan, 11 to 7. During the spring 
vacation the team won two and lost two 
games on its southern trip: the victories 
were over Annapolis, 7 to 4, and Mary- 
land, 2 to 0; the defeats were at the hands 
of William and Mary, 14 to 0, and Cath- 
olic University of Washington, D.C., 13 
to 7. Since the vacation the nine has de- 
feated Bates, 3 to 0, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Coliege. 13 to 7, and Cornell, 12 
to 2, and has lost to Holy Cross, 1 to 0, 
and University of Maine, 9 to 7. In these 
early games Young and E. Herrmann, ’25, 
proved the most dependable pitchers; the 
batting and fielding of Gordon and Owen 
were markedly good. C. P. Fordyce, ’23, 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, is the manager. 

The 1926 team has won three of its four 
games of the regular spring season, de- 
feating Cushing Academy, Worcester 
Academy, and High School of Commerce 
and losing to Williston Academy. J. J. 
Maher, of Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
elected captain of the team. 

The University crew squad started its 
practice in the tank during the latter part 
of February, and finally late in March got 
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out on the Charles River. A large number 
of men are taking up rowing either on the 
squads of the university and freshman 
crews or 150 pound crews or the several 
class crews. In the first race of the season 
held on April 28 on the Severn River the 
University lost to the Navy and Prince- 
ton, being six lengths behind Annapolis 
and one and a quarter behind Princeton. 
On that same day the 1926 boat won a 
splendidly-rowed race against the An- 
nepolis Plebes and the Princeton 1926 
crew. F. J. Muller is coach of the Univer- 
sity crews; H. H. Haines coaches the 1926 
boats. A. H. Ladd, Jr., ’23, of Milton is 
captain of the Varsity, E. S. Matthews, 
23, of Spokane, Wash. of the Second 
Crew, and Richard Trimble of New York 
City of the 1926 crew. 

The seating of the crews for the races 
against Annapolis and Princeton was as 
follows: University — Bow, S. B. Kelley, 
°25; 2, H. S. Morgan, ’23; 3, G. R. John- 
son, 25; 4, C. K. Cummings, Jr., ’23; 5, 
H. H. Fuller, Jr., 23; 6, A. H. Ladd, Jr., 
23; (captain) 7, B. McK. Henry, ’24; 
stroke, S. N. Brown, ’24; coxswain, S. C. 
Badger, ’23. The substitutes were C. J. 
Hubbard, Jr., 24, captain of the football 
team for 1923, and E. S. Matthews, ’23, 
captain of the second crew. 1926 — Bow, 
V. F. Righter; 2, F. P. Weymer; 3, Rich- 
ard Trimble (captain); 4, W. K. Marly; 
5, D. C. Gates; 6, C. F. Darlington, Jr.; 
7, D. H. Leavitt; stroke, J. W. Adie; cox- 
swain, W. E. Beer. The freshman substi- 
tutes were Elisha Canning, Jr., and G. D. 
Krumbhaar. 

The tennis team started its practice for 
the spring season on March 21st when 
over 40 men reported at the first practice. 
During the spring vacation the team won 
matches against Chevy Chase Country 
Club, Agawam Hunt Club, Norfolk Coun- 
try Club, Baltimore Athletic Club, and 
the Country Day School of Richmond, 
Virginia. Morris Duane, ’23, of Philadel- 
phia, is the captain of this year’s team, 
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while Thomas Williams, ’23, of Boston is 
its manager. 

In the early matches of the spring the 
golf team has beaten Pennsylvania and 
Columbia and lost to Princeton. C. L. 
Peirson, ’25, and Clark Hodder, ’25, have 
excelled in these matches. D. A. Wil- 
liams, 23, of Philadelphia is the captain 
of the team. 

The Phillips Brooks House Association 
elections in February resulted as follows: 
President, B. McK. Henry, ’24, of Rose- 
mont, Pa.; vice-president, Corliss La- 
mont, ’24, of Englewood, N.J.; secretary, 
M. H. Harris, ’24, of Chestnut Hill; treas- 
urer, Gardner Cowles, Jr., ’25, of Des 
Moines, Iowa; librarian, P. H. Robb, ’25, 
of Winchester. In the election of officers 
of the Harvard Christian Association for 
1923-24, R. H. Sears, ’24, of Cambridge, 
was elected president, W. E. Crosby, Jr., 
24, of West Newton, vice-president; Ster- 
ling Dow, ’25, of Kennebunk, Maine, sec- 
retary; and B. H. Burnham, ’24, of Cam- 
bridge, treasurer. The annual dinner of 
Phillips Brooks House at which reports of 
the various activities were read was held 
April 9. Vinton Chapin, ’23, the retiring 
president, introduced W. H. Trumbull, 
15, as toastmaster, while T. W. Lamont, 
’92, gave the principal address of the eve- 
ning after the reading of the reports. 

The undergraduate committee of the 
Harvard Union for the coming year is 
composed of Corliss Lamont, ’24, vice- 
president and also representative of his 
Class; J. G. Cushman and C. M. Hast- 
ings for the Junior Class; R. G. Allen, 
N. S. Howe for the Sophomore Class. 

Recent elections in the publications are 
as follows: Crimson — M. A. Best, ’23, of 
Evanston, Ill., editorial chairman; L. J. 
Abbott, ’24, of New York City, J. D. Du- 
Bois, ’24, of Greenwich, Conn., and C. 
MacVeagh, ’24, of Washington, D.C., as- 
sistant managing editors; L. H. Sherrill, 
’26, of Philadelphia, Pa., and D. LeB. 
Sweeney, '26, of Newton Highlands, busi- 
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ness editors. Lampoon — president, F. H. 
Nichols, ’24, of New York City; ibis, B. 
Mack. Henry, ’24, of Rosemont, Pa.; 
secretary, J. McK. Kimball, ’24, of Port- 
land, Me.; and treasurer, H. L. Gilbert, 
Jr., ’24, of Cleveland, Ohio; art depart- 
ment, S. Greene, 2d, ’24 of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; B.S. Cogan, ’23, of Stoneham; E. St. 
R. Reynal, ’24, of New York City, and O. 
La Farge, ’24, of New York City; business 
department, J. K. Collins, ’25, of Boston, 
R. V. Pugh, ’25, of Cambridge, and C. E. 
Thorp, ’25, of Kewanee, Ill. Advocate — 
C. MacVeagh, ’24, resigned as president, 
O. La Farge, ’24, of New York City, was 
elected to fill his place, and C. H. Morgan, 
2d, ’24, of Worcester, was elected secre- 
tary to succeed La Farge. 

On May 12 the Crimson had its fiftieth 
anniversary dinner in commemoration of 
the founding of that paper. The dinner 
was held in the Union and was largely at- 
tended by graduate and undergraduate 
editors as well as by many invited guests. 
As a part of the plans to celebrate the oc- 
casion a large book relative to the work of 
the Crimson has been printed which con- 
tains chapters tracing the history of the 
organization, as well as statistics about its 
editors for the past fifty years: the book 
was compiled under the direction of a 
committee of present editors, Lawrence 
Rose, 23, of Bolton, Conn., chairman. 

In the Intercollegiate debates with Yale 
and Princeton held on March 23, the 
Harvard team composed of E. A. Smith, 
25, P. W. Williams, ’25, and N. E. Himes, 
723, was defeated by Yale at Sanders 
Theatre. The team that debated at 
Princeton won the decision; it was made 
up of R. S. Fanning, ’23, R. S. Bowers, 
’24, and Philip Walker, ’25. 

The Glee Club made a successful spring 
trip during the vacation singing at New 
York City, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and Canton, Ohio. 

The Dramatic Club has announced the 
election of the following new members: 


Business Department, J. W. Belser, °25, 
of New York City; P. K. Brown, 26, of 
Boston; W. B. Rydell, ’25, of Superior, 
Wis.; C. E. Thorp, ’25, of Kewanee, III. 
Publicity Department, F. Fish, ’25, of 
Winchester; V. H. Hazard, ’25, of Ja- 
maica Plain; C. T. Larson, ’25, of Kansas 
City, Mo.; F. DeW. Pingree, °25, of 
Brookline; Lendon Snedeker, ’25, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

In the announcements of awards of 
prizes and scholarships the two most nota- 
ble were the winning of the C. H. Fiske, 
8d, Scholarship at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England, by J. A. H. Wilder, ’23, 
of Punahou, Hawaii, and the Sears Prize 
by R. W. Hoskins, ’23, of Hartford, Conn. 
In the latter case J. C. Shoe, ’23, of 
Newtown, Pa., was awarded the second 
prize. 

As its amusing vehicle for its annual 
theatricals the Hasty Pudding Club se- 
lected as its 1923 show Take A Brace, by 
B. McK. Henry, ’24, of Rosemont, Pa., 
and F. H. Nichols, ’24, of New York City. 
Crowded houses greeted the Club not 
only at its two Cambridge performances 
on the 12th and 13th of April, but also in 
the several cities visited. The stars of the 
show were E. N. Carson, ’24, the leading 
lady, R. P. Bullard, ’24, the leading man, 
and the one whose excellent voice made 
the vocal pieces real hits, and H. N. Pratt, 
24, as the French maid. 

The Student Council has announced the 
appointment of a new committee on re- 
ception of visiting teams for 1923-24: P. 
H. Robb, ’25, of Winchester, chairman; 
W. E. Crosby, Jr., 24, of West Newton; 
Corliss Lamont, ’24, of Englewood, N.J.; 
Lawrence Morris, ’25, of New York City; 
Brooks Potter, ’24, of Boston; and E. St. 
R. Reynal, ’24, of New York City. 

The executive committee of the Repub- 
lican Club for the next year is composed of 
the following men: H. C. Lodge, Jr., 24, 
of Washington, D.C., chairman; J. R. P. 
Nason, ’24, of New York City, secretary- 
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treasurer; J. McK. Kimball, ’24, of Port- 
land, Maine; C. B. Barnes, Jr., ’24, of 
Hingham; Boies Penrose, 2d, 25, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; and Julius Wadsworth, ’25, 
of Middletown, Conn. It has also an- 
nounced the formation of an alumni ex- 
ecutive committee composed of the fol- 
lowing: J. N. Hamlin, ’23, chairman; W. 
E. Stearns, ’23, secretary-treasurer; H. C. 
Lodge, Jr., ’24, H. H. Reed, ’23; C. D. 
Whidden, ’23, R. B. Emmons, ’20, A. 
McElwain, 21, H. D. Smith, ’21, and A. 
Houghton, ’21. 

Among the upper classes the most im- 
portant events have been the Junior 
Dance held for the first time in several 
years in Memorial Hall on March 9; the 
Senior smoker in the Union on March 21; 
and the issuing by the Sophomore Class 
of a Blue-Book — the first to be printed 
since the Class of 1918 produced their 
book. Of this book W. P. Beal, ’25, of 
Boston, was editorial chairman, while 
Lawrence Morris, 25, of New York City, 
was the business manager. The Class Day 
head usher and his assistant head ushers 
are as follows: W. E. Crosby, Jr., 24, head 
usher; A. C. Bickford, J. D. Du Bois, 
Harrison Gardner, Corliss Lamont, J. J. 
Lee, L. B. Lockwood, K. S. Pfaffman, 
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and Brooks Potter — all of the Class of 
1924. 

The Class of 1926 held its elections dur- 
ing the latter part of February. M. A. 
Cheek, Jr., of Brookline, was elected 
president; R. G. Allen, of Andover, vice- 
president; C. MacG. Wells, of South- 
bridge, secretary-treasurer; and J. N. 
Watters, of Winchester, Student Council 
member. These officers later met and se- 
lected the following heads of committees 
who with them compose the executive 
board of 1926; N. S. Howe, of New York 
City, chairman, jubilee committee; F. L. 
Barton, of Boston, assistant jubilee chair- 
man; J. J. Maher, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
chairman smoker committee; E. R. Nash, 
Jr., of Brookline, chairman entertainment 
committee; A. W. K. Billings, of Vineyard 
Haven, editor-in-chief of Red Book; W. I. 
Nichols, of Wilton, Conn., editorial chair- 
man of Red Book; D. LeB. Sweeney, of 
Newton Highlands, business manager of 
Red Book; E. W. Marshall, of Portland, 
Maine, photographic chairman of Red 
Book advertising; F. B. Turner, of Wal- 
tham, arts and cuts chairman of Red Book. 
Howard Finney, Jr., of Upper Montclair, 
N.J., won the position of chairman of the 
finance committee through competition. 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,°* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,** It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 


ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


CLASS SECRETARIES ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The annual meeting of the Class 
Secretaries Association was held at the 
Harvard Club of Boston, Thursday 
evening, April 26. C. N. Greenough, 
the Dean of Harvard College, gave an 
interesting account of some of his 
experiences with parents and students. 
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Henry Pennypacker, Chairman of the 
Committee of Admission, explained the 
report of the Faculty with regard to 
admissions of students. James W. D. 
Seymour, general secretary of the 
Alumni Association, asked for codpera- 
tion with regard to the one and one 
half railroad rates, and for suggestions 
in regard to the Alumni Luncheon on 
Commencement Day. Edwin H. Abbot 
spoke about the Class Report of the 
Class of 1852, and kindly offered to 
supply copies on request. The meeting 
was helpful, owing to general discus- 
sion. 


1863 
CLARENCE H. Denny, Sec. 
23 Central St., Boston 

George Brune Shattuck was born in 
Boston, Aug. 18, 1844, and died at 
Boston, March 12, 1923. His father 
was Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck, a 
much-loved and leading Boston physi- 
cian, and his mother was Miss Anna 
Henrietta Brune, of a prominent Balti- 
more family. Dr. Shattuck was edu- 
cated at St. Paul’s School, of which his 
father was the founder, and at St. 
James College at Hagerstown, Md. He 
joined the Class of ’63 at Harvard at 
the beginning of its Junior year and 
soon won many friends. He was a very 
intelligent student, but his tastes were 
predominantly social and he was emi- 
nent in social matters. He was gradu- 
ated with the Class, and after some 
years of travel and some delay, occa- 
sioned by illness, he entered the Har- 
vard Medical School and received its 
degree in 1869. In 1870 he went abroad, 
where he completed his post-graduate 
studies in medicine and on June 6, 
1872, married in Paris Mrs. Amalia 
(Schutte) Lavalle. In 1876, he returned 
to Boston and began the practice of his 
profession. He was soon appointed 
visiting physician in the Boston City 


Hospital, and in this capacity and for a 
considerable time as its senior physician 
he served there till 1909 and still held 
this honorary title at his death. He 
was instructor in Clinical Medicine in 
the Harvard Medical School from 1886 
to 1888, was president of the Massa- 
chusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, was 
on the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University from 1890 to 1902, and from 
1903 to 1909 was a member of the Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians and of 
the Boston Society for Medical Im- 
provement, was president of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society from 1910 to 
1912, and for many years of the Boston 
Medical Library Association. He was 
also for a great many years a trustee of 
the Boston Atheneum, of the Massa- 
chusetts Humane Society, and of the 
Boston Lying-in Hospital. Having 
joined the editorial staff of the Medical 
and Surgical Journal in 1879, he soon 
became its chief editor and held this 
position till 1912. He was very success- 
ful in its management. He took a 
prominent part in the earlier efforts to 
have the right to vote for Overseers 
conferred on members of the Harvard 
professional schools. His two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. F. L. Higginson and Mrs. 
Elisha Flagg, and many grandchildren 
survive him. He had a very kindly 
nature with a courteous reserve and 
undemonstrative manner, and he was 
endowed with a wit and a keen, delicate 
sense of humor and a power of repartee 
which made him a delightful companion 
and enabled him to excel either as 
speaker or writer. 


1865 
Witiram Rorcn, Sec. 
131 State St. Boston 
Albert Monroe Moore, dean of the 
legal profession in Lowell, died at his 
home in Lowell, Feb. 2, 1923. He was 
born in Lowell, March 22, 1840. He 
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was a well-known patent lawyer and 
had occupied offices in the Central 
Block in Lowell for more than fifty 
years. He was a gentleman of the old 
school and was beloved by all who 
knew him. It has been said of him that 
there was no favor too great for him to 
grant if it were within his power. He 
was generous to a fault and unselfish- 
ness was one of his many beautiful 
traits of character. He attended Wil- 
liams College for one year and then went 
west to seek his fortune in the Pennsy]- 
vania oil fields) He remained there 
about two years and later entered 
Harvard, being graduated in 1865. He 
admitted to the Massachusetts 
Bar in 1868. He had previously been a 
member of the New York Bar and 
practised in New York City for two or 
three years. At a meeting of the 
Lowell Bar Association on Feb. 5 re- 


was 


solutions were passed lamenting the 
death of their late associate. 


1868 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

John Francis Casey, born in Bed- 
ford, March 16, 1845, died at Brook- 
line, May 2, 1923. He was the son of 
Matthew and Mary (Reed) Casey. On 
his mother’s side his ancestors were 
among the first settlers of Massachu- 
setts. John Reed, of an earlier genera- 
tion in Bedford, was its Representative 
in the First Provincial Congress Oct. 
11, 1774, and was again chosen to the 
Provincial Congress of February, 1775. 
He was also chosen in August, 1779, as 
the Representative “ for the sole pur- 
pose of forming a Constitution.” 
Casey was fitted for College at the 
High School in Billerica, and at the 
Boston Latin School. At Harvard he 


taught school during one winter, and he 
depended wholly upon himself to get 
through College. 


He received a Detur 
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in the Sophomore year, and was as- 
signed a Disquisition — “* The Life of a 
Roman Gentleman in Trajan’s Time” 
— for the Exhibition, May 5, 1868. His 
rank for the entire course was 25, with 
66 per cent. After graduation his life 
career was that of a teacher, at first as 
principal of the Weston High School 
and later for three years as principal of 
the High School at Canton. In 1872 
he became sub-master at the English 
High School in Boston, and afterwards 
a Master, and for many years was the 
Head Master of that important school. 
In 1871 he was given a degree of A.M. 
by Harvard. He was a member of the 
Masonic Fraternity, of the Newton 
Club, of the Boston Club, and of the 
American Club. In 1915, having 
reached the prescribed age limit of 
seventy years, he resigned as a teacher, 
receiving thereafter a pension and the 
title of Head Master Emeritus. He was 
then still vigorous, both physically and 
mentally. He was a noted instructor, 
and acquired some fame as an inventor, 
having devised a system for check work 
used in cutting-rooms in many shoe 
factorics. During Casey’s forty-three 
years at the High School in Boston 
about 10,000 boys were graduated from 
that school, among them some of the 
most prominent men in Boston and 
other cities throughout the country. 
From 187% to 1915 the school’s pupils 
increased from 375 to 2200. The flood 
of immigration during that period into 
Boston brought a confusion of races 
and traditions differing from each other 
and from our own, many having but 
little knowledge of English and being 
hampered in their work by poverty. 
Casey earnestly grasped the problem 
of a friendly education of these races 
from an American point of view, so as 
to harmonize their varying racial tradi- 
tions and produce a salutary contribu- 
tion to American citizenship. At that 
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school were Italians, Russians, Hunga- 
rians, Hebrews, Armenians, a few 
Portuguese and Mexicans and at times 
pupils from the Orient. At the time of 
his retirement Casey remarked: “I 
think that there are at least 500 
Hebrew boys in the English High School 
at the present time who are working 
and supporting themselves outside the 
school, and often they are the main 
support of the family. And most of 
these boys were not born in this country 
and had to learn the English language 
after they came here. Some of these 
boys are pioneers in the true sense of 
the word, for they come here ahead of 
their fathers and mothers and have 
worked their own way as newsboys and 
bootblacks or in some other way, and 
besides educating themselves they are 
sending money home to their parents 
or preparing the way to bring the 
parents to this country. We've never 
had anything like that in this country 
before. Out of 14 Franklin medals 
awarded a year ago, I think 11 went to 
these boys.”” Casey was married Dee. 1, 
1868, in Charlestown, to Miss Elizabeth 
C. Puffer, daughter of Reuben and 
Elizabeth M. Puffer, of Watertown. 
His wife died Feb. 20, 1898. There are 
three surviving children by this mar- 
riage: Grace E. G. Casey, who married 
Dr. Frederick H. Baker of Worcester, 
Miss Mary Puffer Casey and Miss 
Sallie Frances Casey. He is also sur- 
vived by his second wife, who was Miss 
Angie Longley. Casey’s interment was in 
Mount Auburn Cemetery Sunday, May 
6, following services in Mount Auburn 
chapel which was thronged with an 
attendance to pay him tribute as a man 
and as an educator of forty-three years 
in his profession. — Ex Sumner Mans- 
field, born in Norwich, Conn., on Oct. 
25, 1847, died at North Scituate, Feb. 
1, 1923. He was the son of Asahel and 
Maria (Bates) Mansfield. He was of 


English stock that settled in Massachu- 
setts early in its history. His youth was 
spent in part at Norwich, Conn., then 
in Charlestown, and then in Dor- 
chester, and New Orleans, La. He 
entered Harvard at the age of sixteen. 
After graduation he went in November, 
1868, to New Orleans and entered a 
law office there. In April, 1869, he 
passed an examination before the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana and was 
admitted to practice. In September, 
1869, he entered the Harvard Law 
School and received the degree of 
LL.B. in July, 1870. In November of 
that year he returned to New Orleans 
and opened a law office there. After- 
wards he removed to Boston, and was 
at one time associated with ex-At- 
torney-General Charles Allen, who 
afterwards became a Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, Mansfield thereafter practis- 
ing law in Boston with Oakes Ames, Jr. 
In 1871 he received the degree of A.M. 
from Harvard. He was one of the few 
surviving members of the Zeta Psi 
Society. On Dec. 3, 1894, he was ap- 
pointed the Consul of Belgians at 
Boston, the consular jurisdiction em- 
bracing Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. On Aug. 31, 
1906, he was decorated and made 
Chevalier — of the order of the Crown 
— by his Majesty Leopold II,, King of 
the Belgians. He was employed by 
Belgium to represent its Government 
in important litigation in the United 
States. He was a specialist in corpora- 
tion law and in international law, and 
he spent much of his time traveling 
abroad. On January 20, 1885, he 
became a member of the Institut 
Juridique Internationa], Milan, Italy. 
He was the fourth member of the Class 
of 1868 to be officially connected with 
European diplomatic or consular mat- 
ters, the other three being Hon. Talbot 
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J. Albert, of Baltimore, for a long 
period Consul of the United States at 
Brunswick, Germany; Hon. Channing 
W. Whitman, who was the United 
States Consular representative at Hud- 
dersfield, Yorkshire, England; and 
Hon. Isaac Bell, Jr., at one time United 
States Minister to the Netherlands. 
After Germany invaded Belgium in the 
World War, Mansfield was tireless in 
relief work for the Belgians, and King 
Albert, whom he knew personally, con- 
ferred upon him the decoration of the 
Order of King Albert. Mansfield re- 
signed as Consul after the World War. 
He married, Nov. 20, 1871, at Cam- 
bridge, Maria Edgeworth Trowbridge. 
He is survived by his wife and by 
two sons, Philip Mansfield, a practis- 
ing attorney, and Kenneth Mansfield, 
both of Boston, and by four grand- 
children. 


1869 
Tuomas P. BEAL, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston 

Few of our contemporaries were so 
richly endowed with intellectual gifts 
and social charm as our classmate 
Joseph Bangs Warner, and in none was 
the limitation of his last years more 
touching to witness in its patience and 
courage. Warner was of unmixed Eng- 
lish stock; his father’s ancestor, William 
Warner, migrating to New England in 
1637, and settling in Ipswich, where 
both Warner and his sons later estab- 
lished homes; and his mother’s an- 
cestor, Edward Bangs, arriving at 
Plymouth in 1623. His father, Caleb 
Henry Warner, was cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in Boston, 
later vice-president, and from January, 
1878, to January, 1891, president, and 
a devoted member of the Congrega- 
tional Church. Warner was therefore 


trained in an atmosphere of commer- 
cial integrity and Puritan piety; and 
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his habitual manner of gravity and 
thoughtfulness testified to these min- 
gled strains of spiritual inheritance. His 
parents became residents of Cambridge 
in Warner’s infancy; and his early 
training at the Cambridge High School 
was in large part directed by the re- 
markable woman who later became the 
wife of President Thomas Hill. His 
undergraduate life was inconspicuous, 
partly because for the first two years he 
lived at home, and in the third year, 
roomed alone in Stoughton; but partly 
also because his modest demeanor and 
scholarly inclinations disguised his 
capacity for companionship and influ- 
ence. In his Senior year, he lived in 
Holworthy with our academic prodigy 
Robert McLeod; and there must have 
been much profound discussion and 
many warm altercations between the 
omniscient Confederate and the serious- 
minded New Englander. It was not 
until graduation that Warner’s rare 
gifts became evident. He received a 
resident fellowship and turned with 
eager interest to the study of philoso- 
phy. It was the first year of President 
Eliot’s administration, and his first 
undertaking was the promotion of 
advanced philosophical research. Seven 
distinguished lecturers were enlisted. 
Professor Bowen, Professor Hedge, and 
Professor Fisher of Yale represented 
the academic tradition; John Fiske 
gave the “IOutlines of his Cosmic Philo- 
sophy ”; Charles Pierce the first in- 
timations of his Pragmatism; Elliot 
Cabot expounded Kant; and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson presented the first 
sketch of his ‘‘ Natural History of the 
Intellect.”” This notable assemblage of 
talent was in fact the germ of the 
Graduate School. It proved, however, 
premature in its scheme, and attracted 
so meagre an attendance that any 
official less resolute than President 
Eliot would have been deterred from 
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further expansion of graduate studies. 
Even Emerson had but a score of 
listeners, and became so manifestly 
discouraged that he abbreviated his 
course. Only four men and one woman 
presented themselves for examination, 
and of these Warner was by far the 
most competent and appreciative. His 
mind welcomed the abstractions of 
philosophy, as though it had at last 
found room to breathe and grow. With 
a single companion he read Kant’s 
‘Critique of Pure Reason” on winter 
evenings with Charles Pierce; the curi- 
ous arrangement being made that on 
any night when Mr. Pierce could not 
see the stars at the Observatory, he 
would be at home to his young students 
— an arrangement which for fifty years 
has left the philosophy of Kant in- 
extricably involved in the mind of one 
of those students with experiences of 
clouds and blizzards, not unlike the 
philosopher’s dark and baffling sen- 
tences. Such was the road by which 
Warner approached the Law School. 
He was a year later than most of his 
classmates, but he reached the study of 
the law with an almost unique equip- 
ment of philosophical training, and 
with the habit of tracing conduct to its 
fundamental principles, which marks 
the judicial mind. It is not difficult to 
believe that this postponement of pro- 
fessional study, and this antecedent 
reflection on philosophy, may have had 
their part in developing those qualities 
of insight and wisdom which, in the 
opinion of many friends, made a place 
on the Supreme Bench of Massachu- 
setts Warner's natural destiny; and 
there was much regret in many minds 
that he more than once felt obliged to 
decline this post. It was not until 1874 
that Warner was admitted to the bar, 
and in 1878 he formed a partnership 
with our classmate Myers. The two 
young men were admirably balanced in 
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disposition; Warner being reflective and 
learned, Myers sagacious and enthusi- 
astic. The firm immediately gained the 
confidence of clients, and many public 
interests sought their counsel. The 
lease of the Fitchburg Railroad to the 
Boston and Maine; the Subway lease 
by the Rapid Transit Commission; the 
protracted litigation concerned with 
the Squire’s Packing Company — 
affairs of this large importance had 
Warner’s judicious and conciliatory 
advice. Of such clients, one of the most 
notable was Mr. Daniel McKay, of 
whose estate Myers became a trustee, 
and whose munificent bequest to 
Harvard was successfully defended by 
the persistency of Myers and the un- 
answerable arguments of Warner. 
Public obligations and honors soon 
claimed Warner’s attention. In 1876- 
77, he lectured on Constitutional Law 
in the Harvard Law School. He was the 
adviser of the group which founded 
Radcliffe College, and the first Presi- 
dent of its Administrative Board. In 
1908, he was chairman of a special 
committee on commerce and industries 
appointed by the Governor. For the 
most part, however, his professional life 
was absorbed in the counsel of clients 
and trial of cases, and these activities 
were, as is usual, fulfilled without 
publicity, and are remembered with 
unspoken gratitude. It is not, however, 
chiefly as a distinguished lawyer that 
his classmates like to recall Warner. He 
had a genius for friendship, and his 
comradeship abounded in quiet humor 
and brilliant conversation. He in- 
stinctively sought the best of friends, 
and the best of friends were drawn to 
him. Men as diverse in type as Henry 
Higginson and William James counted 
themselves his intimates; and in his 
frequent journeys to England, he found 
himself at home among the most im- 
portant leaders of public opinion. 
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Women, also, of discernment and culti- 
vation, recognized his social charm and 
intellectual sympathy, and his talk 
with them assumed their capacity for 
appreciation and responsiveness. There 
are some important people who look 
Jarge at a distance but shrink when one 
approaches their foibles, vanity, and 
prejudices; Warner, on the other hand, 
was at his best in the intimate relations 
of life. The better one knew him, either 
in professional or social affairs, the 
more one esteemed and trusted him. 
Something of his Puritan ancestry sur- 
vived in his temperament and tastes, 
and kept him reverent and self-effac- 
ing, without forfeiting the love of art 
and literature which the modern world 
inspired. In 1876, he married Margaret, 
daughter of Robert B. and Sarah Sher- 
man (Hoar) Storer of Cambridge, and 
two sons, Roger Sherman (H.C. 1898) 
and Langdon (H.C. 1903) gave him 
great happiness, both by their profes- 
sional promise and by their filial devo- 
tion. No future could seem more eloud- 
less at this time for so united and con- 
genial a family circle, and so eminent 
a public career. Suddenly, on Jan. 4, 
1916, Warner was stricken with paraly- 
sis, and though he recovered something 
of his strength, and was able to drive 
out each day, his speech was almost 
completely impeded, and for a period 
of precisely seven years he was sadly 
invalided. To visit him was to suffer 
for him, but not less to be moved by 
the astonishing cheerfulness and forti- 
tude with which he bore his affliction. 
He could not speak to his friends, but 
the smile with which he greeted them 
was as gracious as ever, and his appre- 
ciation of their talk was as generous as 
it was touching. Death was a friend 


whose coming was long delayed, but it 
finally found him patiently waiting. 
He died Jan. 1, 1923. 

Francis G. Peabody. 
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1870 
Tuomas B. Ticknor, Sec. 
8 Shailer St., Coolidge Corner 

Horace Gray Lunt died at his home 
in Colorado Springs, Col., Feb. 15, 
1923. Son of Orrington and Cornelia 
(Gray) Lunt, he was born at Chicago, 
Aug. 13, 1847. His father was a promi- 
nent citizen of Evanston, Ill., and was a 
benefactor of Northwestern University 
which gave Lunt the degree of M.A. in 
1878. Lunt was fitted for College at 
Phillips Andover, entered College as a 
Freshman, and, after the regular four 
years’ course, went back to Chicago 
and studied law, being admitted to the 
bar Jan. 10, 1873. He married Caroline 
K. Isaacs, of Chicago, Sept. 3, 1874. 
He practised law in Chicago until 1886, 
when, at the age of 39, with a wife and 
family of children, the condition of his 
lungs compelled him to abandon his 
profession and his home. A year in 
California having failed to help him, he 
went, in 1887, to Colorado Springs, with 
little prospect of improvement. The 
cheerful courage with which he faced 
the situation seems almost incredible 
even to those of us who recall the sunny 
disposition which made “ Luntie”’ a 
universal favorite in College. For four 
years he wore a plaster cast, because of 
tuberculosis of the spinal column, and 
not infrequently a hemorrhage would 
warn him that he was undertaking too 
much; but for nearly forty years he was 
an outstanding figure and a power for 
good in his adopted home, and he died, 
as he would have wished to die, active 
and useful to the end. He always per- 
sisted in doing for others, and never 
seemed to realize how much he did. A 
Republican in politics, and active in the 
party’s councils and conventions, the 
only public office which he held was 
that of Judge of the District Court of 
the Fourth Judicial District of Colo- 
rado, to which office he was appointed 
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by the Governor, Jan. 24, 1895. In 
November, 1896, be was elected for a 
six-year term, but resigned, May 8, 
1899, and resumed private practice. He 
was counsel for the Santa Fé Railroad, 
and a director in a number of corpora- 
tions for which he acted as counsel. He 
had been president of the Colorado 
Bar Association, and of the El Paso 
County Bar Association. And all the 
time he freely gave of himself and his 
services to the good of his community. 
He was the first president of the Park 
Commission, which gave the city its 
present system of parks; he was a mem- 
ber of the commission to draft the city 
charter; he was a member of the Public 
Library board for some tweaty years; 
he harmonized the conflicting interests 
in the Chamber of Commerce, and 
served for several years as its president. 
At the time of the war, although sev- 
enty years old, against the advice and 
protests of physicians and friends, Lunt 
persisted in serving as a “‘ four-minute 
orator” in various parts of the State, 
until symptoms of his old trouble com- 
pelled him to desist. Lunt came to 
Cambridge at Commencement, 1920, 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
his graduation, and seemed so well and 
so much like his old self that his friends 
regarded with amusement his predic- 
tion that he should probably not come 
East again. He was at work Tuesday, 
Feb. 13. The next day he spoke of a 
slight pain, and was persuaded to spend 
the day at home. The doctor found no 
cause for anxiety. The next morning 
the doctor called again, and Mrs. Lunt 
went down to meet him. They went up 
to Lunt’s room, the doctor intending to 
chaff him about his illness, and found 
him dead. His heart had stopped, and 
he had died instantly and without pain. 
Feb. 19 was a day of public mourning; 
the funeral was attended by delega- 
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tions from the various organizations in 
which he had been active, and the Pub- 
lic Library and the Courts were closed 
during the day. Prominent citizens of 
Colorado Springs and Denver acted as 
pallbearers. Later, at a special session, 
the City Council passed appropriate 
resolutions. Those of us who knew him 
best will understand why, in a news- 
paper notice enumerating Lunt’s serv- 
ices to Colorado Springs, the writer 
added that he was “one of its most 
lovable characters.” Lunt is survived 
by his widow; a son, Horace F. Lunt, 
Harvard ’98, now a State Mining Com- 
missioner in Denver; a son, Dr. Law- 
rence K. Lunt, Harvard ’09, of Stock- 
bridge; and three married daughters. 
C. H.S. 


1871 
AuBErT M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 

Theophilus Gilman Smith died of 
pernicious anemia at Groton, March 8, 
1923, after a long illness. He was born 
in Stratham, N.H., Dec. 29, 1848, the 
son of Theophilus S. and Mary (Bur- 
ley) Smith, and was fitted for College 
at the Somerville High School. He 
received the degree of LL.B. from 
Boston University Law School in 1874 
and practised law in Boston for several 
years. He moved to Groton in 1888 and 
subsequently devoted his attention to 
farming. He was married on May 11, 
1875, to Julia W. Kaan, of Somerville, 
who survives him with four sons, 
Laurence Burleigh, Edward Chauncey 
(A.B. Williams 1903), Francis Warton 
Kaan (A.B. Tufts 1908; LL.B. Harvard, 
1914), and Theophilus Gilman, Jr., 
(T.C.B. Lowell Textile School 1910). 
Smith was always a loyal member of 
the Class, and was present at its fifti- 
eth anniversary despite his increasing 
infirmities. 
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1872 
A. L. Lrncotun, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

Charlemagne Tower died of pneu- 
monia in Philadelphia March 24, 1923. 
He was the son of Charlemagne and 
Amelie Malvina (Bartle) Tower, late of 
Pottsville, Pa., and was born in Phila- 
delphia, April 17, 1848, the eighth in 
descent from John Tower, who came 
from Hingham, England, in 1637, to 
Hingham, Massachusetts. His father 
was graduated at Harvard in the Class 
of 1830 and practised law at Water- 
ville, N.Y., until 1848, when he moved 
to Oringsburg, Pa., and became largely 
interested in the anthracite coal fields. 
Both Tower's father and grandfather 
were true patriots. The former, at the 
breaking-out of the Rebellion in 1861, 
raised a company of 240 men in a few 
days, following the attack on Fort 
Sumter, equipped them at his own ex- 
pense, and then enlisted in the three 
months’ contingent as captain of a 
hundred of his own men in the Sixth 
Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers 
under General Patterson; and_ his 
grandfather served his country in the 
War of 1812 and was in the battle of 
Sackett’s Harbor, where as sergeant 
major he commanded a gun. Tower was 
sent to John William H. Russell’s 
Military School at New Haven and 
later to Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
entered our Class in the Sophomore 
year. He left College with the intention 
of spending two years in study in 
Europe and one in travel, and this 
intention he fully carried out, studying 
for a year at Madrid, where he was 
made attaché to the United States 
Legation by General Sickles; the follow- 
ing year in France and the next year at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. He then trav- 
eled with our classmate, Henry St. 
John Smith, through eastern Europe, 
Asia, and Egypt, returning to Phila- 
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delphia in June, 1876. In the fall of 
that year he entered the law office of 
William Henry Rawle, was admitted to 
the Philadelphia Bar in October, 1878, 
and practised law in that city until 
May, 1883, when he was chosen presi- 
dent of the Duluth & Iron Range 
Railroad Company in Minnesota and 
removed to Duluth. He remained in 
that position and as managing director 
of the Minnesota Iron Company until 
the autumn of 1887, when he returned 
to Philadelphia, and took the vice- 
presidency of the Finance Company of 
Pennsylvania, of which later he became 
president. After resigning this position 
in 1891, he was not again in active busi- 
ness, though connected with affairs 
through his relations with several rail- 
road and mining companies in which he 
was a director. He was one of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania and devoted himself to 
the study of American history. In the 
fall of 1898 he published, in two vol- 
umes, “‘ The Marquis de LaFayette in 
the American Revolution, with Some 
Account of the Attitude of France 
toward the War of Independence.”’ In 
recognition of this work the French 
Government bestowed on Tower the 
dignity of Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honor. He was president of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, a 
member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, of the Numismatic Society, 
of the Board of City Trusts of Phila- 
delphia, the Board of Trustees of Col- 
gate University, of the Board of 
Trustees (from 1894 to 1899) of the 
University of Pennsylvania; for several 
years of the Council of the American 
Philosophical Society; the Executive 
Committee of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. In 1897 
he was made Minister to Austria- 
Hungary by President McKinley and 
two years later was advanced to the 
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rank of Ambassador and sent to Russia. 
In 1902 he left St. Petersburg to as- 
sume his post as Ambassador at Berlin 
to which he was appointed by President 
Roosevelt. Prior to his retirement 
from Russia he received from the Czar 
the Grand Cordon of the St. Alexander 
Newski Order. While in Berlin he 
attained great popularity and stood in 
high favor with Emperor William. He 
was chiefly instrumental in placing the 
American Association of Commerce in 
proper relations with the German 
Government and obtaining for the 
united busneiss interests represented by 
the Association adequate recognition 
from the German authorities, so that 
on a Visit here from Germany in April, 
1907, at a dinner given in his honor at 
the Manhattan Club by the New York 
Staats Zeitung, Dr. S. N. D. North, 
Director of the Census, who was pres- 
ent, said in the course of his speech, 
“T am glad to convey to you my con- 
viction as an expert that if the United 
States shall finally emerge from its 
commercial entanglement with Ger- 
many with friendly relations still un- 
broken, we shall owe more to Charle- 
magne Tower for that auspicious result 
than will ever appear in public records.” 
Herr von Tschirsky, the German Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, is also 
reported as saying, “Mr. Tower’s long 
experience in international matters and 
his power of interpreting clearly to us 
the American views have contributed 
much to the good-will between our 
countries.”” Upon the appointment of 
his successor, David Jayne Hill, he 
returned to this country in October, 
1908, with the intention of entering 
actively into business with the corpora- 
tions with which he had been nominally 
connected for a number of years, the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Company, the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Company, the Pennsylvania Steel 
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Company, and others, and since that 
time had resided in Philadelphia. He 
received the degree of LL.D. from the 
University of Chicago in 1904, from St. 
Andrews in 1906, and from Hamilton 
(New York) in 1909. While in Berlin 
he was elected president of the newly 
founded Harvard Club, Nov. 23, 1907. 
In 1914 he published a volume of 
“Essays Political and Historical” 
(Lippincott, Philadelphia). He was 
married in Oakland, Cal., Feb. 8, 1888, 
to Helen Smith, daughter of G. Frank 
Smith and Susan Rising Smith, who 
survives him with three sons, Charle- 
magne, Geoffrey, and Roderick Tower, 
Harv. ’15, and one daughter, Helen S., 
married to William A. Robertson, 1918. 
The funeral services were held in Holy 
Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Floyd Williams 
Tomkins, our classmate, officiating. — 
Judge W. C. Loring, president of the 
Board of Trustees of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, has 
been decorated by King George II of 
Greece for distinguished services to 
Greece and to the cause of Hellenic stud- 
ies in his capacity as Trustee of the Amer- 
ican School. The decoration conferred is 
the Golden Crown of Commander of the 
Royal Order of George I. The immedi- 
ate occasion of the bestowal of this 
honor was in the participation by Lor- 
ing in the transfer to the American 
School of the Gennadius Library, the 
richest of its kind in the world, and of 
funds from the Carnegie Corporation 
for the erection of a library building 
which is now under construction in 
Athens. His wife, Susan Mason Law- 
rence, the daughter of the late Amos 
Adams and Sarah Elizabeth (Apple- 
ton) Lawrence, died in Rome March 
10, 1923. — At the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Arthur Lord was elected first vice-pres- 
ident. He has removed his office from 
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70 State Street to 45 Milk Street, Room 
303. 


1873 
Wo. B. H. Dowsg, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

Alfred Gaylord Church was born at 
Meadville, Pa., Nov. 10, 1851, and 
died at Bronxville, N.Y., Feb. 23, 1923. 
His parents were Gaylord and Anna B. 
(Pearson) Church. He married Alice 
Lillian Mosier, of Meadville, Pa., Dec. 
5, 1876. He is survived by his wife and 
two children, Agnes Pearson, wife of 
Hugh Burke, Bronxville, N. Y.,and Gay- 
lord, Jieutenant-commander, C.E.C., 
U.S. Navy, now stationed at San 
Francisco. He graduated with the 
Class A.B., and practised law. He 
began the study of law at Meadville, 
Pa., immediately upon graduation. He 
was admitted to the bar of Crawford 
County, Pa., in 1875, and retired from 
active practice in 1907. He took an 
active part in politics and served as a 
member of the State Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee of Pennsylvania. He 
was a member, and three years presi- 
dent, of the Board of Maragers of the 
Meadville Library, Art and Historical 
Association. He was active in free- 
masonry for many years; was a member 
of the Mystic Shrine, and had occupied 
al] the chairs in the various bodies, 
Blue Lodge, Chapter, and Command- 
ery, in Meadville. He removed from 
Meadville in 1907, and of late years had 
made his home in Bronxville, N.Y. — 
Clarence Erskine Kelley was born at 
West Amesbury (now Merrimack), 
July 31, 1849. His parents were Giles 
Merril] and Abby Gove (Chase) Kelley. 
He married Aug. 24, 1876, Caroline 
Moore, daughter of Joseph and Caro- 
line (Wingate) Moore. He died at 
Cambridge, March 18, 1923. He is 


survived by his wife and four children: 
Lucy Jeannette, March 5, 1878; Win- 
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gate, July 23, 1879; Henry Erskine, 
Jan. 13, 1881; Clarence Moore, July 24, 
1889. He graduated with the Class 
A.B., cum laude, and received a Harvard 
A.M., 1917. After graduation he 
taught at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N.H., for three years. From 1876 to 
1881 he was submaster in the High 
School, Haverhill, and was its principal 
from 1881 to 1900. In 1903 he became 
principal of the Nute High School, 
Milton, N.H., remaining eleven years. 
In 1914 he came to Cambridge and 
was made an assistant, and later an 
instructor, in astronomy, taking an 
A.M. degree in education and astron- 
omy in June, 1917. The subjects he 
taught in these years were chiefly 
Greek, Latin, physics, and astronomy. 
Extended and varied experience in 
ancient classics and science, as well as a 
more or less wide observation of modern 
scientific and literary and_ so-called 
literary publications, has seemed to 
furnish strong evidence of the great 
service the classics have rendered, and 
yet render, to clarity of thinking and of 
expression. Since 1915 he had been 
instructor in astronomy, a part of the 
time assisting Robert W. Willson at 
the students’ astronomical laboratory, 
which was established through Will- 
son’s foresight and energy. He had been 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Homestead of John Greenleaf 
Whittier since its incorporation, in 
1893, and was its president at the time 
of his death. Two sons are Harvard 
graduates, Henry Erksine, A.B., 1903, 
B.D., 1906, Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge; Clarence Moore, 
A.B. 1906, M.D. 1910. He was a total 
abstainer from alcohol and tobacco in 
any form, and, through nearly fifty 
years of teaching, had not lost so much 
as six days through illness. — Frank 
Paul, who entered College as Joseph 
Frank Paul, was born at Boston, March 
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24,1851. He died at his home, 1368 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, fol- 
lowing a long illness, April 17, 1923. His 
parents were Joseph F. and Rachel 
(Bicknell); he married, Nov. 16, 1896, 
Mary A. Gooch, daughter of the late 
Walter S. and Caroline (Bonney) Rob- 
inson. He took his A.B. degree with the 
Class in 1873; he graduated from 
Boston University, LL.B., in 1878. 
After graduation, in 1873, he spent 
three years in study in Europe, before 
entering Boston University. He was 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar, Boston, 
and practised, for a time, in New York. 
He then returned to Boston where he 
formed a partnership with the late J. E. 
Wetherbee, Harvard, °76, under the 
firm name of Paul & Wetherbee; in 1884 
this partnership was dissolved and he 
began practising alone. He was suc- 
cessively associated with J. Halsey 
Boardman and W. E. L. Dillaway in 
practice. For some years past he has 
frequently been appointed as master 
and auditor in cases of importance. He 
was the author of a textbook entitled 
** Masters and Auditors” which has 
been recognized as a legal authority in 
Massachusetts. He was a member of 
the Harvard Club and of the Curtis 
Club and was the last survivor of those 
who organized the latter club, in 1880. 
He is survived by his wife, a sister, Mrs. 
Mary Fuller, and two brothers, Wm. 
M. Paul and George A. Paul. — John 
Murdock reports that he has been 
retired from active service in the Boston 
Public Library, under the new law for 
the retirement of city employees, but 
that he expects to be fully occupied in 
his new-found leisure. 


1874 
Dr. Cuares M. GREEN, Sec. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 
The Class will dine at the Union Club 
the evening before Commencement, and 


will meet as usual at 12 M. in Hol- 
worthy 4 on Commencement Day. — 
George Russell Fessenden died of 
pneumonia at his home in Ashfield, 
March 18, 1923. He was born Dec. 6, 
1849, in Rochester, N.H., the son of 
James Munroe and Eliza (Tebbetts) 
Fessenden, and was sixth in descent 
from Nicholas Fessenden, who came as 
a boy from Kent, England, in 1658, 
joining an uncle in Cambridge who had 
immigrated thirty years earlier: from 
Nicholas all the Fessendens in this 
country are said to have descended. On 
the paternal distaff side he descended 
from Edmund Munroe, one of the Lex- 
ington Minute Men, and a captain in 
the American Revolutionary Army. 
Fessenden entered College from Phillips 
Andover Academy. After receiving his 
A.B. he entered the Harvard Medical 
School: during his course he served for 
a time as an interne in Western Penn- 
sylvania Hospital in Pittsburg, and in 
1878 he practised in Plainfield, Massa- 
chusetts. He received his doctorate in 
medicine in 1879, and opportunity took 
him to Ashfield, a town of a thousand 
inhabitants in Franklin County in the 
Berkshires. He took over an office 
which had served as the medical head- 
quarters of this mountainous region for 
eighty-eight years, and from which the 
incumbent ministered to eight towns 
regularly, to twelve occasionally, and 
covered a territory with a radius of 
twenty-five miles. In this field Dr. 
Fessenden labored for nearly forty-five 
years. Half of the inhabitants he 
brought into the world, and fully half of 
the fathers or mothers of the other half: 
in six families he served five genera- 
tions; in forty, four generations. What- 
ever the conditions of weather and 
roads, he reached those who needed 
him, whether with horses, automobile, 
or snowshoes. None but a strong man 
could have endured the physical hard- 
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ships of his daily work, especially in 
winter; but Fessenden had rowed on 
his Class crews, and had a fine physique. 
Besides ministering to the medical 
needs of his patients, in the kindness of 
his heart he made it his duty to see that 
the need for food or clothing was met, 
invoking the assistance of neighbors, 
of the Church, or of the Red Cross. 
Whether rich or poor, all who sought his 
aid received it: his was a Jife devoted to 
the service of his fellow-men, and he 
was deeply beloved by the community 
he served. Dr. Fessenden was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and in the Franklin County 
District Society he served variously as 
censor, councilor, vice president, and in 
1885 and 1886 as president: he read 
papers before the society from time to 
time. For ten years he served as Asso- 
ciate Medical Examiner for Franklin 
County, Western District, and in 1900 
he represented his town in the House of 
the Massachusetts General Court. For 
thirty years he was chairman of the 
Republican Town Committee, and for 
many years president of the Ashfield 
Library Association and trustee of 
Sanderson Academy: he was one of the 
sponsors for the winter Chautauqua 
lectures. He was a member of Morning 
Sun Lodge, A.F. and A.M. It may 
truly be said that he was interested in 
all that pertained to the welfare of his 
adopted town. Dec. 4, 1885, Dr. Fes- 
senden married Kate Manilla Pratt, 
who survives him: he is also survived 
by a son, George Russell Fessenden, 
Jr., of the Harvard Class of 1909, by a 
married daughter, and by three grand- 
sons. 


1875 
Warren A. REeEp, Sec. 
Brockton 
Albert Stowell Flint died at his home 
in Madison, Wis., Feb. 26, 1923. He 
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was in his seventieth year. He had been 
ill for a year and a half. He was born at 
Salem in 1853, and prepared for College 
at the Salem High School. After his 
graduation from Harvard College, he 
studied at M.I.T. and at the Princeton 
and the University of Cincinnati Ob- 
servatories. He was for some years 
with the United States Naval Observa- 
tory and the Transit of Venus Commis- 
sion, at Washington. From 1889 to 
1920 he was first assistant astronomer, 
and later astronomer of the Washburn 
Observatory, University of Wisconsin. 
He was retired in 1920 with the title of 
Astronomer Emeritus. He is survived 
by his widow, who was Helen A. 
Thomas, of Washington, D.C., and by 
three children, Mrs. Helen F. Ingersoll, 
Alfred T. Flint, LL.B. ’17, and Rebecca 
P. Flint, all of Madison. He was always 
deeply interested in Harvard affairs, 
was first president of the Harvard Club 
of Madison upon its formation in 1913, 
and its honorary president at the time 
of his death.— Francis Wilson Lee 
died at his home at Chestnut Hill, 
Newton, Feb. 10, 1923. His health had 
been failing for a year or two. He was 
son of Francis L. and Sarah Mary Anne 
(Wilson) Lee, born in Westport, N.Y., 
Jan. 18, 1852. He left the Class at the 
end of the Freshman year, but he al- 
ways kept up his association with the 
Class and attended the reunions. In 
July, 1879, he became assistant cashier 
in the banking department of the 
Union Safe Deposit Vaults in Boston, 
and continued in the employ of the City 
Trust Company, which took over the 
Union Safe Deposit Vaults, until Octo- 
ber, 1906, when he was appointed as- 
sistant to the treasurer of the Provident 
Institution for Savings, at 36 Temple 
Place, Boston. He was treasurer of 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He married, 
at Andover, Sept. 4, 1890, Marion 
Dove, who, with five children, survives 
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him. The following notice appeared in 
the Boston Transcript: ‘‘ The friends 
who recently thronged the little church 
at Chestnut Hill for the final services 
over one who had ever been a staunch, 
true friend, loved and respected, were 
doubtless all moved by similar emo- 
tions: an acute sense of loss, and thank- 
fulness for his release from months of 
weariness and suffering at the end of a 
long and useful life. Frank Lee was 
born of parents who represented the 
very best that New England affords, 
and the same sterling qualities were 
reproduced in the son. Combined with 
an often amusing intolerance in his 
judgment of others with whom he dif- 
fered was the kindest heart that ever 
beat in the breast of a true gentleman. 
No one in sorrow ever failed to receive 
from him the kindly and sympathetic 
word or thoughtful act. Associated as 
he has been with Boston, his intimate 
friends and relatives think of him as 
chiefly identified with the beautiful 
homes at Westport, N.Y., on the shores 
of Lake Champlain, one of the gate- 
ways to the Adirondack Mountains. 
No one who has ever had the privilege 
of entering these homes — one on the 
immediate shore of the great lake, the 
other far above on the mountain side 
— can ever forget the sweet, generous, 
unostentatious hospitality of all within 
those walls. A lifelong friend who 
wishes to make this tribute to his 
memory has indelibly fixed in his mind 
his first entry to the beautiful home on 
the mountain side. From the lake side 
in a buckboard drawn by two spirited 
horses, by gentle ascent through a tun- 
nel of over-arching beechwood, to a 
clearing; a short, very steep acclivity 
ahead, a wild scrambling gallop of the 
horses up to a high plateau from which 
a vision never to be forgotten met the 
gaze. To the right a charming cottage, 
the tiny porch smothered in clematis. 


Directly in front, under the branches of 
a great oak tree, and far below, the 
great lake, a sheet of molten glass, 
across which lay a golden path made by 
the full moon, just rising over the dis- 
tant Green Mountains. Such was the 
introduction to this home in which 
Frank Lee for years did his share in the 
ever-cordial welcome extended to the 
many friends who loved the place and 
were .privileged to become for a time 
members of the charming family circle. 
After his marriage, as husband, father 
and friend, the same spirit pervaded the 
new home, built at the site of one previ- 
ously burned, on the edge of the Jake. 
The pity of it! That by the irony of 
fate, as it were, he was destined in the 
last summer of his life to be carried 
from this house as a cripple to a place of 
safety, and there obliged to watch his 
home burn to the ground for the second 
time. Small wonder that spirit and 
body rapidly weakened after such 
disaster, and death came not long 
thereafter. The memory of his sterling 
character and his faithful, loyal friend- 
ship will always live in the hearts of the 
friends who knew and loved him. 
V. Y. B.’— D. W. Ross, who has been 
a teacher of Fine Arts in Harvard Uni- 
versity since 1899, has been appointed 
keeper of the Study Series and Honor- 
ary Fellow of the Fogg Art Museum. 


1876 
Emor H. Harprne, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
Alonzo Lilly Thomsen died at Balti- 
more, Maryland, Feb. 14, 1923. He 
was the son of John Jacob and Em- 
malena (Lilly) Thomsen; born at 
Baltimore, Sept. 1, 1855; prepared for 
College at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
He studied chemistry in Berlin, under 
Professor Hoffman, for two years; then 
returned to America in November, 
1878. In the following year he began to 
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manufacture chemicals in Baltimore. 
The enterprise which he then started 
developed into the Thomsen Chemical 
Company, afterwards a subsidiary of 
the General Chemical Company. He 
retired from active business in 1898, 
and devoted some ten years to travel 
and the study of the surface and civili- 
zation of the earth. He spent much 
time in the South Pacific and other 
parts of the Far East. — George Amory 
Sargent died May 6, 1923, at Randolph, 
New Hampshire. The son of Lucius 
Manlius, Jr., and Letitia Sullivan 
(Amory) Sargent, he was born at Rox- 
bury, July 26, 1854; he prepared for 
College at Kidders’ School and at 
Noble’s School. He traveled in the 
South after graduation, and became 
engaged in the cotton business with his 
uncle, George W. Amory. He remained 
three years in the South, and then went 
to a Western State for his health. Re- 
turning to Boston, he entered the 
Harvard Medical School, and gradu- 
ated in 1888. He was a member of the 
Staff of the Boston Dispensary. He 
became connected with the Board of 
Health in 1894, but was compelled to 
resign some years later on account of 
severe heart trouble, from which he 
suffered until his death. He passed the 
winter of 1915 in California, and, after- 
wards, he spent a number of winters in 
Florida. He had a farm in Randolph, 
New Hampshire, on the north side of 
Moose River Valley, looking out on the 
northerly slopes of the White Moun- 
tains. He was a life member of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club, which he 
joined in 1883, and was one of a group 
of mountaineers who did much to open 
new paths on the northern peaks of the 
Presidential Range. He had been a 
member of the Union Boat Club ever 
since 1882. He was married April 22, 
1893, to Sally Prince Osgood, who sur- 
vives him. 
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1877 
Dr. Garpner W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

The Class held a small but very 
pleasant mid-winter dinner at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on March 8, 
1923. There were seventeen members 
present and H. R. Bailey presided. — 
Addresses: H. R. Bailey, 84 State 
Street, Boston; R. O. Harris, 85 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston; James Metivier, 
Box 140, Cambridge; J. B. Millet, 88 
Garden Street, Cambridge. 


1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston 

L. N. Littauer has recently made an 
additional gift of $50,000 to the 
Nathan Littauer Hospital at Glovers- 
ville, N.Y., to which he had already 
contributed $50,000 in 1918. This 
hospital was built about the year 1891 
from contributions from the Littauer 
family in memory of Nathan Littauer, 
father of our classmate. — George 
William Nash died at Roxbury, Va., 
April 13, 1923, after a long and painful 
illness. He was born in Boston, July 19, 
1856; was prepared for College at the 
Cambridge High School, and, after 
being with a business concern for two 
years, began the study of medicine and 
entered the Harvard Medical School in 
the fall of 1880. He also studied medi- 
cine in Berlin and Vienna and traveled 
quite extensively in Europe. He re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. from Harvard 
in 1884 as of 1883. After cbtaining his 
degree, he was for a time surgeon in 
charge of the Santa Fé Hospital at 
Ottawa, Kan. He was married at Ot- 
tawa, Kan., March 3, 1892, to Carrie 
Louise Brooks. He was for three years 
deputy health officer at Hamburg, 
Germany, and in 1895 returned to the 
United States and made his home and 
practised his profession at Hurley in 
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Ulster County, N.Y. He was always 
interested in the local history and 
antiquities of Ulster County. He had 
no children.— Bernard Wiesenfeld 
died at Baltimore, Md., April 17, 1922. 
He was born at Baltimore Dec. 29, 
1857, and was fitted for College at the 
public high school of Baltimore. He 
left College in the midst of the Junior 
year and engaged in business for a time 
in Baltimore, and in 1884 resumed his 
studies at the Johns Hopkins University 
which gave him the degree of A.B. in 
June, 1886. He then entered the law 
school of the University of Maryland 
and received the degree of LL.B. in 
1889. He practised law in Baltimore 
and retired from practice a few years 
before his death. He was at one time 
one of the Liquor License Commis- 
sioners of that city and was one of the 
Board of Managers of the Hebrew 
Benevolent Society of Baltimore. He 
married Blanche Friedenwald on March 
27, 1895, and has one surviving daugh- 
ter, Bernice. 


1879 
SaMUEL C. BENNETT, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston 

The Class will dine at the University 
Club, 270 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Wednesday, June 20. Holworthy 18 
will be open as usual for the Class 
on Commencement Day. — Edward 
Pritchard Haskell died at his home in 
New Bedford, Nov. 6, 1922. He pre- 
pared for College at the Friends’ Acad- 
emy in New Bedford and was admitted 
in July, 1875, and for the next two 
years was a member of the Class of 
1879. Owing to his father’s death he 
left College in 1877 and engaged in the 
coal business in New Bedford. For 
some years, about 1890, he became a 
clerk in the New Bedford Custom 
House, and in 1895 he was appointed 
Deputy Collector of Customs at that 


port. He filled this office for many 
years and acquired a most accurate 
knowledge of the customs law in all its 
branches, and he became a recognized 
authority upon that subject. He was 
fond of the out-of-doors and interested 
in yachting, fishing, and hunting. He 
was born Jan. 14, 1855, the son of 
Edward Pritchard Haskell and Jane 
(Randall) Haskell. The son was never 
married. He is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. Lucretia H. Sisson, and by a 
second sister, Mrs. Alice Bleyer, the 
wife of Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and by a 
brother, Lieut. Col. Ernest C. Haskell. 
— Charles William Galloupe, the son 
of Isaac Francis Galloupe and Lydia 
Davis (Ellis) Galloupe, died in Boston, 
Nov. 29, 1922. He was born in Lynn 
and prepared for College at the High 
School in that city. He received his 
A.B. degree in June, 1879, and entered 
the Harvard Medical School in the fall 
of that year. In 1882 he served in the 
out-patient department of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and in the 
following year was one of the house 
surgeons in that institution. He re- 
ceived his degree of M.D. in 1883, and 
a few months later returned to Lynn 
and began the practice of medicine with 
his father, who was a graduate of the 
Harvard Medical School of the Class of 
1849. After the son had been in prac- 
tice a few years, he became a surgeon 
in the Eighth Regiment of the Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Militia and later he 
was connected with other military 
organizations and societies. He was 
never married. — The informal dinners 
at the Harvard Club of Boston on the 
third Monday of each month have been 
continued throughout the fall of 1922 
and the past winter. These gatherings 
bring together some fifteen or twenty 
men of the class for an evening of gossip 
or bridge, or both. — Wolff, who has 
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been Professor of Petrography and 
Mineralogy since May, 1895, has 
presented his resignation to take effect 
on September 1 next. At that date he 
will become Professor emeritus. — The 
addresses of members, who have 
changed their address since the Class 
Bulletin of May 31, 1922, was pub- 
lished, are no was follows: Ayers, 514 
Ziegler Bldg., Spokane, Wash.; G. H. 
Burrill, 81 North Munn Ave., East 
Orange, N.J.; W. W. Coolidge, 127 
High Street, Brookline; Gage, 16 Shat- 
tuck Street, Lowell; Hodges, 15 Ex- 
change Street, Boston; Holmes, 26 
Liberty Street, New York City; 
Hutchins, 2 Forest Street, Cambridge 
40; A. H. Lee, Sargentville, Maine, 
May 1 to Dec. 1— Wallingford, Conn. 
Dec. 1 to May 1; Mulligan, 18 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 


1880 
JoHN Woopsoury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

W. A. Gaston has been made a 
Trustee of the Boston Public Library. 
— The Class will have its usual in- 
formal dinner at the Union Club in 
Boston on the night before Commence- 
ment. 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 
Herbert Burr Howard died suddenly 
March 6, 1923, at Lynchburg, Va., 
as he was returning from Florida. He 


was born at Fitchburg, March 24, 1855, 


the son of Luther Grant and Sarah 
Burr Howard. He entered College from 
the Worcester High School, and was 
graduated in 1881, receiving his M.D. 
from the Harvard Medical School in 
1884. He began his professional career 
at Tewksbury, where he remained a 
year, returning there after two years 
at Idaho Springs, Col., and becoming 
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superintendent in 1891. In 1894, he 
went to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, as resident physician, re- 
maining for ten years, and leaving to 
become superintendent of the new 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, with the 
planning of which he had much to do. 
From 1898 to 1902 he was on the State 
Board of Insanity, and was a trustee 
of the State College for the Insane. In 
1919 he retired from the Peter Bent 
Brigham, and from that time had de- 
voted much of his attention to his farm 
at Alstead, N.H., where he had under- 
taken the raising of turkeys, and more 
especially a study of the cause and cure 
of blackhead. He was married, Oct. 
1, 1886, to Margaret Emily Pagelson 
(M.D. Mich. 1882), and his wife and a 
son (Harv. 09) and a daughter (Wel- 
lesley °11) survive him. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society and other medical societies, 
and of the Harvard, University, City, 
and Twentieth Century Clubs, and of 
Columbia Lodge of Masons. 


1882 
Henry W. Cunntncuam, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 

C. W. Birtwell is treasurer of the 
Traders’ Credit Union at 18 Tremont 
Street, Boston.— Professor F.  L. 
Washburn returned in March from a 
six months’ trip to Tahiti and the 
Marquesas Islands, where he had been 
in charge of an expedition to collect 
insects and natural-history specimens 
for the University of Minnesota. He 
was eminently successful and brought 
home a large collection. A number of 
his Classmates gave him a luncheon in 
Boston on April 18, where he exhibited 
a number of photographs that he had 
taken, and water-color sketches that 
he had made in the South Sea Islands. 
— Frank Whitehouse Howe died Feb. 
23, 1923, at Pasadena, Cal., where he 
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had been spending the winter. He was 
buried at Lowell, his old home. Born 
at Lowell, June 3, 1859, he fitted for 
College at Exeter, but because of ill 
health left our Class in the middle of 
the Freshman year. Later he became a 
member of his father’s firm in the 
lumber business; some years ago he 
retired. He represented his native city 
in the State Senate in 1888 and 1889. 
He married, Dec. 14, 1887, Miss Jeanne 
Appleton Stott, of Lowell. Kindly and 
gentle, popular with his friends, he was 
loyal to the Class and present at almost 
all our reunions. — Hiram Irving Dil- 
lenback died at his home in Springfield, 
March 28, 1923. Born in Boston, July 
26, 1858, he fitted for College at the 
Boston Latin School, and was with our 
Class till April of the Sophomore year. 
He then entered the newspaper business 
and was for several years in Boston; 
later he became Editor of the Keene, 
N.H., Republican and then of the Rut- 
land, Vt., Herald. About 1890 he 
became managing Editor of the Provi- 
dence Telegram. After 1895 he became 
interested in the theatrical business, 
first in Providence and then in Spring- 
field. But in later years this occupation 
proved too exacting for his health, and 
he became Advertising Manager for 
publishing houses. He was a high 
Masonic dignitary. He was married in 
Boston, June 2, 1885, to Miss Mildred 
A. Kincaid, and had four children. He 
seldom, if ever, appeared at any of the 
Class reunions. — George Walton Wil- 
liams, one of the leading citizens of 
Charleston, S.C., died April 27, 1923, 
at Philadelphia where he had gone for 
medical treatment. Born in Charleston 
in 1860, where his father from before the 
Civil War to his death was prominent 
in the public and business life of the 
City, our classmate fitted for College 
at Adams Academy in Quincy, and 
though he was obliged to leave Harvard 


in the spring of his Freshman year 
because of trouble with his eyes, he had 
already endeared himself to his class- 
mates and won a warm place in their 
affections which increased with the 
years. In 1879 and 1880 he traveled in 
Europe and studied at the University 
of Bonn and then returned to his home, 
and became interested in the Charles- 
ton Iron Works and in the cotton and 
fertilizer business, until he joined his 
father in the management of the 
Carolina Savings Bank, succeeding 
him in the presidency of the bank, a 
position he held until he retired in 1915. 
He served the city many years as alder- 
man and as park commissioner, in 
which position he did much for the 
parks and pleasure grounds of Charles- 
ton, and for the improvement of the 
water-supply. He was a high type of 
citizen, of great public spirit and always 
responsive to worthy calls, at the same 
time democratic and easy of approach. 
Perhaps the greatest interest of his life 
was his affectionate guardianship of 
the Charleston Orphan House which he 
served as chairman of the board of 
commissioners. He labored to make 
good men and women out of these chil- 
dren, and they responded to his efforts 
with affection. His greatest pleasure 
lay in doing something to interest them 
and uplift their life. His family, which 
originally came from Taunton, had 
large holdings of land in the foothills of 
Georgia, in White County, and only 
last September our classmate was the 
leading figure in the celebration there 
of a hundred years of cordial amity 
between the Williams family and their 
tenants. He was married in 1883 to 
Miss Margaret Adger, of Charleston, 
and left besides his widow three sons 
and two daughters. He came often to 
the Class reunions and was present at 
our celebration last June. A true and 
kindly gentleman, he will be sorely 
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missed at our future meetings. — 
Wendell Phillips Davis died March 9, 
1923. He was born in Boston in 1861, 
and fitted for College at the North- 
ampton High School, being then a resi- 
dent of the town of Florence. After 
graduation he taught school for several 
years till 1887, when he entered the 
office of Andrew J. Graham Co., 
publishers, in New York, and for many 
years was manager of the firm. He 
lived most of his life in Brooklyn, but 
latterly in New Jersey. He was married 
at Danbury, Conn., Oct. 19, 1902, to 
Miss Mariette Davis, who survives 
him. 


1883 
FrepDErIcK NICHOLS, Sec, 
2 Joy St., Boston 

Oscar Edward Perry died at Reho- 
both, on Feb. 21, 1923. The son of 
Osborn and Harriet Edwards (Sea- 
grave) Perry, he was born at Rehoboth, 
Dec. 3, 1857, and prepared for College 
at Phillips Exeter Academy. Highly 
esteemed among his Exeter school- 
fellows, he was elected President of the 
Class at its first meeting, in Upper 
Massachusetts, Sept. 23, 1879, and 
held this office until Senior year. A 
quiet, earnest student, he won and held 
the regard of his classmates, took 
Second Year Honors in Classics, and 
graduated with Honorable Mention in 
Greek, ranking among those to whom 
Disquisitions were assigned. He was a 
member of the Everett Atheneum, of 
which he was President, of the A. Y., 
and the K. N. Societies. He left College 
in February, 1882, and taught school 
until the following November, when he 
entered the employ of the Holyoke 
Machine Co. at Holyoke, as pay- 
master, in which capacity he was serv- 
ing when he received his degree in 1883. 
He continued with this company, at 
their works in Worcester, until 1892, 
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when he removed to East Providence, 
R.I., and from 1894 to 1899 was engaged 
in the dairy business at Rehoboth and 
Pawtucket. He then accepted a posi- 
tion with the Narragansett Electric 
Lighting Co. of Providence, and re- 
mained with this concern until his 
death, as Superintendent of their meter 
department. During his residence in 
Providence, he had been a member and 
chairman of the School Board. He was 
married, March 16, 1882, at Rehoboth, 
to Virginia Adelaide Bowen, who sur- 
vives him with six children, four sons 
and two daughters.— James Eliot 
Baker died at Brookline, on March 17, 
1923, of pneumonia, after a brief illness. 
The son of James and Harriet Maria 
(Humphrey) Baker, he was born at 
Brookline, June 7, 1860, and prepared 
for College at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Gentle, modest, high-principled, he 
held somewhat aloof from the main cur- 
rent of Harvard activities, but his rare 
qualities endeared him to the few who 
gained his friendship and grew to love 
him. After graduation he entered the 
employ of A. M. Howland & Co. of 
Boston, wool merchants, where he re- 
mained for a year.’ Then, after an in- 
terval, he obtained a position in the 
wool firm of Dewey, Gould & Dyke, 
and later with Nunn & Brown, in the 
same business. In 1888, he became as- 
sociated with his father, James Baker, 
at 99 Commercial St., Boston, and 
after the latter’s death continued to 
carry on the business, Marine Hard- 
ware & Ship Chandlery, which his 
grandfather had founded. Retiring in 
1908, he settled down to spend his days 
in Brookline, the home of his youth. 
Here, in the old family mansion where 
he was born, he lived, with his brother, 
the well-beloved Judge Harvey H. 
Baker, ’91, the quiet and congenial life 
of a country gentleman, finding his 
pleasure in the world of nature, his 
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woods and fields, his garden and 
flowers, and in his rides through the 
beautiful countryside. His interest in 
and love of horses, says a friend, was 
almost a passion with him, and his daily 
exercise in the saddle was one of the 
greatest satisfactions of his life. A good 
citizen, a kind neighbor, a sympathetic 
friend, he will be mourned by many 
into whose lives he had unobtrusively 
grown. 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

G. R. Agassiz is a candidate for the 
Board of Overseers of the College on the 
list submitted by the Nominating Com- 
mittee to be voted upon this year. — 
S. H. Goepp’s sonata for piano and 
violin was broadcasted by radio from 
Station W I P on May 15th. 


1885 
Henry M. Witt1Ams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

R. S. Bickford is now engaged in 
business with C. P. Dow & Company, 
investment brokers of the Consolidated 
Exchange of New York, with offices at 
10 State Street, Boston. — The Trad- 
ers’ Credit Union, of which C. W. Birt- 
well is a member, have changed their 
offices to 1144 Kimball Building, 18 
Tremont Street, Boston. — Horace 
Clark, son of Lemuel Baldwin Clark 
and Mary Jane (Woodruff) Clark, was 
born in Buffalo, N.Y., Nov. 4, 1862. 
He was prepared for College by private 
tutors. In College he tried for the Class 
crew and was a member of the Institute 
of 1770 and the Hasty Pudding Club. 
In his Sophomore year he was married 
at Carthage, N.Y., to Sarah Cushman 
McIntosh. At the Harvard Medical 
School he was a member of the Boylston 
Medical Society and took his M.D. in 
1888. After service in the Boston 


Lying-in Hospital he studied in Vienna 
until October, 1889, and then began 
practice in New York City in connec- 
tion with the Throat Department of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Two years later, on account of ill health, 
he spent another year of medical study 
at Vienna and Heidelberg. He con- 
sidered St. Paul, but decided upon, and 
settled in, Buffalo in 1893, engaged in 
special practice of laryngology and 
rhinology and received an appointment 
as attending surgeon at the Charity 
Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital of Erie 
County. Again he visited Europe, and 
in 1898 went West and settled as a 
doctor and ranch-owner in the Dakotas, 
which was thereafter to be his home. 
He had resided at Jamestown, Pierre, 
and Lemmon in South Dakota, and in 
North Dakota at New Salem, Jackson, 
and Wheatland, which last had been 
his home for the last twelve years. He 
had written upon medical subjects and 
enjoyed a large country practice. In 
Jamestown he married for his second 
wife Margaret Posey. He died at his 
home in Wheatland, April 4, 1923. He 
had four children by his first wife and a 
daughter by his second. — The firm of 
Goodale & Hanson, of which J. McG. 
Goodale is senior member, have moved 
their offices to the Adams Building, 61 
Broadway, New York City. — Mal- 
colm Storer, curator of medals and 
coins of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, has prepared a list of medals 
and coins which is to be printed as part 
of the publications of the Society. — 
J. E. Thayer is one of the Committee on 
the Arnold Arboretum, which is solicit- 
ing support for that department of the 
University on the 50th anniversary of 
its foundation. — B. B. Thayer was 
nominated as a candidate for Overseer. 
— Dr. W. S. Thayer spoke before the 
students of the Harvard Union in April 
on “Medicine as a Profession.” — H. 
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W. Wadsworth is chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the City of 
Pasadena, Cal., and as such much en- 
gaged in city planning and beautifica- 
tion. — F. W. White has taken his 
family to Europe for a year; his address 
is care of Morgan Harjes & Co., 14 
Place Vendome, Paris. — H. M. Wil- 
liams has become one of the trustees of 
the Newhall Buildings Trust. 


1887 
F. S. Meap, Sec. 


Harvard University 

Arthur Crittenden Smith died at 
Omaha, Neb., March 3, 1923, from 
pneumonia. He was born, Oct. 13, 
1863, in Cincinnatus, Courtland Co., 
N.Y. His family moved in 1868 to 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, where he attended 
the public schools until 1879, then going 
to the West Newton English and Classi- 
cal School for two years, from which he 
went to Phillips Academy, Andover, 
graduating in 1883. He entered Har- 
vard that fall, receiving his A.B. in 
1887. After graduation he entered his 
father’s business, M. E. Smith & Co., 
wholesale dry goods, and when the 
business was incorporated in 1897, fol- 
lowing the death of his father, he be- 
came its president, which position he 
held until 1920, when he was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. Un- 
der his direction the business increased 
greatly, until it became one of the larg- 
est dry-goods commission houses in the 
West. Smith was very active in civic 
affairs in Omaha, where he had resided 
since 1891, having been president and 
director of the Chamber of Commerce, 
director of the Omaha National Bank 
and of Burgess Nash Company. He 
was King of Ak-sar-ben, an association 
of Nebraska business men, in 1909, and 
member of the board of governors from 
1908 to 1911. In 1912 he was an elector 
to the Republican National Conven- 
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tion in Chicago. He was a vestryman 
of All Saints’ Episcopal Church and 
was a member of the Omaha, Palimp- 
set, and Country Clubs of Omaha, of 
the Cohasset Golf Club, and of the 
Harvard Clubs of New York and Bos- 
ton. He was an enthusiastic Harvard 
man, serving as vice-president for the 
Western Division of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs and as chairman of the 
Nebraska division of the Harvard En- 
dowment Fund. He greatly enjoyed 
outdoor life, and his favorite vacation 
was to go to a friend’s ranch at Park- 
man, Wyo., where he would ride the 
range, hunt and work in the hay-fields. 
His summer home was The Ridges, 
Jerusalem Road, Cohasset. Smith was 
greatly interested in reconstruction 
work in France, and was responsible for 
bringing Miss Anne Morgan to Omaha 
last year to explain the work that is 
being done in the devastated regions, 
presiding at the mass meeting that Miss 
Morgan addressed. Nov. 2, 1892, he 
married Miss Harriet Foster White, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. 
White of Brookline, and is survived by 
his widow, two sons, Joseph Hunting- 
ton White, who is in his father’s busi- 
ness, Arthur C., Jr., a student at St. 
Mark’s School, and three daughters, 
Harriet Huntington, Mrs. Philip Lov- 
ell, of Weston, and Esther. Another 
daughter, Grace, died in 1918. G. J. P. 
— Frederick Mason Tilden died Jan. 
8, 1923, at his home, 7721 South Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. For many years he 
had been a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. He was married in July, 
1910, to Adelaide Elizabeth Dickhut. He 
is survived by his widow and a daughter, 
Alice Harriet, who was born in 1913. 


1888 


Geo. Roya Putsirer, Sec. 
412-418 Barristers Hall, Boston 


F. B. Clement’s address is University 
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Club, Bridgeport, Conn. — G. A. Car- 
penter, B. Carpenter, and Swarts 
entertained the Class at a dinner at the 
New York Harvard Club on Feb. 9. 
There were sixty-five members present. 
G. A. Carpenter presided. Hallowell 
showed by lantern, pictures of various 
members of the Class, first, at early 
ages ranging from six months to ten 
years, and again, of recent date. B, 
Carpenter and Swarts sang, and Adams, 
Rand, Wardner, and others spoke. 


1889 
CHARLES WaRREN, Sec. 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

New addresses: (home) A. P. Hebard, 
5 Hilliard Place, Cambridge 38; (busi- 
ness) G. C. Bullard, 35 Congress 
Street, Boston; C. D. Gibbons, 29 
Broadway, New York City. — A. G. 
Barret is one of the charter members of 
the American Institute of Law organ- 
ized at Washington, D.C., in February, 
1923. — C. C. Batchelder returned to 
India as U.S. Trade Commissioner in 
October, 1922. After leaving this 
country in April, 1922, he traveled in 
England, France, Spain, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Germany, making economic 
investigations. He is now back again in 
this country, owing to ill health. In 
April, he delivered an address before 
the Harvard Club of Washington, — 
G. C. Bullard is with George H. Burr & 
Co., commercial paper and investment 
securities, Boston. — C. B. Davenport 
received a gold medal from the National 
Institute of Social Sciences, April 25, 
1923, “‘ for meritorious services in the 
cause of humanity,” because of his 
work as an American biologist and 
leader of the eugenic movement. — C. 
D. Gibbons is now practising law in 
New York City, his specialty being 
Spanish-American legal matters. — 
George Vernon Gray died at Berkeley, 
Cal., Feb. 15, 1923. He was born in 


New York City, Feb. 22, 1867, the son 
of George Edward and Lucinda Susan- 
nah (Corning) Gray, his father being 
the chief engineer of the Southern 
Pacific railroad. He prepared for Col- 
lege at W. P. Casey’s School. Admitted 
as a special student, September, 1885, 
he left College at the end of the Junior 
year. He then became a clerk in Wells 
Fargo & Co.’s Bank of San Francisco. 
From 1889 to 1897, he was with George 
V. Gray & Co., in the mining and com- 
mission business. In 1897, he went to 
Dawson, in the Canadian Yukon, with 
the early gold rush, and remained there 
in the mining business until February, 
1900. From 1900 to 1906, he engaged 
in mining in Yreka, Cal. From 1906 
until about 1915, he was a mining 
chemist in San Francisco, after which, 
owing to ill health, he retired from busi- 
ness and lived in Berkeley, Cal. — F. 
Green is one of the charter members of 
the American Institute of Law. He has 
an article on “‘ The Relativity of Legal 
Relations,”’ in the Illinois Law Quar- 
terly for June, 1923.—P. F. Hall’s 
widow has published for private cir- 
culation a memorial volume on her 
husband, containing examples of many 
of his valuable literary productions on 
immigration and on psychical, sociolog- 
ical, and other topics. — E. W. Haw- 
ley’s courses in Parliamentary Law at 
the University of Minnesota are being 
repeated this year, and largely attended 
by members of the Legislature and by 
Minneapolis City Government officials. 
— M. D. Hull was elected to Congress, 
April 3, 1923, to fill the unexpired term 
of the late James R. Mann, Representa- 
tive from Chicago. — F. E. Huntress 
was one of the delegates appointed by 
Governor Cox last summer to represent 
Massachusetts at the Brazil Centennial 
Exposition at Rio de Janeiro. — G. S. 
Mandell has been made a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, by the French 
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Government, the presentation being 
made in Boston, Feb. 13, 1923. — W. 
L. Monro gave an address before the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
March 15, on “Some Problems of 
To-day,” discussing taxation, labor, 
socialism, railroads, etc.; it was pub- 
lished in Pittsburgh First, the official 
organ of the Chamber.—H. E. 
Meeker is on the Board of Managers of 
the Harvard Club of New York City. 
—C. H. Moore, as representative of 
the University (in company with L. P. 
Marvin, ’98, President of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs), spoke at the 
annual dinners of the Harvard Clubs of 
Milwaukee, Feb. 20; Chicago, Feb. 21; 
St. Louis, Feb. 22; Detroit, Feb. 24. — 
Philip Murray Reynolds died in Bos- 
ton, Feb. 16, 1923, at Phillips House, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, of 
pneumonia following an operation on 
Feb. 8. He was born at Nahant, July 
8, 1868, son of Dr. John Phillips and 
Jane Minot (Revere) Reynolds, of 
Boston. He prepared for College at G. 
W. C. Noble’s School, Boston. After 
spending his Freshman year at Am- 
herst College, he entered the Class of 
1889 in his Sophomore year. After 
graduation, he took a year’s course on 
electrical subjects at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. From 1890 to 
1898, he was successively with Thom- 
son-Houston Electric Co., General 
Electric Co., Brown Electric Co., and 
Anchor Electric Co. From 1899 to 
1904, he was with the Planters’ Com- 
press Co., at Boston. From 1904 
to 1907, he was treasurer of the Old 
Colony Street Railway Co., and 
Boston & Northern Street Railway 
Co. From 1907 to 1910, he was treas- 
urer of the Ipswich Mills; and since 
1907, had been treasurer and director of 
Scott & Williams, Inc., builders of 


knitting machinery, also of the General 
Knit Fabric Co., and of the O'Bannon 
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Corporation; he was a director of the 
Roxbury Carpet Co. He was married 
to Mary Blaisdell Gardner, of Brook- 
line, April 18, 1893 (who survived him 
for only about two months, dying in April, 
1923). He had four children: Harrison, 
born May 6, 1895; Philip Murray, Jr., 
Aug. 6, 1897 (who died Feb. 13, 1898); 
James Robbins, July 3, 1901; Barbara 
Murray, June 10, 1903. ‘Kindly, enter- 
taining and charming, with rare human 
sympathy and with deep and abiding af- 
fection for his friends, Phil Reynolds was 
a man who always understood — who 
brought out all that was best in his 
companions. A man of sound judg- 
ment, of the highest standards and 
character, but with no thought that he 
was such, by simply being himself — 
just what he was—he made us all 
happier and better in his presence. He 
was like a perpetual beam of sunshine 
— always cheering and warming heart 
and soul. One of our most loyal as well 
as lovable of classmates — he will be 
sadly missed. His last conspicuous 
service to his Class and College was his 
thorough, intelligent, and_ effective 
work as Chairman of the Class Com- 
mittee of the Endowment Fund. The 
high rank which the Class achieved in 
the honor rolls of the Endowment Fund 
Campaign was due in no small degree 
to his efforts.” 0. P. — W. H. Siebert 
delivered an address at the annual 
meeting of the Historical Society of 
Detroit, in January. At the annual 
meeting of the American Historical 
Association at New Haven, he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on 
loca] arrangements for the next meeting 
to be held at Columbus, Ohio. — 
Ervin Wardman died in New York 
City, Jan. 13, 1923. He was born at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Dec. 25, 1865, 
the son of George and Mary Virginia 
(Ervin) Wardman. After preparing for 
College at Phillips Exeter, he entered 
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with the Class in the fall of 1885, and 
graduated with the Class of 1888 in 
June, 1888. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Lampoon board of editors. 
After graduation, he joined the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Tribune; 
in 1895, he became managing editor of 
the New York Press and editor-in- 
chief and publisher in 1896. In 1916, he 
went to the New York Sun of which 
Frank A. Munsey had become the 
owner, and was shortly made vice- 
president of the Sun-Herald corpora- 
tion, Sun Printing and Publishing Co. 
and New York Herald Co., assisting 
Mr. Munsey in the direction of the Sun 
and later of the Herald. The New 
York Tribune, Jan. 14, 1923, said of 
Wardman: “‘ He was one of the great 
figures of the newspaper world.... He 
coined the phrase ‘yellow journalism.’ 

. Tall, and grim-jawed, he showed 
his Calvinistic ancestry in every line of 
his face. The effect of sternness that he 
gave to the casual observer was relieved 
by the flickering light of humor that 
played in his blue eyes. His kindliness 
was revealed in the various philan- 
thropies with which he was never 
publicly connected. Always on the 
lookout to help people, he started many 
young men on newspaper work, and his 
associates always found him quick to 
praise and just in criticism. When the 
United States entered the World War, 
he originated the idea of the Sun 
Tobacco Fund, raising more than 
$500,000 by public subscription, which 
was spent under his direction to buy 
tobacco for the members of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. He under- 
stood every department of a newspaper. 
His intimate knowledge of labor condi- 
tions caused him to be appointed chair- 
man of the labor committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, and in this capacity he negoti- 
ated many important contracts with 


the printing crafts. He had the con- 
fidence of the labor leaders and the 
publishers alike, and through his good 
offices many serious difficulties were 
avoided.” The New York World 
said, Jan. 15, 1923: ‘‘ For many years 
Ervin Wardman was an outstanding 
figure in the crowded field of New York 
journalism. To those who best knew 
him by long association he was the true 
type of working newspaper man who 
by daily example and practice com- 
pelled respect for the best standards of 
his profession. ... Success and distine- 
tion as writer and editor came to him as 
the reward of sheer ability, force of 
character, and downright honesty of 
mind.” The New York Sun said, Jan. 
15, 1923: “ It was as a student of and 
writer on economics that he was at his 
best. He loved figures, he reveled in 
mathematics, and delving into consular 
reports, into Government reports, into 
budgets and statements of expenditures 
in national and State affairs and in the 
intricacies of business was a passion and 
a delight with him. He had the rare 
faculty of imparting to the reader in a 
brief editorial article the meat of his 
research, the picture of what it all 
meant. As an economist Ervin Ward- 
man had no superior in American 
journalism.” In the Spanish-American 
War, Wardman enlisted as a private in 
Troop A, New York Volunteer Cavalry; 
served at Camp Black and Camp 
Alger; appointed first lieutenant, July 
14, 1898, in 201st N.Y. Vol. Infantry; 
transferred July 21, to 202d N.Y. Vol. 
Infantry; served in Porto Rico as aide- 
de-camp to Major-General Brooke; 
mustered out, Nov. 28, 1898. He was 
the author of a novel, ‘“‘ The Princess 
Olga,” published in 1901. He was 
married to Caroline Klink Eyre at 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1902, who 
died Sept. 19, 1906; he was married to 
Violet Boyer at Barrie, Ontario, Feb. 
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8, 1911. His wife and a son, George 2d, 
born Nov. 12, 1911, survive him. — 
C. Warren has been elected a resident 
member of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. His book, ‘“‘ The Supreme 
Court in United States History,” has 
gone into a third printing. He deli zered 
the annual address before the Massa- 
chusetts State Bar Association, Oct. 
14, 1923, at Salem, on “ The Early 
History of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Connection with 
Modern Attacks on the Judiciary.” 
He is one of the charter members of the 
American Institute of Law. 


1890 
FREDERICK P. Casot, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

C. K. Bolton has completed twenty- 
five years of service as librarian at the 
Boston Atheneum. Upon graduation 
he went into the Harvard Library as 
an assistant for four years. He then 
became librarian of the Brookline Pub- 
lic Library. During his long service the 
Atheneum has grown in size, impor- 
tance, and usefulness. It is resorted to 
by scholars particularly because of its 
books connected with American history 
and because of the pleasant conditions 
under which to work and write. Bolton 
has done much in developing the social 
side of the library, and has shown 
marked administrative ability. — E. 
T. Brewster has published a book en- 
titled “The Understanding of Re- 
ligion.”” Brewster is an instructor at 
Phillips Academy, Andover. — Homer 
Folks is president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work which meets in 
Washington, May 16-23, 1923, celebrat- 
ing its Fiftieth Anniversary. — E. B. 
Greene, professor of history in the 
University of Illinois, has published 
“A Short History of the American 
People,” covering the formative period 
closing with the adoption of the present 
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Federal Constitution, 1789.— Abbott 
Henry Rollins died at Gloucester, April 
16, 1923. He was born at Charlestown, 
Nov. 29, 1866, son of John Augusta and 
Susan Ella (Austin) Rollins. He pre- 
pared for College with Jules A. Hobi- 
gand, tutor. He was a member of the 
Class from 1886 to 1889. Feb. 20, 1889, 
he married Gertrude Friend of Glouces- 
ter and he went to Brookline to live. 
His business was that of a stock oper- 
ator. About ten years ago he moved to 
Gloucester, and was in partnership 
with George Lyall under the name of 
George Lyall and Company, of 49 Milk 
St., Boston, Certified Public Account- 
ants. In January, 1923, owing to poor 
health, he was obliged to give up his 
Boston business, and he opened an 
office in Gloucester which he main- 
tained until his death. His widow sur- 
vives him. — Walter Mann was born in 
Two Rivers, Wis., May 14, 1869. After 
graduation from Harvard he engaged in 
business in Two Rivers, Wis., until 
twelve years ago when he took up his 
residence in Chicago, where he was in- 
terested in different lines of business, 
but chiefly in that of the ‘‘ Farmers’ 
Encyclopedia.” During the World War 
he was actively engaged in the manu- 
facture of aeroplanes for the Govern- 
ment. He died March 27, 1923, at his 
home, 722 Waveland Avenue, Chicago. 
He is survived by his wife, Gertrude 
Church Mann; his daughter, Mrs. E. 
W. Kern of Ann Arbor, Mich.; his 
granddaughter Helen Jane Kern; and a 
brother, Albert Mann, of Boston. 


1891 
A. J. Garcrau, See. 
14 Oliver St., Boston 
The Class will meet in Holworthy 9 
on Commencement Day for lunch at 
12 o’clock. — J. M. Morton, LL.B. and 
A.M. ’94, of Fall River, has been elected 
a vice-president of the Massachusetts 
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Bar Association. He is a justice of the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Massachusetts. He is a candidate for 
overseer.— Morgan Barnes, A.M. 
(hon.) Grove City, Pa., ’95, is a mem- 
ber of the newly organizec corporation 
of the Thacher School, Ojai, Cal., 
which for thirty years has been con- 
ducte¢c under the private ownership of 
the he: dmaster, Sherman Day Thacher, 
Yale 83. — A. E. Beckwith is secretary 
and managing director of the Citizens 
Savings Association, B. F. Keith 
Building, Playhouse Square, Cleveland, 
O. — J. A. Lowell, LL.B. ’94, has been 
elected president of the Travelers Aid 
Society, Inc., Boston. He returned 
recently from an extended trip through 
Cuba, Panama, and the Sandwich 
Islands. — W. J. Farquhar is treasurer 
of the Holmes Electric Protective Co. 
His address is 1389 Center Street, New 
York City.k—G. T. Goldthwaite, 
LL.B. (Columbia) 94, is in the U.S. 
District Attorney’s office, Old Post 
Office Building, New York City. — The 
address of C. R. L. Putnam, M.D. ’95, 
is 181 East 70th Street, New York 
City. —I. N. P. Stokes is in Greece, 
studying Greek sculpture before the 
time of Praxiteles.— Albert Randell 
Moore, LL.B. (Univ. Minnesota) ’91, 
LL.M. (ibid.) ’92, D.C.L. (ibid.) ’05, 
died at Paris, France, July 17, 1921. 
He was a Jawyer in St. Paul. He carried 
on a general practice and also paid at- 
tention to railroad law. In 1898 he 
married Miss Caroline Weed of St. 
Paul. They had two daughters and a 
son. — Heber Reginald Bishop died at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 16, 1923. Until 
1902 he was with the General Electric 
Co. in their Boston, Schenectady, and 
New York offices. In that year he 
formed a partnership with W. E. Baker, 
under the firm name of W. E. Baker & 
Co.; they carried on a general engineer- 
ing business, with special attention to 
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electric railroads and power plants, in 
New York City. In 1903 Bishop mar- 
ried Mabel Wolverton Sard. They had 
two children. — J. M. Howells went to 
Belgium where he is in charge of the 
architectural mission for the recon- 
struction of the University of Brussels. 
—E. S. Berry, LL.B. ’04, has moved 
to 786 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
— C. L. Slattery, B.D. (Epis. Theol. 
School, Cambridge) ’94, D.D. (ibid.) 
07, Bishop Coadjutor of Massachu- 
setts, has been elected a trustee of 
Wellesley College. — John Brooks 
Henderson, LL.B. (Columbian) ’93, 
died at Washington, D.C., Jan. 4, 1923. 
He practised law in the District of 
Columbia for two years. In 1895-96 
he went to China and Japan as private 
secretary to John W. Foster, who, as 
diplomatic adviser to the Chinese 
Government, was engaged in conclud- 
ing a treaty of peace between those 
Powers. Soon after his return from the 
East, Henderson accompanied Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles on a tour of army 
inspection in Europe. Henderson then 
took up residence in Virginia, where he 
was at one time a candidate for Con- 
gress and was in other ways active 
in politics. In more recent years he 
had lived in Washington, managing 
his estate. In 1903 he married Miss 
Angelica S. Crosby, who died in 1907. 
He is survived by a daughter. — R. W. 
Atkinson is the agent of Aladdin ovens 
and Aladdin lamps. His address is 
Heath Hill, Brookline. — F. A. Hun- 
tress, has been elected president of the 
Harvard Club of Brazil.— A. J. 
Garceau is the secretary of the Com- 
mittee of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
for the Shaler Memorial. — Arthur 
Stuart Walcott died at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa., Feb. 18, 1923. He had practised 
his profession in New York City ever 
since his graduation from the Law 
School. He had also traveled a good 
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deal, especially in the Orient, and had 
published, besides many newspaper 
articles, ‘“‘ Java and Her Neighbors.” 
He leaves his wife, who was Miss 
Frederica Augusta Yenni. — Rev. 
Minot Simons has accepted the call to 
be the minister of All Souls’ Church, 
New York City. His address will be All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Fourth Avenue 
and 20th Street, New York City. 


1892 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover 
T. G. Bremer has been elected one of 
the selectmen of Brookline. — A. I. 


Peckham was commissioned (Feb. 6, 
1923) Major, Military Intelligence 
Reserve Corps. — J. F. Morton, Jr., 
is editor of Loyal Citizen Sovereignty, 
published monthly at Boston; C. C. 
Ramsay is one of the editorial con- 
tributors. — A. H. Lockett won the 
championship of the University Club 
(N.Y.) squash tennis by beating A. E. 
Ells in a spectacular match, March $1. 
— New addresses: Dr. L. W. Strong, 
55 East 76th Street, New York City; 
L. C. Hall, 1336 Garden Street, Santa 
Barbara, Cal.— The secretary has 
issued a supplementary Report de- 
scribing the Thirtieth Anniversary 
Celebration. — The Class will meet as 
usual on Commencement Day in Hollis 
24.— A. P. Briggs was elected town 
treasurer and tax collector of Brook- 
line, April 24. 


1893 
SAMUEL F. BATCHELDER, Sec. 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston 
The Thirtieth Anniversary Celebra- 
tion is intended to make up, as far as 
possible, for the ‘‘ reduced ” character 
of the Twenty-fifth, which occurred in 
the middle of the Great War. The 
revised plans, therefore, include the 
attendance of wives and children, and a 


general gathering of the clan at the 
Widener Library on the afternoon of 
Sunday, June 17. On Monday the men 
will go to a clambake at Taylor’s on 
Buzzard’s Bay, and the women and 
children to the Corinthian Yacht Club 
at Marblehead. On Tuesday all go to 
luncheon at Frothingham’s at North 
Easton, and return for Class Day, 
where a special spread will be served 
for the party. On Wednesday all meet 
at Robinson Hall, Cambridge, in the 
morning, for auto excursions to points 
of interest in and about Cambridge, 
lunching at Tracy Jackson’s and all 
going to the Yale Game together. 
Thence the women and children ferry 
across to “‘ Gerry’s Landing ”’ for tea at 
K. G. T. Webster’s, and attend the 
Pop Concert in the evening, while the 
men attend the Class Dinner at the 
Algonquin Club. — Bacon has removed 
from New Hampton, N.H., and become 
treasurer of the savings bank at Bristol, 
N.H.— M. Bartlett has just received 
the Distinguished Service Cross for his 
work as Y.M.C.A. secretary in France 
during 1918.— Everett Pascoe Carey 
died of sarcoma, Jan. 20, 1923, at Delhi, 
Ca]. He was born Dee. 19, 1869, at 
Port Elgin, N.B., son of Henry and 
Arabella (Goodwin) Carey. He fitted 
at Upper Sackville School, and attended 
Mount Allison University at New 
Brunswick, receiving its degree of A.B. 
in 1892, at the head of his class. He 
came to Harvard to qualify for teaching 
science, took the A.B. 1893, and the 
S.B. in 1894. His home at that time 
was at Bay Verte, N.B. He then studied 
zodlogy and geology in the Graduate 
School for a year. After this, for four 
years he taught in various high schools 
in Michigan, then removed to Cali- 
fornia to take the chair of chemistry and 
physics at the University of the Pacific 
at San José. After two years there he 
returned to high-school work at Red- 
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wood, Petaluna, etc., and in 1904 be- 
came teacher of physical geography at 
the San José High School. In 1908 he 
entered upon a ten-year term in the 
Polytechnic High School at San Fran- 
cisco. In 1918 he was a teaching secre- 
tary in the Y.M.C.A. Becoming inter- 
ested in agriculture, he studied the sub- 
ject, set up a dairy ranch at Delhi, 
Merced County, Cal., in 1920, and 
followed dairying, with the assistance of 
his sons, up to the time of his death. 
He contributed to scientific journals 
various papers on geography, the San 
Francisco earthquake of 1906, etc. On 
Nov. 1, 1896, at Lexington, he married 
Elizabeth Beharrell of Amherst, N.S., 
who with three children survives him. 
— H. G. Fay is teaching at the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York City; 
address, 22 West 72d Street. — Frizell 
has been living at Cambridge during 
the past year. His best address is care 
of his sister, Miss Alice M. Frizell, 361 
Harvard Street, Cambridge. — Furber 
continues in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness at 53 State Street, Boston. He has 
just removed his residence from Brook- 
line to 1039 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge. — James Francis Jones, 
Welsh apostle of the “Pan Racial 
Institute,” is the only man on the 
Secretary’s list who is now unlocated. 
He has not been heard from since 1910, 
when he was at Chicago.— R. H. 
Kennedy has returned to the Indian 
School at Chemawa, Oregon, where he 
is in charge of the religious work. — 
H. P. Nowell is reported as deceased, 
but no details have been received. He 
was last heard from three years ago as 
manager of the Government Army 
Stores at San Francisco. — H. G. Shaw 
has left Torrington, Conn., and has 
been teaching at the Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta. Next year he 
expects to teach at Asheville Univer- 
sity, N.C. He is also raising grape- 
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fruit on his plantation at “ Gwynneth 
Grove,” Lake Jem, Florida. — W. P. 
Smith continues in vocational service 
work with the U.S. Veterans’ Bureau. 
His latest assignments have been at 
Colorado Springs and at Denver, Col. 
— T. H. Sylvester, Christian Science 
practitioner, who has been “ lost” for 
a number of years, has been located 
at the State Hospital, Albany and 
Charleston Avenues, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


1894 
E. K. Rano, Sec. 
107 Lakeview Ave., Cambridze 

An informal dinner of the Class was 
held at the Harvard Club on Feb. 27. 
The guest of honor was Rev. C. R. 
Stetson, Rector of Trinity Parish, New 
York City. He sketched in an interest- 
ing way the growth of the parish from 
its foundation in 1667 to its present 
condition when nine churches with a 
staff of twenty-five priests are under 
its care. Stetson made clear that Trin- 
ity, despite its large income, is a poor 
man’s church, and since the time of its 
foundation, has used its own means for 
philanthropic purposes. Twenty-four 
men were present at the dinner. — The 
Class will hold its annual dinner as usual 
the night before Commencement at the 
estate of S. M. Williams in Wellesley, 
after attending the Yale baseball game 
that afternoon in a body. Williams 
will be toastmaster at the dinner. On 
Commencement Day the reunion will 
be held in our usual room, Stoughton 
23. Further details can be found in the 
Secretary's circular. — Ralph Boyer 
McDaniel died at Boston, March 8, 
1923, after bravely bearing a serious 
illness for years. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Boston Bar, and manager of 
the Brooks Trust, which included a 
large estate left by his grandfather. He 
is survived by his wife, who was Miss 
Helen Nolan, of Boston, and a son, 
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Walter B. McDaniel II, ’20, now on the 
teaching staff of Brown University. 
Among the bearers at the funeral were: 
W. F. Boss, E. E. Clark, and E. K. 
Rand. — Edward Sidney Stearns died 
of acute bronchial trouble, April 9, at 
the Summit Hospital in Brookline. He 
had been in poor health for the last 
three years. After leaving College, he 
had been engaged in various kinds of 
business, and had, at one time, edited 
the Thomaston (Maine) Herald. He 
was married to Jenny Alice Nevons, 
Cambridge, April 16, 1895. — At the 
mid-winter meeting of the Cambridge 
Historical Society, Professor J. H. 
Woodworth, of the Department of 
Geology in Harvard, read a paper on 
the “ Origin of Old Burial-yard Stones.” 
— W. A. Dupee is president of the 
Community Health Association of 
Boston, which has been formed to 
consolidate the work of the District 
Nursing Association and the Baby 
Hygiene Association. — J. W. Glidden 
is vice president and treasurer of the 
Miller Coal Company of Boston, 181 
Milk Street. — The home address of 
G. N. Henning, Dean of the School of 
Graduate Studies, George Washington 
University, is 3720 McKinley Street, 
Chevy Chase, D.C. — W. H. Schoff, 
secretary of the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, had, in Volume 42 of the 
Journal oj the American Oriental Soci- 
ety, a contribution entitled “ Aloes,”’ 
and read at a recent meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia, a paper on “‘ Early Com- 
munication between China and the 
Mediterranean.” Both of these papers 
have been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
— T. W. Surette, formerly Director of 
Music at Rochester, New York, has 
lectured on the Teaching of Music in 
the Graduate School of Education for 
ithe second half-year of the present 
academic year, and has been appointed 
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Lecturer on the Teaching of Music for 
next year. — E. B. Hill has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Music 
from Sept. 1, 1923, at Harvard College. 
— Congressman G. H. Tinkham has 
gone abroad for five months’ travel. 
His trip will include a tour down the 
west coast of Africa to Cape Town, 
where he will be the guest of Gen. Jan 
Smuts, Premier of the Union of South 
Africa. Thence he will proceed into the 
heart of the Dark Continent and will 
spend a month in big-game hunting. 
His return trip will include a visit to 
the Nile Valley and to the scene of 
recent excavations at Luxor. — The 
Secretary would like the address of J. 
N. Wentworth, formerly of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, Salem. — M. L. N. 
King writes to the Secretary from 30 
Upper Park Road, Hampstead, London, 
his present address. Part of the letter 
follows: ‘“‘ Since we came to London 
about two years ago, after my illness, 
our round of life has been without great 
variety. I have been under treatment 
most of the time, and have risen from a 
twenty per cent to a thirty per cent 
temporary disability, with a correspond- 
ing temporary (everything seems tem- 
porary now) pension, and have been 
employed as a temporary Civil Servant 
in the temporary Clearing Office 
(Enemy Debts) Branch of the Board of 
Trade. The Clearing Office (1 think 
they have one at Washington, too, and 
I know they have an ‘ Alien Property 
Custodian’) is a product of the various 
treaties of peace, and is concerned with 
the settlement of the financial muddle 
(seizure of property in this country 
belonging to enemy nationals, seizure of 
property in Germany, Austria, etc., 
belonging to English citizens) due to the 
war. I spent my first eight months on 
German claims, but was then trans- 
ferred, as a stock-market expert and 
financial authority (all bluff on my 
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part, but never called), to the securities 
end of the business, where I have been 
ever since. The work is interesting and 
poorly paid. I am picking up a lot 
about England, but have not been 
asked, as Sumichrast was, to stand for 
Parliament — not yet. From your 
side, since coming here, I have seen 
just two persons I knew. London, I 
hear, is full of Americans, but I never 
seem to run into them. My spare time 
I give to trying to keep warm (a 
problem here), and to reading — 
catching up, in a way, after the five 
years’ gap. If you, or any other of 
the Class, are coming this way, look 
me up.” 


1895 
Freperic H. Nasu, See. 
30 State St., Boston 
There will be no formal reunion of the 
Class this June. Hollis 20 as usual will 
be the headquarters for the Class on 
Commencement Day. A buffet lunch 
will be served there at noon. — The 
notes for the Class are particularly 
meagre this month. Will classmates 
please assist the Secretary in collecting 
news by sending him voluntarily any 
items which they think may be of 
interest? — R. M. Johnson has become 
a general partner in the firm of Fel- 
lowes Davis & Co., 52 Broadway, New 
York City. — A. J. Ostheimer is chief 
of the neuropsychiatric section of Dis- 
trict 3 of the U.S. Veterans Bureau. — 
E. H. Pool has been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for his service 
as Lieutenant-Colonel in the Medical 
Corps. The citation reads: “‘As surgical 
consultant with the 4th Corps, 5th 
Corps, and then the Ist Army, he dis- 
played unusual organizing ability, ex- 
cellent judgment and professional at- 
tainments of the highest order in direct- 
ing the work of surgical teams in the 
care of large numbers of wounded i: 


various hospitals at the front during the 
St.-Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sives, thereby rendering services of 
great value to the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces.” — R. C. Ringwalt has 
published through Longmans, Green & 
Co. a book entitled “‘ Brief-Drawing.” 
It is designed especially for use in the 
classroom. He is also the author of 


“Briefs on Public Questions,” and 


“* Modern American Oratory.” — A. S. 
Weill has become a member of the law 
firm of Weill, Wolff & Satterlee, of New 
York City, and is also a partner in the 
firm of Weill & Blakely, Philadelphia. 
— W. S. Youngman is serving a two- 
year term in the Massachusetts State 
Senate. 


1896 
J. J. Hares, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

R. C. Archibald has recently been 
promoted from Associate Professor to 
Professor of Mathematics at Brown 
University. — J. G. Palfrey has been 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Bar Asso- 
ciation. — R. H. Hallowell has resigned 
from his position as Treasurer of the 
Lord Electric Company, 112 Water 
Street, Boston, with which organization 
he had been practically since leaving 
College. — Fitz-Henry Smith has been 
elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Bar 
Association. — E. H. Brown has been 
made president of the Architects Small 
House Service Bureau of the United 
States, Inc. His address is 1200 Second 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. — 
J. O. Macurdy’s new address is 66 
Franklin Street, Delaware, Ohio. — 
F. B. Whittemore’s new address is 
care of Watson, Armstrong & Co., 24 
Broad Street, New York City. — 
Ralph Blake Williams died at Boston of 
pneumonia, March 7, 1923. He was 
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born in Boston, July 13, 1872, the son 
of Thomas Blake and Alice (Weld) 
Williams. He prepared for College at 
Hopkinson’s School. In College he was 
prominent in the various Class social 
organizations and was a member of the 
Class Day Committee. About a year 
after graduation he became a trustee, 
principally caring for real estate, and 


up to the time of his death this and’ 


his activity on the boards of various 
charitable associations took full meas- 
ure of his business time. He was mar- 
ried Sept. 6, 1906, to Susan Jackson, 
who, with two sons and a daughter, 
survives him. — The Class will have 
the usual annual reunion this June, 
notice of which will be received about 
delivery of this 
will be 


the time of the 
MaGazine. Stoughton 20 
reserved for the use of the Class on 
Commencement Day. 


1897 
Encar H. WELLs, Sec, 
27 West 44th St., New York 

The address of H. W. Adler is 119 
East Huron Street, Chicago, Hl. — 
William Byrd, Jr., is a Freshman in 
Harvard College. — David Cheever 
has been appointed Associate Professor 
of Surgery in the Harvard Medical 
School. — R. B. Dixon has published, 
through Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘* The 
Racial History of Man; an Outline of 
the Development of the Human Race 
as a Whole.’’ — Eugene du Pont is a 
member of the special commiitee, ap- 
pointed at the request of President 
Lowell and the Faculty and the Visiting 
Committee of the Department of 
Chemistry, of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, to report at the meeting of the 
Associated Clubs, in Kansas City, May 
25 and 26, on the needs of the Depart- 
ment. — W. E. Field is manager of the 


ordinary department for Rhode Island 
of the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
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America. His address is 819 Hospital 
Trust Building, 15 Westminster Street. 
Providence, R.I. —J. E. Gregg is a 
candidate for election to the Board of 
Overseers. — W. W. Kennard was one 
of the speakers at the annual meeting 
of the Harvard Club of Somerville, on 
Feb. 27. — Homer Kidder’s address is 
care of Bankers Trust Co., 5 Place 
Vendome, Paris. Kidder has been 
studying ethnology at the University 
of Vienna and is now on a trip to 
Morocco and the Canary Islands in 
pursuit of data on this subject. — F. H. 
Nichols, ’24, son of H. T. Nichols, is 
president of the Harvard Lampoon. He 
was one of the authors of this year’s 
Hasty Pudding Club play. — W. B. 
Parker, author of ‘‘ The Life and Let- 
ters of Edward Rowland Sill,” and 
** Argentines of Today,’ “‘ Chileans of 
Today,” ‘“‘ Peruvians of Today,” etc., 
has been commissioned by the family to 
write the authorized biography of the 
late Justin S. Morrill, United States 
Senator from Vermont. Parker requests 
those who have letters or other mate- 
rials for the life of Senator Morrill to 
send them, or copies, to him at the 
address given below. He promises that 
originals so sent will be promptly re- 
turned: William B. Parker, 23 Allston 
Street, Dorchester, Mass. — Lendall 
Pitts was present at the dinner of the 
Harvard Club of France, the second 
since its formation, at the Union Inter- 
alliée, Paris, on Feb. 21, in honor of 
President Lowell. — J. H. Ricketson, 
III, son of J. H. Ricketson, Jr., is a 
Sophomore in Harvard College. — W. 
Segerblom has been appointed by the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
one of the Committee of Seven to revise 
its chemistry syllabus. This committee 
made a tentative report at the New 
Haven meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society in Apri]. Segerblom read 
there a paper on “ What the College 
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Board Chemistry Examination is doing 
for the Teaching of Chemistry.”’ He is 
helping the New England Association 
ef Chemistry Teachers to determine 
the proper function of the laboratory 
in chemistry teaching. — F. M. Weld 
has been reélected treasurer of the 
Harvard Club of New York City. — S. 
R. Wrightington has published, through 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, ‘“ The 
Law of Unincorporated Associations 
and Business Trusts,” second edition. 
— Alfred Henry Childs, whose death 
at Dublin, N.H., on April 29, 1922, was 
briefly referred to in these notes last 
September, was born in Deerfield, Feb. 
29, 1876, the son of Henry Seymour and 
Lucy Esther Grout Childs. He pre- 
pared for College at the Dickinson 
High School, Deerfield, entering Har- 
vard at the age of seventeen. He gradu- 
ated with his Class, magna cum laude, 
with special honors in music, and four 
years later received the degree of M.D. 
from the Harvard Medical School and 
then spent two years at the Boston 
City Hospital. The rest of Childs’s 
career is set forth in an admirable 
notice of his life written by his sister, 
Miss Jessie Childs, and published in 
the Gazette and Courier of Greenfield 
of March 31, 1923: 

In October, 1903, Dr. Childs married Lucy Anna 
Eastman of Deerfield, establishing their home in 
one of the comfortable old farm houses. From this 
house, the doctor and his wife dispensed most de- 
lightful hospitality. As time went on, the old house 
was modernized, much of the actual work being 
done by the doctor and his wife for sheer love 
of it. 

Dr. Childs entered at once into the life of the 
town, working unceasingly for its good in every way. 
His townspeople loved him and felt confidence in 
him, both as man and as physician. At various 
times he was made a member of the board of 
selectmen; of the school board; trustee of church 
and of library; chief of the fire department, which 
he organized; fire warden, etc. He greatly appre- 
ciated the value of the work of this society. At 
his suggestion the Dublin Historical society was 
formed. It now numbers 47 members. 

Dr. Childs keenly felt his inability to enter active 
service in the World War. He decided to spend a 
wipter in East Jaffrey, taking on the practice of a 


physician there in addition to his own work, and 
thus releasing one more man for service. That 
was the winter of the influenza scourge, and a doctor 
covering the needs of two towns, seven miles apart, 
was a busy man. Driven to exhaustion like all 
doctors that terrible winter, he became so worn that 
when he, himself, fell victim to the disezse, he was 
seriously ill, never fully regaining strength. 

Like most country doctors, this man’s patients 
were not mere cases. Each was an individu] 
problem, seriously considered, and treated with 
such sympathy, that the patient often brought his 
other cares and trials to the doctor for help «nd 
comfort. A keen sense of humor, a tender heert, 
and a high courage ail helped in his work, while his 
skill as a physician and his untiring faitLfulness 
were well known. 

Dr. Childs kept abreast of the best of modern 
methods in medicine, reading much, and making 
frequent visits to the Boston hospit:ls. These 
visits were often made at the invitation of some 
doctor who wished him to see a special operation, 
or a new treatment of a difficult case. 

His love for music showed itself very early in life, 
and grew with his years. He was an accomplished 
pianist, playing the works of ancient and modern 
composers with a very delicate touch, and with 
great sympathy. He improvised delightfully, 2nd 
his greatest relaxation at the end of a tiring day, 
was to drop down at his piano and lose his fatigue in 
the making of delicious melody. 

Dr. Childs had a great love for out-of-doors. He 
never failed to thrill to the wonders of Monadnock 
mountain and Dublin lake, with each fresh visicn. 
His garden, his wood-lot, his mowing, all were dear 
to him — each tree, shrub or vine that he planied 
became a veritable member of his family. His 
fondness for animels was so great thet it wes a 
family joke. In the house, a kitten was usu: lly 
peering from his pocket, or above the top Lutton 
of his coat. His journeys to the mowing with a 
scythe, or to the garden with a hoe were marked 
by a trail of household pets, who got in the way 
as much as possible. 

Dr. Childs’ list years were shadowed by much 
suffering, nobly borne. At this time in his career a 
young artist friend said of him, ‘Dr. Childs had the 
divine spark of genius that would have made him 
a success in art, music, literature or business, but 
he chose medicine.” 

Perhaps the following lines, read at his funeral 
services, best show the place he quietly held in the 
village life: 

“We are all at one to-day in our admiration end 
respect, when we think of the life and character of 
Dr. Childs. We are at one in the consciousness of a 
common loss. We are at ene when we think of the 
large place he held in this community during his 
active years. In the practice of his profession the 
very best in medical training was combined with a 
keen mind, a wonderful intuition, end a broad 
human sympathy. All this equipment was made 
radiant by the finest elements of character and a 
life without reproach. In the church, the civic, the 
educational, the socizl, and recreations! life of 
Dublin, he could always be counted upon for 
encouragement, wise counsel and tireless effert. 

* All this is but another way of seying that with 
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unusual powers of heart and head and hand, he 
gave himself to a life of service. 

“ We will best honor his memory by a new and 
high resolve to carry forward in the community 
and in the world the spirit and the ideals that 
inspired his life.” 

—A. A. Sprague has been appointed 
commissioner of Public Works by Mayor 


Dever of Chicago. 


1898 
Bartiett H. Hayes, Sec. 


Andover 

The publication of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Report has been delayed 
and it will not be distributed until 
August. — State Senator J. M. Gibbs is 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Fiduciary.— J. DeK. Tonner has 
moved to Denver, Col., and is with the 
Denver Post.— W. C. S. Healey is a 
member of the Boston City Council. — 
W. W. Gile retired from business in 
1914 and is living at Sound Beach, 
Conn. — Dr. W. W. Hoyt is an officer 
in the U.S. Public Health Service, sta- 
tioned at Marseilles, France. — Sveto- 
zar Tonjoroft has gone to Bulgaria. His 
address, until further notice, will be 
care of Bank of Sofia, Bulgaria. — W. 
H. Hawkins announces that he has 
become associat d with the law firm of 
Marsh and Martin, First National 
Bank Bldg., El Dorado, Ark. — E. L. 
Logan has been commissioned Major- 
General of the Massachusetts National 
Guard. — Major W. H. Rand, Jr., is 
on the staff of Major-General Logan. — 
W. K. Otis has changed his office ad- 
dress to care of Trust Department, 
Central Tiust Co. of Illinois, 125 West 
Munroe St., Chicago, IIl., and his home 
address to 72 East Elm Street, Chicago. 
— Che:ter William Ford, son of John 
and Hannah Ford, died suddenly in 
Rockland in August, 1922. He was 
born June 10, 1874, in Rockland, pre- 
pared for Harvard at the local high 
school, received his degree of A.B. with 


(June 


the Class in 1898, and then attended 
the Harvard Law School for two years. 
He conducted a general practice of law 
in Boston and was also a member of 
the New York Bar. — William Davis 
Merry Howard died suddenly at 
Auburndale, March 21, 1923, as result 
of an operation. He was born in Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 12, 1874, the son of William 
Henry and Anna Dwight (Whiting) 
Howard. He prepared for Harvard at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., and 
entered College in the fall of 1894. In 
1896 he withdrew from Harvard and 
entered the profession of engineering. 
For many years his work carried him up 
and down the western coast, the North- 
west, and into Alaska. He returned 
East in 1922 and had taken up his 
residence in Auburndale. — Reverend 
Warren Daniels Bigelow died suddenly 
at Roxbury, April 12, 1923, of pneu- 
monia. He was born in Boston, Nov, 
20, 1875, the son of Calvin and Lucy 
Charlotte (Daniels) Bigelow, and pre- 
pared for Harvard at the Roxbury 
Latin School. He entered College with 
the Class in 1894, received his A.B. de- 
gree in 98 and A.M. in ’99. He then 
entered the Yale Divinity School and 
graduated in 1902 with the degree of 
S.T.B. While at Yale he was awarded 
the Dwight fellowship for post-gradu- 
ate study abroad. In October, 1902, he 
was minister of a church in Guilford, 
Conn., which position he held for a few 
years. Though originally a Congrega- 
tionalist, Bigelow’s beliefs gradually 
changed to the Episcopal faith, and 
finally in 1911 he was ordained as an 
Episcopal rector and was assigned to 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Jamaica 
Plain. Later he was transferred to Lex- 
ington and a few years ago was attached 
to the staff of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Boston. At the time of his death he 
was acting as a supply rector at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Malden. In 
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1918 he was married to Maude A. 
Sampson, of Jamaica Plain, who sur- 
vives him. He had no children. 


1899 


Artuur Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

A very successful dinner was held at 
the Harvard Club in New York on the 
evening of March 2. Between sixty-five 
and seventy attended, including a 
number from out of town. It was the 
first dinner in New York for eleven 
years, and was announced as the first of 
a series of semi-annual dinners. Very 
rea] enthusiasm was expressed and the 
efficient committee of which G. G. 
MeMurtry was chairman did a good 
job. This committee has been con- 
tinued permanently by the New York 
men to represent the Class there. They 
will be in close touch with the Class 
Committee and will be of great useful- 
ness, especially during the next year. 
The other members of the committee 
are: Henry James, Cameron Blaikie, 
Rodman Gilder, E. H. Litchfield, E. R. 
Marvin, Marshal Stearns, F. R. Stod- 
dard, Jr., C. M. Whitman, H. F. Wolff 
and J. C. McCall. McMurtry’s address 
is 635 Park Avenue, New York City. — 
J. F. Curtis has temporarily abandoned 
law for science. He is a member of the 
Williams Galapagos Expedition on the 
steam yacht Noma as “Curator of 
Dredging and Diving.” As the name 
implies, they are bound for the Gal- 
apagos Islands in the Pacific and expect 
to be gone about two and one half 
months. — L. W. Henry and C. W. 
Hardy have been heard from after a 
silence of a good many years. The 
former has traveled to all parts of the 
world for the Aluminum Company 
of America and is now in England for a 
year or more. His address is in care of 
the company, 2400 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hardy was engaged in 


Y.M.C.A. physical training until May 
1, 1920, and is now in the insurance 
business at 387 Main Street, Spring- 
field. He is the father of ten children, 
which is the record in the Class for 
numbers, so far as the Secretary knows. 
— The law firm of Ivins, Wolff and 
Hoguet has been dissolved. R. L. 
Hoguet is first vice-president of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 
New York City; and H. F. Wolff is a 
member of the firm of Weill, Wolff and 
Satterlee, 52 William Street, New 
York, and also of the firm of Weill, 
Wolff, Satterlee and Blakely, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D.C.— J. B. 
Holden is a member of the firm of 
Brumley, Chamberlin and Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, 
at 21 Congress Street, Boston. — R. 


. McC. Marsh, recently Justice of the 


Supreme Court of New York, has re- 
sumed the general practice of the law at 
120 Broadway, New York City. — The 
following are changes of address: John 
T. Batchelder, 53 State Street, Boston; 
G. W. Thompson, Union Club, New 
York City; H. W. Adams, 50 West 
53d Street, New York City; W. R. 
Mayo, Kittery Point, Maine; I. L. 
Jamieson and C. H. Morris, 80 Ames 
Building, Boston.— John Edward 
Brooks died at Milton, Feb. 25, 1923. 
He was born in Milton, within a stone’s 
throw of where he died, Sept. 14, 1877, 
and lived there all his life. His early 
schooling was obtained there and later 
he attended Mr. Hopkinson’s School in 
Boston, and entered College from there 
in 1895. At school he was interested in 
athletics and was a member of the foot- 
ball and track teams. After graduation 
he was in business in Boston, and in 
September, 1909, joined the office of 
Jackson & Curtis, stock and bond 
dealers, where he remained until the 
end. On April 27, 1907, he married Miss 
Helen French, of Boston, a sister of 
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Philip French. She survives him, as do 
four children, three boys and a girl. 
Perhaps his greatest hobby was trout- 
fishing, and he took the keenest delight 
in teaching his boys to enjoy it also. 


1900 
ArTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec. 
993 Charles River Road, Cambridge 

The usual spring dinner of the Class 
was held at the Harvard Club, New 
York City, April 13, 1923. William 
Morrow was toastmaster and, it is 
reported, unselfishly said as little as 
possible, thereby giving the speakers 
full time. W. P. Eaton took as his 
general subject, “‘ Present-Day Drama.” 
He discussed, especially, new develop- 
ments in the theatre and paid a glowing 
tribute to Professor Baker for the influ- 
ence Professor Baker has had on the 
American drama, not only in big cities, 
but in small communities throughout 
the country. There was singing by C. 
G. Swain and E. E. Wheeler. Their 
principal hit was a parody on Mr. 
Gallagher and Mr. Sheehan. A _ bur- 
lesque interview with Mark Sullivan, 
1900, on our next President was read by 
Wheeler. N. F. Ayer gave a timely talk 
about Class affairs and made sugges- 
tions about changes in the Class organi- 
zation, which were approved by all 
present. J. M. Glidden, Jr., brought 
the dinner to a close with a character- 
istic Glidden speech arousing much 
laughter. In addition to the speeches 
there were read some hits on various 
members of the Class which were much 
enjoyed. About thirty-seven men at- 
tended the dinner. — H. B. Baldwin is 
in the office of Reed & Prince Manufac- 
turing Company, Worcester. His ad- 
dress there is 81 Russell Street. — W. L. 
Barnes is school physician and health 
officer of the Board of Health, Lexing- 
ton. — R. B. Bedford’s business ad- 
dress is 25 Broad Street, New York City. 
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— W. DeF. Bigelow’s business address 
is Swift-McNutt Company, 109 Atkinson 
Street, Boston. — P. Blackwelder’s home 
address is 420 Lake Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo. He is secretary and treasurer of the 
Midwest Savings and Loan Association, 
604 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. — P. F. 
Brown’s address is 1335 No. Mariposa 
Avenue, Hollywood, Cal.—F. F. 
Burr’s home address is 15 Harrison 
Street, Canton, N.Y. Since September, 
1922, he has been head of the Depart- 
ment of Geology in the St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N.Y.—E. C. 
Carter’s address is 129 E. 52d Street, 
New York City. — B. Cohen’s home 
address is 334 West End Avenue; 
business address, 730 5th Avenue, New 
York City. — T. Crimmins’s business 
address is 126 E. 59th Street, New 
York City. —C. B. Curtis’s home 
address is Wardman Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. —H. W. Dana writes, 
** Unlike the designer of the beautiful 
cover on each ‘ Crimpoon,’ I cannot go 
on sketching trips to Bermuda, etc., in 
the winter, but I have managed to get 
to Italy and France the past two sum- 
mers for the same reasons both implied 
and actual that animate the artist in 
question.” — D. F. Davis, until re- 
cently a director of the War Finance 
Corporation, has been appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of War. He has also 
received the Distinguished Service 
Cross for gallantry in action in France, 
accompanied by a citation which reads 
as follows: “‘ Dwight F. Davis, then 
Major, later Lieutenant-Colonel, In- 
fantry, United States Army. For ex- 
traordinary heroism in action between 
Baulny and Chaudron Farm, France, 
September 29-30, 1918. After exposure 
to severe shelling and machine gun fire 
for three days, during which time he 
displayed rare courage and devotion to 
duty, Major Davis, then Adjutant 
69th Infantry Brigade, voluntarily and 
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in the face of intense enemy machine 
gun and artillery fire, proceeded to 
various points in his brigade sector, 
assisted in reorganizing positions, and 
in replacing units of the brigade, this 
self-imposed duty necessitating con- 
tinued exposure to concentrated enemy 
fire. September 30, 1918, learning that 
a strong counter-attack had been 
launched by the enemy against Baulny 
Ridge and was progressing successfully, 
he voluntarily organized such special 
duty men as could be found and with 
them rushed forward to reinforce the 
line under attack, exposing himself with 
such coolness and great courage that 
his conduct inspired the troops in this 
crisis and enabled them to hold on in 
the face of vastly superior numbers.” 
His addresses are: home, 1520 18th 
Street, N.W.; business, 238 State, War 
and Navy Building, Washington, D.C. 
—G. W. Davis is with Pearson, 
Erhard & Co., investment bankers, 68 
Devonshire Street, Boston. — F. J. 
Dowd’s business address is care of 
Harper & Brothers, 333 Pearl Street, 
New York City. —D. Drake is to 
spend the next eight months in Europe 
and lecture in various universities in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. He is 
treasurer of the Theological Society, 
New York City.—C. D. Draper’s 
business address is 15 Broad Street, 
New York City. —E. L. Dudley’s 
home address is 336 S. 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — O. D. Evans is to 
give two courses at Columbia Univer- 
sity during the summer season of 1923 
on administration and supervision of 
part-time and continuation schools. — 
W. R. Evans, Jr.’s business address is 20 
Pemberton Square, Boston. — A. M. 
Fairlie’s business address is P.O. Box 
358, Atlanta, Ga. — E. E. Goodhue’s 
address is Navy Yard, Charleston, 
S.C. — W. Hampden produced the 
** Ring of Truth” in Indianapolis in 


April, a play by Arthur Goodrich and 
Rose A. Palmer based on Robert 
Browning’s “‘ The Ring and the Book.” 
—G. W. Harrington published, in 
192%, ‘“‘The Plebeian Pestilence ”’ 
(Cornhill Publishing Co., Boston). — 
A. S. Hawks’ business address is Busch 
Sulzer Bros. Diesel Engine Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. — T. R. Hawley’s home 
address is 374 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. — C. R. Hayes’s business ad- 
dress is 141 Milk Street, Boston. — 
C. A. Holbrook’s home address is 672 
Main Street, Haverhill. — J. H. Holli- 
day is third vice-president of the 
Harvard Club of St. Louis, Mo. — G. 
C. Kimball and E. Mallinckrodt, Jr., 
are members of the Special Committee 
on Chemistry of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs, appointed to investigate 
and report on the needs of the De- 
partment of Chemistry. — R. E. Lee 
has published ‘The Emperor’s Old 
Clothes,” translated from the Swedish 
of Frank Hiller (T. Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York, 19%3).—J. P. 
Locke’s home address is 13 Woodland 
Place, White Plains, N.Y.—J. E. 
MacCloskey, Jr.’s home address is 1301 
Inverness Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. — J. 
F. Mosby’s home address is 629 West 
135th Street, New York City. —S. L. 
Munson, Jr., has been elected counselor 
of the American Antiquarian Society. 
— E. W. Owen’s business address is 
First National Bank, Boston. — J. H. 
Page is the senior partner in John H. 
Page & Co., land-specialists, 217 
Home Builders Building, Phoenix, 
Ariz. — F. Palmer, Jr., is a member of 
the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia 
and has been elected to its Committee 
of Science and Arts. He has also been 
elected to membership in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Chapter of Sigma 
XI, an honorary scientific society 
there, simijar to Phi Beta Kappa. He 
is also an honorary member of the 
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Haverford Chapter of Sigma XI. He is 
working on a textbook of “ General 
Physics ”’ for colleges, as well as a more 
advanced book about electrons. — R. 
R. Price’s home address is 810 6th 
Street, S.E., Minneapolis, Minn.; busi- 
ness address, University of Minnesota. 
He published, “‘ The Financial Support 
of the University of Michigan, Its 
Origin and Development,” in Harvard 
Bulletins in Education, No. 8, January, 
1$23, published by Harvard Univer- 
sity. — F. Rawle, Jr., has moved his 
office to 508 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., where he is engaged in 
general insurance business. KF. W. 
Reynolds is director of the Extension 
Division in the University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. — C. G. Ruess’s 
home address is 12 Washington Place, 
Palisades Park, N.J.; business address, 
610 Flatiron Building, New York City. 
— E. J. Sanderson is associated with 
Horblit & Wasserman, 53 State Street, 
Boston. — W. L. Shaw’s business ad- 
dress is McElwain Central Plant, 
Manchester, N.H. — A. H. Shearer is 
president of the New York Library 
Association; business address, Gros- 
venor Library, Buffalo, N.Y. -—- F. H. 
Stedman is minister of St. Luke’s 
Church, Stamford, Tex., and is editor 
of the North Texas Adventure, pub- 
lished there in the interest of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. — W. B. 
Swinford is Professor of Law at Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. His 
home address is 802 East 5th Street, 
Tucson, Ariz. — F. B. Talbot is clinical 
Professor of Pediatrics at Harvard 
Medical School. —N. W. Tilton’s 
business address is 15 Union Square, 
New York City. — G. A. Towns’ home 
address is 2 University Place, Atlanta, 
Ga. — H. W. Wallace has been com- 
missioned Second Lieutenant, En- 
gineers, Officers’ Reserve Corps. He is 
with the Coke Works Machine Shop, 
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C. S. Company, Wilson, Pa. His home 
address is 227 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Wilson, Pa. — J. O. Watson is Secre- 
tary of the Harvard Club of Fairmont, 
W.Va.—C. F. Wellington’s home 
address is 27 Norway Street, Boston, 
care of Mr. Plummer. — E. C. Wheeler, 
Jr.’s business address is 24 Federal 
Street, Boston. — C. R. Woods, Jr.’s 
home address is Natick.—C. L. 
Wiener’s last address was Regent 
Palace Hotel, Piccadilly, London, 
England. — A. E. Wright is one of the 
managers of Rand & Crane, Inc., 
jewellers, 6 Park Street, Boston. — 
H. A. Yeomans’ business address is 215 
Widener Library, Cambridge. — Nich- 
olas Biddle was born in Prescott, Ariz., 
Dec. 4, 1879. He died in New York 
City, Feb. 18, 1923, after a long and 
painful illness. He attended St. Paul’s 
School at Concord, N.H., and entered 
Harvard College in 1896, graduating 
in 1900 with the degree of S.B. The 
first two years after leaving College he 
spent in New Mexico and in the City of 
Mexico. He then came to New York 
and entered the office of the Astor 
Estate. He became one of the trustees 
of the estate, and after the dissolution 
of the trust was placed in complete 
charge of its affairs. As its representa- 
tive he served as a director in a number 
of important banking and other institu- 
tions in New York City. In 1905 he 
married Elizabeth Emmet. Their chil- 
dren are Nicholas, Jr., Catherine 
Temple, and Ellen. Biddle was a loyal 
Harvard man. A splendid athlete, he 
was prevented by severe injuries from 
playing football, but he was an excellent 
oarsman, a sport in which he had ex- 
celled at St. Paul’s School, and rowed 
on the University crew. He was a val- 
ued member of the Harvard Club of 
New York City, and as chairman of the 
House Committee and a member of the 
Building Committee during the con- 
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struction of the 45th Street addition, 
he worked untiringly, checking specifi- 
cations, conferring with architects and 
builders, and straightening out the 
innumerable snarls which attended the 
progress of the work. He served two 
terms as a member of the Board of 
Managers of the Club. He was also 
appointed to the Harvard University 
Committee on Economic Research, 
which publishes the Harvard Economic 
Service. While in New Mexico blood 
poisoning permanently affected his left 
arm and his strength was undermined 
by dysentery. Unable, for these rea- 
sons, to serve in the line, Biddle at the 
very outbreak of the war volunteered 
for secret service work with the New 
York City Police Department which 
was coéperating with the newly formed 
Military Intelligence Section of the 
General Staff of the Army. On Sept. 
17, 1917, he entered the army as a 
major and on Oct. 6 was assigned to 
active duty as Intelligence Officer of 
the City of New York. He was later 
placed in charge of all intelligence 
matters in the Metropolitan District 
with a large force under his command. 
On Aug. 23, 1918, he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He 
solved with energy, skill, and tact the 
difficult problems which confronted 
him, and was recommended for the 
Distinguished Service Medal, an honor 
which, however, was not awarded until 
after his death. On April 5, 1923, at 
Governor’s Island, New York City, 
Major-General (formerly Lieutenant- 
General) Bullard, commanding the 
Second Corps Area, presented the 
Medal to Nicholas Biddle, Jr. The 
citation reads as follows: ‘“* Biddle, 
Nicholas, Lieutenant-Colonel, GSC., 
U.S.A. For exceptionally meritorious 
and distinguished services in a position 
of great responsibility as Intelligence 
Officer, in charge in the City of New 
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York, during the entire period of 
American participation in the World 
War. His ability as an organizer, his 
broad experience in large affairs, con- 
tributed largely to the failure of the 
enemy to thwart our military efforts 
in the City of New York by espionage, 
sabotage and propaganda.” Biddle 
was singularly handsome, and in a 
many-sided life his extraordinary per- 
sonal charm appealed to all sorts of 
men. During his undergraduate days 
he won the close friendship of Dean 
Shaler, who would frequently drop in at 
his rooms. In New York he played 
about with artists, sculptors, and 
writers. Maxfield Parrish and Freder- 
ick Remington gave him bits of their 
work. He read a great deal. Stevenson 
was his favorite — as a boy at school 
the portrait of Stevenson was the only 
picture in his rooms. The adveutures 
of John Paul Jones fascinated him. By 
contrast, the story is told of w «isas- 
trous strike on a large building in New 
York which Biddle brought to an end 
by personally addressing the strikers 
and persuading them to return lo work. 
When the building was completed, the 
strikers gave Biddle a dinner. Of his 
charm, a classmate writes: ‘‘ He pos- 
sessed a fine sense of humor and a 
delightful gayety of spirits which made 
him a delightful companion.” An 
officer who served under him in the 
Military Intelligence Division in New 
York thus describes his gift for leader- 
ship: “ When I first entered the office 
of the Military Intelligence in New 
York, it consisted of but a handful of 
men, and I went in as an outsider who 
did not know Nick personally. For 
this reason, as well as owing to the fact 
that I occupied at that time the lowest 
executive position in the organization, 
mixing almost exclusively with the 
inspectors and outside operatives of the 
staff on terms little removed from 
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equality, I was perhaps better able than 
his own friends to appreciate Nick’s 
qualities as an executive. He built up 
an organization, out of inexperienced 
material and from pretty rough ele- 
ments drawn from the police and de- 
tective agencies of the city, into a body 
possessing extraordinary esprit de corps 
and devotion to duty.”’ In closing this 
account of a vivid and useful life, one 
cannot do better than quote what an 
intimate friend said in summing up the 
impression which Biddle left upon 
those who knew him: ‘‘ No wonder he 
Was a success — true to his friends, 
faithful to his trusts — smiling to the 
end in spite of terrible bodily afflic- 
tions, he was a real man.” 


1901 
JosePH O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St.. Boston 

The Association of the Fathers and 
Sons of Harvard 1901 held its first 
Juncheon of the year on Tuesday, Jan. 
16, at James Smith Hall. The following 
sons were present: Christopher Conlin, 
°24, Jackson Flanders, °24, Oliver 
Shaw, °25, William Stillwell, Jr., °25, 
Cornelius DuBois, 26, Rodney Jackson, 
°26, William Reid, 3d, ’26, Brainerd 
Taylor, ’6, John Watson, °26, and 
Thomas Wheelock, ’26. The following 
fathers were present: J. O. Procter, Jr., 
J. W. Hallowell, H. F. Hurlburt, Jr., 
Dwight Evans, C. J. Swan, W. T. Reid, 
Jr., R. H. Howe, Jr., C. F. Shaw and 
James Lawrence. It was decided to 
hold a luncheon with the Classes of ’96, 
°99, and 02 on the day of the Harvard- 
Princeton baseball game at Cambridge 
on May 19, to which all members of 


1901, with their sons, were to be in- 
vited, and afterwards to attend the 
Harvard-Princeton baseball game and 
join the wives and daughters there. — 
The Class will have the use of Hollis 28 
on Commencement Day, 1923. — J. G. 
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Forbes was present at the meeting held 
by the Harvard Club of London in 
honor of President Lowell and the 
American Ambassador. — Hugo Parton 
was present at the annual dinner given 
at the New York Harvard Club in 
honor of Professor C. T. Copeland by 
the Charles T. Copeland Association. 
— G. R. Bedinger has resigned his posi- 
tion as Director of Health Service, New 
York County Chapter, American Red 
Cross, and accepted a position as 
Executive Director of the Public 
Charities Association of Pennsylvania 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. — 
C. M. Clark is treasurer of the Anti- 
Volstead League in Massachusetts with 
headquarters at 108 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston. — H. F. Beal is Mayor 
of Waltham. — C. F. C. Arensberg is a 
member of the Harvard Club of West- 
ern Pennsylvania and attended the 
annual dinner held recently in Pitts- 
burgh. — W. B. Norris is a member of 
the Harvard Club of Annapolis and 
attended the dinner held 1ecently in 
Annapolis. — J. A. Camprubi and A. 
H. Howard w.re at the dinner given 
recently by the New York Harvard 
Club to E. S. Martin, ’77, at the Club 
House in New York.— C. M. Rotch 
and Courtenay Crocker participated 
in a display of fancy skating at Cun- 
ningham Park, Milton, on Feb. 3.— 
A. L. Sweetser is treasurer of James A. 
Stiles & Co., Inc., 15 Moore Street, 
New York City, a corporation specializ- 
ing in organizing, financing and sales- 
promotion. — F. C. Ware is living at 
85 William Street, Worcester. — Henry 
Lyman, M.D.’05, is Research Fellow in 
Chemistry on The Cancer Commission 
of Harvard University. — N. H. Batch- 
elder, headmaster of Loomis Institute, 
was chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee to select candidates for the 
Board of Overseers and Directors of the 
Alumni Association. — G. B. Collire 
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and A. B. Edwards are members of the 
Harvard Engineering Society. — Eu- 
gene Pettus is president of the Harvard 
Club of St. Louis, Mo.— Hugh 
Blythe, Bruce Borland, C. B. Borland, 
A. H. Gilbert, G. E. Marble, L. B. 
Reed and H. H. Sargent were all pres- 
ent at the annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Chicago held Feb. 21 at the 
University Club in that city. — Arthur 
Sachs is a banker at 30 Pine Street, 
New York City. — M. E. T. Brown isa 
broker in New York City at 43 Broad 
Street and lives at 75 East Avenue, 
Norwalk, Conn. — D. P. Wheelwright 
is at 120 Broadway, New York City. — 
C. T. Hanson is a real estate broker at 
242 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. — M. D. 
Miller is a physician with offices at 7 
East Exchange Street, Akron, Ohio, 
and living at 667 North Howard Street, 
Akron. -—— W. G. Quincy is an insurance 
agent with offices at 120 Broadway, 
Room 1135, New York City, and living 
at 820 Kilsyth Road, Elizabeth, N.J. — 
Hugo Parton is living at 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. He is an 
advertising agent with George Batten 
Co., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. — 
L. DeP. Cole is in the bond business 
with H. M. Byllesby & Co., 14 State 
Street, Boston. He is sales manager 
and assistant manager. — J. G. Forbes, 
A.M. ’02, LL.B. ’04, is managing 
director of Blair & Co., Ltd., London, 
and his address is 2 Austin Friars, 
London, E.C., Eng. He is the father of 
four sons, one of whom is at Winchester 
School and another at Eton and all of 
whom are on their way to Harvard. He 
is also the father of six daughters. — 
Frederick Pope, first vice-president of 
the New York Steam Corporation, 280 
Madison Avenue, New York City, 
recently returned from an extended 
trip abroad in the course of which he 
visited all the important power stations 
in England, Scotland, France, Belgium, 
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Holland, and Germany. — G. H. Hos- 
mer is president of the Harvard Club of 
Somerville. — J. D. Burns is civil 
engineer with the Boston Transit 
Commission at 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 
He is living in Salem at Beach & Island 
Avenue. — R. H. Howe, Jr., S.M. 722, 
Docteur de Il’ Université (Sorbonne) °12, 
is to be head master of the Belmont Hill 
School, a country day school for boys, 
which will be opened next fall in Bel- 
mont. He has resigned as director of 
rowing at Harvard. He is living at 58 
Highland Street, Cambridge. Percy 
Dewey is on the Committee of the new 
school and G. C. Shattuck, M.D. ’05, is 
a member of the Advisory Board. — 
F. H. Lincoln is in business in Boston. 
His office is Room 1124, 131 State 
Street, Boston. — Harris Livermore is 
chairman of the Association against the 
Prohibition Amendment in Massachu- 
setts. He is also President of the 
Coastwise Transportation Corp., 160 
State Street, Boston. His home address 
is 21 Beaver Place, Boston.— P. E. 
Hawkins is associated with the Con- 
sumers’ Service Stations, care of The 
Go-Gas Company, 90 West Street, New 
York City.— H. P. Perry is with 
Jacquelin & DeCoppet at 47 Broad 
Street, New York City. — J. L. Pultz 
is engaged in general construction with 
Pultz, Inc., 173 Milk Street, Boston. — 
The following men are lost: Robert S. 
Davidson — last address 13 Webster 
Street, Taunton; William F. Goad — 
last address Bohemian Club, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Charles A. R. Lewis — 
last address Duban-American SS. 
Line, William Street, New York City; 
Allen D. Burnham — last address 
Bingham School, Asheville, N.C. — 
W. A. Bassett is editing a department in 
the National Municipal Review known 
as “ Items on Municipal Engineering.” 
It consists of items from other publica- 
tions and original sources — W. T. 
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Foster, A.M. °04, Ph.D. (Columbia) 
11, has written a pamphlet entitled 
“* Edison-Ford Commodity Money ” 
which has been published by the 
Academy of Political Science. It is the 
substance of an address he gave before 
the Academy in New York. — The 
official biography of Henry Corliss 
Shaw, who lost his life in the war 
against Germany, is included in the 
third volume of biographies of the 
Harvard men who died in the World 
War, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. — 
Eugene Hale Douglass, paymaster of 
the flagship Huron of the United States 
Asiatic Fleet, died at Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, on Sunday, Jan. 28, 1923. 
He was born in Boston on Jan. 15, 1880, 
a son of James Munroe and Sarah 
Young Douglass. He attended the 
Boston Latin School and was in College 
from 1897 to 1901, receiving the degree 
A.B. in 1901. After leaving College he 
was assistant superintendent of schools 
at Manila and in 1905 entered the 
United States Navy as assistant pay- 
master. He has since remained in the 
Navy and reached the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Commander. Captain C. D. 
Stearns, of the Huron, upon which the 
dead officer was stationed, pays a high 
tribute to his devotion to duty. He 
was married in 1909 to Miss Gertrude 
S. Russell, of San Francisco, Cal., who 
survives him with two children, all 
living in Manila. 


1902 
Frank M. SAwTELL, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
The Committee on the formation of 
the 1902 Senior and Junior Association 
(A. L. Devens, Chairman, 82 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston) arranged a first 
meeting of members and prospective 
members for Saturday, May 19, at the 
Newell Boat House, at 12 o’clock. All 
members of the Class were invited to 


[June 


attend and especially those who have 
sons. The sons were particularly in- 
vited. After the meeting and luncheon 
at the boat house the party marched to 
the Harvard-Princeton baseball game. 
Enough seats at the game were reserved 
to accommodate all who desired to 
attend, including mothers and daugh- 
ters of classmates. — The 1902 World 
War Memorial Committee (C. P. 
Kendall, chairman, Pride’s Crossing) 
has appealed to the Class for funds to 
furnish a scholarship at Harvard and 
to provide assistance to classmates, in 
the form of loans, in educating their 
sons and daughters. — A Class Junch- 
eon was held on April 26 at the Ex- 
change Club, Boston, at 1 p.m. — The 
Class will hold a Field Day on Friday 
June 15, afternoon and evening. A 
special notice of this affair will be sent 
to the Class. — P. A. Collins is with the 
North Electric Co., Galion, Ohio. — 
N. W. Faxon is director of the new 
hospital of the Medical School of the 
University of Rochester. His address is 
6 Portsmouth Terrace, Rochester, 
N.Y. — W. W. Hoffman is trust officer 
of the National City Bank of New 
York. — R. H. Bland is president of 
the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. — C. B. Robinson is associated 
with Roosevelt and Son, bankers, at 
30 Pine Street, New York City. — C. P. 
Kendall has moved his school for girls, 
Kendall Hall, from West Bridgewater 
to Pride’s Crossing.— J. C. Grew, 
United States Minister to Switzerland, 
represented this country at Lausanne 
when the Near East Peace Conference 
reconvened. — E. L. Pearson is the 
author of “‘ Books in Black and Red,” 
published by the Macmillan Co. — 
Ralph P. Benedict is no longer a “ lost 
man.” His address is 1267 West Second 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal.—J. O. 
Carson is in the General Sales Depart- 
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ment of the H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. — C. A. Read’s address is 
2305 Upland Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
— H. A. Carlton is secretary of the St. 
Louis Section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society. — W. H. Claflin is teaching 
history in the Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, High School. — A. E. Wallace is 
general manager of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railroad, 
and has headquarters at Minneapolis. 
— F. W. Russe (A.M. 03, Ph.D. 705) 
is first vice-president of the St. Louis 
Harvard Club. He was president of 
the St. Louis Section of the American 
Chemical Society and is now chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee of 
that society.— Archer O'Reilly is 
president of the Federated Alumni 
Association of St. Louis. This is an 
association of college clubs of St. Louis 
with the object of disseminating in- 
formation of the various colleges in the 
association and to promote a general 
interest in college education. 


1903 
Roger Ernst, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston 

The Twentieth Reunion Celebration 
will begin on Monday morning, June 
18, at Watch Hill, Rhode Island, where 
the Class will remain until Wednesday 
morning. The Reunion Committee, of 
which S. H. Wolcott is chairman and 
J. P. H. Perry vice-chairman, is arrang- 
ing a programme that promises to keep 
us busy and entertained. There will be 
competition between New England and 
“the world” in baseball, golf, swim- 
ming, running, vaudeville, and other 
stunts. The dinner on Monday evening 
will be devoted to merriment only. 
Tuesday evening will be devoted to 
speeches and discussions of a more 
serious character, from which we shall 
hope to learn something about the 
needs of the College and the ways in 
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which we as a Class and individually 
can best help her. On Wednesday 
morning the Class will return to Cam- 
bridge in time for luncheon at the Uni- 
versity Boat House and attendance at 
the Harvard-Yale Baseball Game on 
Soldiers’ Field in the afternoon. Thurs- 
day is Commencement Day, and Friday 
the Harvard-Yale Boat Race at New 
London, and it is hoped that a large 
number of the Class will stay over to 
take in both days, although no formal 
programme is provided by the Reunion 
Committee. — Ralph Abercrombie has 
been made a director in the firm of 
Arnold, Constable & Company, 40th 
Street and Fifth Avenue, New York, 
and is serving as merchandise manager 
in the organization. — Rev. Spence 
Burton has removed from Boston to 
San Francisco, Cal. His address is 162 
Hickory Street. — At the annual din- 
ner of the Harvard Engineering Society 
in New York, Feb. 1, 1923, F. R. Fitz- 
patrick was one of the speakers. As 
engineer for the American Superheater 
Company in Germany and France, he 
has been in a position closely to observe 
the attitude of those countries toward 
each other and toward the Allies. He 
spoke in a most interesting manner of 
the Ruhr invasion and its effect on both 
French and German industry and the 
relationship of the two countries. — 
T. H. Graydon has removed from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to San Antonio, Texas, 
where he is engaged in the construction 
of moving-picture plants. His address 
is 914 Russell Building. — Arthur Not- 
man, on March 1, 1923, opened an 
office for consulting work in mining, 
engineering, and geology, at 170 
Broadway, New York City. — Ethel- 
bert Parker is president of Australian 
Roads, Limited, an Australian corpora- 
tion affiliated with Warren Brothers 
Company, of Boston, for the purpose 
of building roads in Australia. — W. N. 
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Taylor’s address is 58 Rue de Zangiard, 
Paris, France. — W. S. Tower is com- 
mercial attaché at the American Em- 
bassy, London, in charge of all Depart- 
ments of Commerce work in Europe. — 
Langdon Warner has resigned the 
directorship of the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum to take up Oriental field work in 
archeology for Harvard College under 
the auspices of the Fogg Art Museum. 
— Dr. F. C. Wight has been in Europe 
since June 4, 1922, doing special re- 
search work at the University of Edin- 
burgh, playing a little golf and touring 
Scotland in between times. — R. A. 
Wood is assistant to the Massachusetts 
Income Tax Director, 40 Court Street, 
Boston. 


1904 
Payson Dana, Sec. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 

The annual meeting of the Boston 
Association of Harvard 1904 was held 
at the Harvard Club on Feb. 28. 
About fifty men were present. E. C. 
Rust, reporting for the Nominating 
Committee, suggested the names of 
Abbot Peterson, Roger Pierce, and 
Frederick Viaux to fill the vacancies on 
the committee existing this year. These 
men were unanimously elected. Dinner 
was held in the main dining-hall, after 
which a part of the members remained 
for the lecture held at the Club, the 
remainder attending the MHarvard- 
Princeton hockey game. — At a meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Club held at 
Youngs Hotel, Boston, on March 22, 
Congressman J. J. Rogers was the 
speaker. — G. Le. R. True’s address is 
changed to 683 Main Street, care of 
Newton & Watertown Gas _ Light 
Company, Waltham. — W. R. Bowie 
has been appointed rector of Grace 
Church, 10th Street and Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, to succeed Dr. Charles 
L. SJattery, who has been recently ap- 


pointed Bishop Coadjutor of Massa- 
chusetts. — Kingman Nott Robins died 
at the Highland Hospital, Rochester, 
N.Y., on Feb. 6. Death resulted from 
an attack of influenza following an 
operation for appendicitis. Robins was 
born at Waterville, Maine, Sept. 7, 
1881, and was a son of Rev. Henry E. 
Robins, formerly president of Colby 
College. In his business life Robins 
became a leader in farm mortgage 
banking and at the time of his death 
was president of the Associated Mort- 
gage Investors, a company founded by 
his father which Robins had steadily 
built up. He was also president of the 
Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association 
of America and author of the leading 
handbook on this type of banking. He 
was interested in many other business 
enterprises in Rochester and elsewhere, 
and was a director of the Sibley, Lind- 
say & Curr Company, of the Erie Dry 
Goods Company, of the Security 
Trust Company, of the Alberta Flour 
Mills, Ltd., of the Great Lakes Boat 
Building Corporation, of W. C. Moore- 
head Co. of Minneapolis, and other 
companies, and was actively interested 
in farm lands in Western Canada. He 
had taken a prominent part in phil- 
anthropic and educational activites of 
Rochester. He was treasurer and mem- 
ber of the finance committee of Roch- 
ester University, a member of the board 
of managers of the Highland Hospital, 
treasurer of the Provident Loan Soci- 
ety, and secretary of the Reynolds 
Library. He had for many years been a 
vestryman of St. Paul’s Church. His 
publications included “The Farm 
Mortgage Handbook” (Doubleday, 
Page & Company, 1916), and con- 
tributions on financial topics to Scrib- 
ner's, Trust Companies, Annalist, and 
other financial magazines. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, who was Elizabeth 
Adams Sibley, of Rochester. — A meet- 
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ing of the Boston Association of Har- 
vard 1904 was held at the Harvard 
Club on April 10. Congressman J. J. 
Rogers talked to us on ‘‘ Experiences 
during my Decade of Congressional 
Life.” We were glad to welcome at the 
dinner Richard Bourne, from Cleve- 
land, whom many of us had not seen 
since graduation. — Thomas Brennan 
is living at the Woolsey, 141 East 44th 
Street, New York City. His business 
address is 5635 Grand Central Terminal, 


New York City. 
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Setu T. Gano, Sec. 
15 Exchange St., Boston 

R. L. Bacon, who has just been 
elected to Congress from the First New 
York District, has retired from the 
firm of Kissel, Kinnicut & Co., brokers, 
New York City. — A song by Edward 
Ballantine, called ‘‘ The Oak Tree,” 
has recently been published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company of Boston. — 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
played at its concerts in Sanders 
Theatre, Feb. 8, and in Boston, Feb. 9 
and 10, “‘ From the Garden of Hellas,’’ 
a suite for orchestra by E. Ballantine. 
This was the first performance of the 
composition in its present form; it was 
completed last summer and dedicated 
to Professor Edward B. Hill, of the 
Department of Music at Harvard. — 
I. W. Bailey, Associate Professor of For- 
estry at Harvard, has been elected treas- 
urer of the Botanical Society of America. 
—A.C. Comey has been elected council- 
lor of topography and exploration of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club. — A. G. 
Fletcher, formerly principal of the 
Southboro High School, is now teach- 
ing in the Boston schools. His address 
is Turnpike Street, Canton. — F. M. 
Gunther was chargé d'affaires of the 
American Embassy at Rome while R. 
W. Child, 03, the American Ambas- 
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sador, attended the Conference at 
Lausanne. — R. J. Walsh, who _ is 
editor of Collier’s Weekly and a former 
member of the staff of the Boston 
Herald, gave a dinner at the Harvard 
Club of New York City on Jan. 17 to 
the contributors to Collier's. Walsh is 
the author of many book reviews and 
of several volumes of prose.— C. E. 
Whitmore, Ph.D. °11, has published 
“What Ails Collegiate English?’’ in 
the Educational Review for December, 
1922, and “‘ Two Notes of Esthetics ” 
in the Journal of Philosophy for Dec. 
21, 1922. At the recent meeting of the 
Modern Language Association at Phila- 
delphia he was elected chairman of the 
group for the critical study of Romanti- 
cism.— H. F. MacColl has become 
associated in the firm of MacColl, 
Fraser & Wheeler, formed on March 1 
to deal in investment bonds and stocks. 
The office is at 833 Industrial Trust 
Building, Providence, R.I.— J. S. Y. 
Ivins, formerly deputy tax commis- 
sioner and deputy attorney-general of 
the State of New York, has resigned 
those offices and has become associated 
with the law firm of Weill, Wolff & 
Saterlee, with offices at 27 William 
Street, New York. The address after 
May 1 will be 52 William Street, New 
York City. — N. J. O’Conor, Boston 
author and lecturer, has been ap- 
pointed an associate professor in the 
department of English Literature at 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
for the academic year 1923-24. He 
is now a member of the faculty of 
Grinnell College, Ia. — S. E. Thompson 
has moved to 703 Roland Avenue, 
Roland Park, Md. — Horatio Sprague 
McDewell died at his home, 1130 Fifth 
Street, N.E., Washington, D.C., on 
April 6, 1923. He received the degree of 
S.B. in 1907 and of M.M.E. in 1908, 
after which he became an Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow in the Thermodynamics and 
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Mechanical Engineering Laboratory at 
Harvard. In 1909 he became associated 
with the Allis-Chalmers Company hav- 
ing charge of the erection of large gas- 
engine plants for that concern. Later he 
became a teacher in the engineering 
department of the University of II- 
linois. On July 29, 1914, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Esther Kellogg, of Brook- 
line, who, with one daughter, Virginia, 
survives him.— On Sept. 1, 1922, 
Corning Benton, A.M. ’08, was ap- 
pointed treasurer of Phillips Exeter 
Academy.— John Reynolds and 
Wilder Goodwin, of the firm of Rey- 
nolds & Goodwin, have removed their 
offices to Bar Building, 36 W. 44th 
Street, New York City. —G. W. 
Bricka, publisher, New York City, 
announces the publication of ‘* Poster 
Design’ by Charles M. Price, ’09, a 
critical study of the development of the 
poster in Continental Europe, England 
and America. — Joseph Jewell Dear- 
born died at Athol, April 27, 1923. He 
was born at Pembroke, N.H., in 1882, 
and prepared at Concord, N.H., High 
School. At the Scientific School he spe- 
cialized in Forestry, and after gradua- 
tion until] 1908 was assistant in the office 
with the Massachusetts State Forester. 
In February, 1908, he entered the em- 
ploy of the Diamond Match Company, 
being connected with the timber and 
lumber operations in New England, and 
in January, 1910, was made manager of 
the Athol factory of that company. He 
was highly regarded in the community 
in which he lived, and for a time served 
as selectman. He made mary friends 
in College whom he retained in after 
years, and his attractive personality, 
together with his honesty and consist- 
ency of purpose, won the regard of those 
who came to know him. His community 
and the University, and particularly 
his classmates, have in his death lost an 
exemplary citizen and steadfast friend. 
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1909 
F. A. Harpina, Sec. 
52 Fulton St., Boston 

A very successful Class dinner was 
held at the Harvard Club of Boston on 
Feb. 16. The guest of honor was J. S. 
Clark, ’23, recent recipient of the 
Francis H. Burr Scholarship which, as 
the Class will remember, is awarded to 
a member of the Senior Class who in his 
Junior year has shown the attributes of 
character, scholarship, and athletic 
ability most nearly resembling those of 
our honored First Marshal: Another 
guest was J. W. D. Seymour, general 
secretary of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation, who gave an interesting talk on 
the organization and the work of the 
various alumni bodies. Members of the 
Class present were: C. T. Allen, F. C. 
Bacon, F. I. Baker, C. G. Bowen, E. N. 
Bray, E. B. Caiger, Gilman Churchill, 
E. T. Clary, J. P. Cohen, I. M. Conant, 
Samuel Crowell, Godfrey Dewey, Judd 
E. Dewey, R. J. Gilmore, H. T. Gleason, 
W. F. Hall, F. A. Harding, M. H. 
Horblit, H. F. Howes, J. C. Jones, F. H. 
Kendall, H. W. Knowlton, Mark 
Lamar, H. M. Landesman, R. T. Lee, 
J. B. Lloyd, J. A. Locke, S. B. Luce, 
R. W. Means, B. A. Merriam, R. D. 
Merchant, M. W. Morrill, E. W. 
Ogden, J. A. Paine, H. M. Pitman, L. 
M. Pitman, W. D. Phillipbar, Win- 
ward Prescott, F. M. Rackemann, W 
M. Rand, F. J. Reynolds, F. A. Reece, 
M. H. Richardson, A. W. Sampson, 
T. S. Sampson, F. Shaw, F. M. Smith, 
C. W. Ten Broeck, F. H. Tolman, P. 
D. Turner, E. T. P. Walker, C. H. 
Watkirs, W. B. Webber, E. S. Welch, 
S. C. Whipple, H. D. Wyeth. — C. T. 
Allen is living at 2 Avon Street, Cam- 
bridge. — G. W. Barlow's new home 
address is 1572 Harvard Avenue, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. — Templeton Briggs 
is now living at 1829 Keys Crescent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. — W. D. Phillipbar 
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is living at 9 Walnut Street, Boston, 
and is associated with the Art Metal 
Construction Company, 69 Federal 
Street, Boston.— C. C. Rausch is 
assistant director of Service Relations, 
United States Post-Office Department, 
Washington, D.C.—I. G. Smith is 
principal of the Holten High School, 
Danvers. — C. H. Watkins’s business 
address is now 18 Oliver Street, Bos- 
ton. 


1910 
Leon M. Littwe, Sec. 
70 Federal St., Boston 

The New York members of the Class 
held a dinner at the Harvard Club Feb. 
16. As the dinner occurred during the 
middle of the “flu’’ epidemic only 
about twenty-five of those who had 
accepted put in an appearance. In 
spite of the few in number, it was a 
very enjoyable party. W. S. Earle 
acted as toastmaster.— The Boston 
dinner was held at the Wardroom Club, 
Saturday, April 7. Captain G. A. 
Parker of the Massachusetts State 
Police, who styles himself “ the only 
Harvard graduate who is a cop,” gave 
a very interesting talk on the work of 
his force. E. K. Merrihew acted as 
toastmaster, and C. C. Little, who 
relinquished the job of Class Secretary 
to become president of the University 
of Maine, came down from Orono for 
the occasion. — Ernest Dunton Kelley 
died at Milwaukee, Wis., March 25, 
1923. He was a native of Roxbury, but 
immediately after graduation went to 
Milwaukee, where he engaged in the 
leather business and remained in that 
business until his death. — Gavin 
Hadden’s address is changed to 280 
Madison Avenue, New York City. — 
The Class will have the Hoosic-Whisick 
Club for all day Monday of Class Day 


week, 


1913 
Water Turts, Jr., Sec. 
50 State St., Boston 

A. C. Berolzheimer, treasurer of the 
Eagle Pencil Co. of New York and 
London, is now in Europe to remain 
until the summer. — D. H. Bigelow 
is studying Personnel Administration 
in New York City. His permanent ad- 
dress is 80 Winter Street, Norwood. — 
Everett Bradley is on the School Com- 
mittee of Haverhill. — A. B. Conant 
is district manager of the Fort Wayne 
Engineering and Manufacturing Co., 
75 Washington Street, N., Boston. — 
P. R. Danner is joint manager for China 
of the Julius Wile, Sons & Co., New 
York. His address is 7B Kiangse Road, 
Shanghai, where his firm conducts a 
wholesale importing business in Ameri- 
can, English, and Continental yarn, 
piece goods, and sundries. —F. M. 
Davis is practising Jaw in Jerome, 
Idaho. — A. P. Gradolph who was in 
the Akron, Ohio, office of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., has been trans- 
ferred to their new plant in Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, as head of the factory 
organization. — W. A. Hamlin is asso- 
ciate editor of Dun’s International Re- 
view, published by R. G. Dun & Com- 
pany, 290 Broadway, New York City. 
Home address is 6 Charles Street, New 
York City. — E. S. Harrington is with 
Henshaw & Sanders, cotton brokers, 
New Bedford. His home address is Elm 
Street, South Dartmouth.—E. M. 
Hudson is practising medicine and 
surgery at 125 West 76th Street, New 
York City. — E. W. Jackson is treas- 
urer of Jackson, Cook & Co., Ine., 85 
Canal Street, Boston. — G. G. Jones 
is a member of the firm of Murray & 
Jones, Inc., authorized Ford dealers, 
1337 Hyde Park Avenue, Hyde Park. 
His home address is Centre Street, 
Pembroke. — J. S. Kennard, Jr.’s ad- 
dress is 29 Sanai Cho, Ushigome, 
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Tokyo, Japan. — C. G. Keshen is a 
partner in the firm of the Superior 
Hosiery Embroidery Co., 8 LaGrange 
Street, Boston. — A. H. Khachadoor- 
ian’s address is Ancon, Canal Zone. — 
Julius Kuttner is at present in Germany 
designing the Diesel Engine for the 
Deutz Motoren Fabrik at Oberwesel, 
Taunus, Germany. — H. P. Lawless is 
associated with Jordan Marsh & Co., 
Boston. His home address is 361 
Harvard Street, Cambridge. — J. T. 
Marshall will move to Los Angeles, 
Cal., about June Ist, to open a branch 
assembling plant and to handle distri- 
bution on the Pacific Coast for a Kansas 
City manufacturer. His address will 
be care of Los Angeles City Club, 
Eighth and Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Cal. —J. R. Marshall's resignation 
from the United States Navy was 
accepted Dec. 1, 1922. He is now in 
private practice of medicine at 25 
Curtis Street, West Somerville. — 
N. T. Milindasuta has received an 
official title of ‘‘ Phra Bhojakara’”’ in 
His Siamese Majesty’s Government 
Service. Address, Department of Agri- 
culture, Bangkok, Siam. — Sedgwick 
Minot’s address is Chateau de Trois 
Etats, Par Balleul le Soc, Oise, France. 
He has a farm and is specializing in 
poultry-raising. — J. A. Morris is asso- 
ciated with Charles D. Barney & Co., 
bankers and brokers, New York City. 
— John Munroe was created a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor by the 
French Government as of Sept. 27, 
1922, for services rendered as an officer 
of the 89th Artillery, French Army, 
during the war. He had already re- 
ceived the Croix de Guerre. — R. M. 
Nelson's business address is care of 
Certainteed Products Corp., Pershing 
Square Building, New York City. — 
E. W. Rogers is with Joseph W. Woods 
& Sons Co., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 
— L. B. St. George is at present open- 





ing stores for S. S. Kresge Co. Home 
address is 436 Main Street, Waltham. 
—S. M. Seymour was admitted to the 
firm of Larkin, Rathbone & Perry, 80 
Broadway, New York City, attorneys, 
on Jan. 1, 1923. He has been for some 
time on the office staff. — R. P. Wace 
is credit manager for the Mercantile 
Acceptance Co., 88 So. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIJ.; home, 2135 E. 
70th Street, Chicago, Ill.—E. L. 
Wheaton is practising law with Jones & 
Allen, 53 State Street, Boston. His 
home is in Manchester. —C. W. 
Whitall is electrical engineer with the 
Safety Wire & Cable Co., Bayonne, 
N.J. His home address is 173 Boule- 
vard, Bayonne, N.J. — F. C. White is 
in the Chicago, IIl., office of. the Stand- 
ard Statistical Co. of New York, 
Room 1217, 19 So. La Salle Street; 
home, 7455 Greenview Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. —R. W. Wright resigned 
from his position with the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., 
in January, 1923, to go around the 
world. —I. A. Wyner is a member of 
the firm of Schreiber, Brantman & 
Wyner, established Jan. 1, 1923, as 
general sales representatives for the 
Shawmut Woolen Mills, the Princeton 
Knitting Mills, Beaunit Mills, and the 
Jagendorf Mills, with office at 145 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Home address is 664 West 163rd 
Street, New York City. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONVILLE, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 
Jean Sisson is now living at 15 Lor- 
raine Terrace, AlJston. — P. H. Smart 
recently was decorated by the United 
States Government for gallantry in ac- 
tion at Marcheville-en-Weevre, France, 
on Sept. 28, 1918, when he volun- 
tarily carried an important message 
to the rear through a dense concen- 
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tration of enemy high explosive shells 
and gas after alJl the infantry or 
artillery runners had been killed or 
wounded in attempting this mission. — 
S. G. del Castillo is now living at 24 
Warwick Road, Belmont.— E. L. 
Hackes now resides at 304 W. 104th 
Street, New York City, and is occupy- 
ing his time with literary pursuits. — 
A. H. Onthank is with the National 
City Co., San Francisco. — J. G. Mead 
is with the Diamond Metal Co., 111 
Broadway, New York City. He is 
living at 85 Rector Street, Metuchen, 
N.J.— F. H. Storms is with Blyth, 
Witter & Co., bonds, 125 S. La Salle 
Street, Chicago. — F. H. Cassaday is 
with the British-American Tobacco Co., 
22 Museum Road, Shanghai, China. 


1918 
FRANKLIN E. Parker, JRr., Sec. 
178 East 70th St., New York City 

The address of W. C. McIndoe is 
1092 Wilson Street, Portland, Oregon. 
— R. C. Winton is now sales manager 
of the Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. — J. B. Abbott is with 
Hemphill Noyes & Co., brokers, 35 
Congress Street, Boston; his home 
address is 14 Coolidge Avenue, Cam- 
bridge. — W. A. Shimer is in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences; his address is 9 Kenberma 
Road, Dorchester (24). — C. L. Har- 
rison is treasurer of the Cincinnati 
Victor Co., 712 Reading Road, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. — The address of L. B. 
Means is care of Amory Browne & 
Co., 62 Worth Street, New York City. 


1919 
Grorce C. Barctay, Sec. 
5 East 78th St., New York City 
The Triennial Report should be in 
the hands of the members of the Class 
before this issue of the GRADUATES’ 
MaGAazINE appears. After numberless 
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delays, it is now finally going through 
the press. Any member of the Class 
who fails to receive his copy should 
notify the Secretary at the above 
address at once.— On March 9 last, 
about twenty-five members of 1919 
met to form the “ Harvard 1919 Class 
Association of Boston.” Because of 
the fact that most of the Class officers 
live away f.om the vicinity of Boston, 
it became very necessary to have some 
organization in Boston to plan lunch- 
eons, dinners, picnics, and the like. 
During the past year or two Class 
activities have almost died out (except 
for the Triennial) and the purpose of 
this new Association is to start them 
going again. The temporary officers 
elected at the organization meeting 
were: President, Francis Parkman; 
vice-president, A. H. Bright; secretary, 
H. P. Edwards; treasurer, N. L. Harris. 
Edwards’s addrcss is 159 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. 


1920 
F. Worxkvn, See. 
19 Farwell Place, Cambridge 

The committee to organize the trien- 
nial celebration this spring has been 
appointed, and is now busying itself 
with arrangements for the party that 
wil] extend from June 18th through the 
Zlst. The Cliff House at Scituate has 
been obtained for the sole use of the 
Class on Monday the 18th, with a 
possibility of spending the night there 
and returning in time for the Stadium 
exercises on Tuesday. Other plans 
concern the Yale baseball game, class 
meetings, and alumni spreads. The 
committee is as follows: T. S. Woods, 
Jr., F. C. Church, Jr., Joint chairmen; 
E. A. Bacon, B. Blanchard, F. K. 
Bullard, M. Curran, R. W. Emmons, 
3d, D. Falvey, H. W. Harris, Jr., D. 
Holbrook, A. Horween, H. H. F. Jayne, 
McH. Keyser, L. T. Lanman, B. Lewis, 
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W. J. Louderback, Jr., C. McNear, 
J. C. Noyes, E. W. Pavenstedt, Jr., 
E. Scott, R. G. Stone, J. Stubbs, R. B. 
Williamson, F. Workum. Any one 
desiring special information may re- 
ceive it by writing to Woods at 7 Joy 
Street, Boston, or to Church at 141 
Milk Street, Boston. — The address of 
T. G. Ames is Box 264, Moore, Pa. He 
is a student engineer at the South 
Philadelphia works of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. — 
O. G. Peterson is in the bond depart- 
ment of the People’s Savings & Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. — The address of 
Oliver Prescott, Jr., is Masonic Build- 
ing, New Bedford. He is now a third- 
year student at the Harvard Law 
School. — S. H. Seliber has moved to 
23 Clarkwood Street, Dorchester. He 
is a salesman for the Surgeons & 
Physicians Supply Co., Boston. — N. 
H. White, Jr., is vice-president and a 
director of Small, Maynard & Co., 
publishers, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, and is associated in a similar 
capacity with the Boston Bookbinding 
Company, Cambridge. His address is 
995 Charles River Road, Cambridge. — 
B. Lewis and V. E. Macy are complet- 
ing a tour around the world. When 
recently heard from they were in Cairo. 


1922 
A. D. WELTON, JrR., Acting Sec. 
21 Randolph Hall, Cambridge 

C. A. Gage is connected with the 
Belknap Hardware and Manufacturing 
Company of Louisville, Kentucky, his 
present address being 2127 Rutherford 
Avenue, Louisville. — Myles P. Baker 
has been working for the American 
Red Cross in their relief work in 
Athens and on the gean Sea Islands 
off the Straits. 


NON-ACADE MIC 


Law School 


LL.B. 1861. James Madison Morton 
died at Fall River, April 19, 1923. He 
was born at Fairhaven, Sept. 5, 1837, 
the son of James Madison Morton and 
Sarah (Tobey) Morton. He was a 
descendant of George Morton, who 
came to Plymouth in 1623. In 1855 he 
entered Brown University, of which his 
grandfather was a graduate. He was a 
classmate of John Hay and Dr. W. W. 
Keen. After leaving the law school he 
entered upon the practice of his profes- 
sion at Fall River. In 1890 he was ap- 
pointed an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and 
served intil 1913, when he retired. He 
was elected a member of the constitu- 
tional convention from this district and 
took great interest in its deliberations. 
The redraft of the constitution which 
was submitted to the voters was largely 
his work. His judicial work was char- 
acterized by ability, learning and 
soundness of judgment of a high order. 
He had been president of the Union 
mills and a director of the B. M. C. 
Durfee Trust Company, the First Na- 
tional Bank and several cotton mills. 
He withdrew from these on his appoint- 
ment to the bench, but after retiring 
served again as director of the B. M. C. 
Durfee Trust Company, the First 
National Bank and the Union Mills 
until his death. He was a lifelong 
member of the Unitarian church and 
was greatly devoted to its welfare, 
attending its services regularly. He 
married, Nov. 6, 1866, Emily F. 
Canedy of Fall River, who survives 
him. Besides his widow, Justice Mor- 
ton is survived in his immediate family 
by a son, James M. Morton, Jr., ’91, 
who is United States district judge for 
Massachusetts; a daughter, Miss Anne 
Morton, and six grandchildren. 
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Medical School 

1863-64. Orville Forrest Rogers 
died at Boston, March 23, 1923. He 
had practised his profession in Dor- 
chester since 1872. He left the Harvard 
Medical School and entered the Union 
Army in the Civil War, and for three 
years he was an assistant surgeon in the 
army. He then completed his medical 
education at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York City. He is 
survived by a son, Orville F. Rogers, 
Jr., 08, M.D. ’12, of Boston. 

M.D. 1886. Arthur Pedro Perry died 
at Boston, April 1, 1923. He had 
practised his profession in Jamaica 
Plain practically ever since a year of 
study abroad immediately after his 
graduation from the Medical School. 
He served on the staff of the Boston 
City Hospital and the Boston Dis- 
pensary and for a number of years had 
charge of the Dispensary in Jamaica 
Plain. He was visiting physician at the 
Infant Asylum, and one of the original 
staff of the Faulkner Hospital. He was 
a member of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society, at one time president of the 
Norfolk District Medical Society, and 
a founder of the Clinical Club. He was 
a member and Past Master of the Eliot 
Lodge of Masons. During the World 
War he served for two and a half years 
in the United States Army Medical 
Corps, and received his commission in 
August, 1916. He was a member of the 
Military Order of Foreign Wars. He is 
survived by his widow, formerly Mary 
H. Cumings; a son, Roger Adams 
Perry; and a daughter, Mary Louise 
Perry. 

M.D. 1895. Harvey Cushing has 
received the Distinguished Service 
Medal with the following citation: 
“For exceptionally meritorious and 
distinguished service in a position of 
great responsibility. As senior consul- 
tant of neurological surgery, American 
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Expeditionary Forces, and in direct 
charge of the treatment of gunshot 
wounds of the head in hospitals of the 
First Army, American Expeditionary 
Forces, during the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive, he performed conspicuous and 
distinguished service to the Govern- 
ment and throughout his individual 
efforts in that capacity saved the lives 
of many severely wounded soldiers.” 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Charles M. Price, ’09, has published 
through George W. Bricka, ’07, New 
York, ‘‘Poster Designs,” a critical study 
of the development of the poster in 
Continental Europe, England, and Amer- 
ica. 

An address delivered by William L. 
Monro, ’89, before the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, entitled ‘‘Some Prob- 
lems of To-day,” in which he discussed 
taxation, labor, socialism, and the rail- 
roads, has been published in Pittsburgh 
First, the official organ of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 

William T. Foster, ’01, has written a 
pamphlet entitled “Edison-Ford Com- 
modity Money,” which has been pub- 
lished by the Academy of Political Sci- 
ence. 

Theodore Wesley Koch, ’93, has 
printed in attractive form for pr‘vate dis- 
tribution his articles on the Leipzig Book 
Fair and Rebuilding the Louvain Library. 
He has also published, through the 
Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 
Paris, “Bibliothécaires D’Antan.” 

Longmans, Green & Co. have published 
“Brief-Drawing,” by Ralph C. Ringwalt, 
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’95, a book designed especially for use in 
the class-room. 

Randolph Edgar, ’08, has reprinted in 
pamphlet form from The Notebook his 
essay, ‘‘ Mr. Yeats at Petitpas.”’ 

Charles Warren, ’89, has been awarded 
the 1923 Pulitzer prize of $2090 for the 
best book upon the history of the United 
States, for his book, “The Supreme 
Court in United States History.” 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Public Opinion in War and Peace. Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell, ’77. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1923. 


Visitors to Europe since the War have 
often been struck, especially in England, 
by the changed way in which educated 
men are facing political problems. For- 
merly in Oxford or Cambridge there were 
always strong opinions on political ques- 
tions, felt warmly and enunciated clearly. 
There was then no lack of definite opinion 
as to what ought to be done, or could be 
done at any given moment; but now it is 
the exception to find an educated man 
who has any clear opinion at all. The 
Government is not liked, and, so far as I 
know, that is as true of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Government as it was of that of Mr. Lloyd 
George; but few suggest an alternative or 
point out a more correct policy. And 
what is true of the Universities is true 
elsewhere; there is general condemnation, 
but no advocacy. President Lowell, when 
traveling in England and France, was 
struck by this state of things, which he 
aptly calls an “atrophy” of public opin- 
ion, and his book on “Public Opinion in 
War and Peace” is in the main the result 
of his contemplation of this change, and 
his consequent analysis of the conditions 
which produce public opinion. 

It is comforting and refreshing to find 
that he is on the side of the angels rather 
than of the psychologists in holding that 
man is, after all, a rational being. He 


maintains that public opinion is ulti- 
mately based on reason rather than emo- 
tion, and that, though emotion and many 
other factors enter into the evolution of 
opinion, the element of reason is never 
wholly absent and survives when the 
others have died down. He points out, 
however, that not merely is it far easier 
for the individual to form an opinion when 
he has to choose merely between two al- 
ternatives, but, when we are dealing with 
collective opinion, it is almost impossible 
to obtain a clear result unless the question 
can be presented so as to entail such a 
choice. This is, in his opinion, not merely 
the justification for the existence of two 
parties, but, if I understand him rightly, 
the reason why it is not often desirable for 
any one to break away from party alle- 
giance, even if he have a cause at heart 
which is rejected by the party to which he 
belongs. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
much of the first part of this book is of the 
nature of an apologia, and in spite of its 
ability opinions will probably differ as to 
its success. There is no subject in which 
President Lowell has shown greater inter- 
est than the establishment of the League 
of Nations, but he has failed to carry 
with him the Republican Party, of which 
he is a pillar. At the time of the last 
presidential election it was a question 
of vital importance to himself and his 
friends whether they should continue to 
support the candidate of their party — 
who was in any case almost certain to win 
the election — and so remain in a position 
of influence in its counsels, or transfer 
their votes to the Democratic candidate, 
who on this, the greatest of the issues then 
before the public (whatever there may 
have been behind the scenes), was in ac- 
cord with their clear convictions, or run a 
third candidate who would surely not be 
elected, but would keep the issue really 
alive. Most Republican advocates of the 
League believed that they could do more 
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to help the cause which they had at heart 
by remaining in their own party, with 
which they did not agree on this subject, 
than by voting for the opposite party, 
with which they did not agree on any 
other, and they refused to contemplate a 
third candidate. Whether they were right 
is open to considerable doubt. The ob- 
server is inclined to think that among ob- 
scure and unknown but numerous voters 
nothing injured the cause of the League so 
much as the fact that eminent persons 
thought it less important than their 
party ties. It is noteworthy that the 
causes of Prohibition and of Woman’s 
Suffrage were both victorious because 
their adherents, who never formed a real 
majority of either political party, were 
sufficiently important to be worth concili- 
ating by both, so that in the end their 
programmes were accepted by a sufficient 
number of representatives in each party 
to render it certain of success in Congress. 
Nothing which the Republican Leaguers 
could have done would have prevented a 
Republican victory, but they might have 
been a stronger factor to-day than they 
are if they had not shown their reluctance 
to vote against the party. Mr. Lowell is 
doubtless entirely right in thinking that 
opinion, public or private, can only be 
clearly expressed when it reduces prob- 
lems to a series of issues between two 
clear-cut alternatives and that this im- 
plies two great political parties; but is it 
not also equally true that the only way in 
which that system can be worked to the 
general common good is when men are 
willing to support parties only if they 
share their opinions? To the onlooker it 
often seems that the worst feature of 
American politics is the reluctance of the 
best men to change parties. 

The most interesting part of the book is 
to be found in the later chapters which 
deal with the effect of the War on public 
opinion. Every word of this part is 
worthy of careful attention, and gives rise 
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to many and various reflections from all 
who are studying the developments of 
government at the present time. 

Two points appeal to me as specially 
important. “We hear,” says Mr. Lowell, 
“much about the benefit of military 
training in imparting discipline, but sol- 
diers disbanded after a war do not always 
show an increase of self-control. In fact, 
military discipline in time of war, by di- 
minishing among enlisted men the habit 
of making decisions for themselves, some- 
times has as much tendency to reduce as 
to increase the capacity for self-direc- 
tion.”’ This is a truth of great importance, 
and it has affected many besides those 
who were actively engaged in military 
service. The greatest single danger which 
at the present time faces this country is 
a tendency to put discipline in the place of 
education. We are all more or less influ- 
enced by it at present, and it is hard to 
know how to check or amend it; but the 
first step toward recovery is the recogni- 
tion of ill-health, and it would perhaps not 
be a bad thing if educators understood 
that this more than anything else is the 
sickness from which both the political and 
the academic world are suffering at pres- 
ent. 

The other point is so well put that I 
must quote at rather greater length. 
“More important, however, for our pur- 
pose than the effect of material aims is the 
moral change that follows war. When the 
attention is intensely fixed upon an object, 
it becomes after a time wearied, and when 
the motive is relaxed it turns readily to 
something else. That is true of emotional 
as well as of physical attention. After 
Michael Angelo had finished his work 
upon the statue of the suffering slave, now 
in the Louvre, he carved upon the block 
of marble that supports it the face of a 
monkey. A strange shifting of mood from 
the sublime to the ridiculous one would 
say, and yet an artist understands the re- 
action after the strain. For the same rea- 
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son a great moral effort is followed by 
moral lassitude, not necessarily with bad 
results, as in the case of the man out of 
whom was cast the evil spirit and to whom 
seven others worse returned; but, always 
there is a vacant house swept and gar- 
nished, and into it comes a revulsion to 
something not demanding a continuation 
of the former effort. This is true both of 
most individuals and of the community as 
a whole.” 

Nothing is truer than this, nor could it 
be more beautifully expressed, but I think 
that Mr. Lowell has left out some of the 
reasons which have made this disillusion- 
ment worse than it might have been. In 
order to win the war, those engaged in 
raising public opinion did not confine 
themselves to the strict statements of 
truth. Emotion was roused by an appeal 
to hate, which, however valuable, was 
sure to have bad results. The result has 
been not merely disillusionment; the im- 
moral efforts of leaders in every country 
of the world to create energy by an appeal 
to hatred succeeded only too well, and — 
even when their statements have been dis- 
counted — hatred, which has become an 
irrational and general attitude of mind, 
has come home with evil consequences for 
those who helped to rouse it. It will be 
many years before the results will have 
been fully overcome in this or in any other 
country. 

Moreover, there is in Mr. Lowell’s book 
one passage where it seems to me that the 
moral issue has not been clearly thought 
through, and he has probably scarcely ex- 
pressed his meaning correctly. On page 
234 he says, ‘‘ When there is open political 
opposition to the prosecution of a war, 
when people are profoundly divided on 
the subject, a natural repugnance forbids 
compelling people who do not believe in 
the cause to die for it; but when substan- 
tially the whole people feel the necessity 
of winning the war, when opposition to its 
effective prosecution is almost universally 


regarded as disloyal, when the welfare of 
all is generaily believed to be at stake, 
there is no injustice in compelling all men 
to share equally in the labors and dangers 
of the conflict.”” As a statement of what 
happens, this is admirable; but is it really 
justifiable? It means apparently that if a 
minority is big enough it ought not to be 
persecuted, but that if it is sufficiently 
small there is no injustice in treating it 
roughly. I do not think that this is Mr. 
Lowell’s real meaning, but as the sentence 
stands it appears to enunciate the policy 
so admirably formulated long ago by 
Caiaphas, and followed since his time by 
many politicians, that it isexpedient that 
one man should die for the people, though, 
if he has too many followers, it is unwise 
to push the issue too far. 

At the end of this book I found myself 
asking a question which Mr. Lowell seems 
to me to have presented, though he has 
not directly formulated it in these pages. 
Can we be sure that the change in public 
opinion, so obvious in Europe and visible 
though less clearly in America, is really 
comparable to the fluctuations to which 
he has referred in recent history? For my- 
self I think that it portends a larger 
change than anything which he has 
prophesied. In the War the party system 
and government by public opinion broke 
down because war calls for rapid and cor- 
rect decisions, and inflicts severe and 
speedy penalty on inefficiency and error, 
therefore rendering impossible its con- 
duct by popular opinion. I think that ina 
confused way men are beginning to ask 
whether, if war, which intensifies every- 
thing, proves that popular government 
cannot be efficient, it does not prove that 
it is also inefficient in time of peace. With 
fumbling fingers they are feeling for some 
new method of government which shall 
take the place of the inefficient systems 
which we have now. Yet the change is 
coming about, not by revolution or revolt, 
but by something analogous to the way in 
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which government was changed in the 
Imperial period in Rome. It is always 
easier in politics to change the reality if 
you carefully preserve the appearance, 
and so the old methods and the old insti- 
tutions remained, but they gradualiy lost 
their importance and the real seat of gov- 
ernment was transferred to other agen- 
cies. The same kind of change is being 
made to-day, and those conscious of it 
are losing their interest in party politics, 
which ruffle the surface but are ceasing 
to affect the main stream. It can be seen 
here, but it is plainer in Europe, because, 
since the War, Europe and America have 
exchanged positions, so that Europe is 
now the new world which is making ex- 
periments, and America the old world 
which is conserving institutions. 
Kirsopp Lake. 


The Understanding of Religion, by Edwin 
Tenney Brewster, 90, Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1923. 

For clearness and charm of presentation 
it would be difficult to improve upon this 
book. It presents, furthermore, despite 
the author’s modesty, a penetrating and 
scholarly view of the subject. There is no 
attempt to solve the problems of religious 
metaphysics or psychology, or to support 
the claims of any particular religion, but 
only to give the layman a better “under- 
standing” of what religion is. This is by 
no means an easy task, and that the 
author has accomplished it with distin- 
guished success testifies not only to his 
gifts of style, but to his erudition, human- 
ity and historical perspective as well. 

Mr. Brewster escapes, in the first place, 
the common fault of over-simplification. 
He recognizes the vast complexity of the 
human activities and experiences which 
are comprised under “nature religions,” 


“tribal and national religions,’ and 
religions of “ morality’ 
tion.’ 


’ 


and “‘redemp- 
And yet, without adopting any 


> 
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narrow formula, he contrives to bring 
these complexities into a single picture, 
and to convey the impression that religion 
is in some sense one. He is able to do this 
because he sees that religion in all its 
diverse ritualistic, subjective and social 
manifestations is man’s reaction to his 
total environment. The essence of a 
religion, and that which is distinctive 
about any particular religion, is its 
Weltanschauung, its philosophical world- 
view. 

The most original feature of the book is 
its picturesque account of the obsolete 
natural history that is embedded in the 
Christian traditions — such as Babylo- 
nian and Pythagorean astronomies, and 
pneumatic and blood theories of the soul. 
All of these ideas were once good science 
and common sense, and such is the con- 
servatism of religious thought that they 
have been preserved despite the fact that 
they have been utterly discredited by 
advancing enlightenment. The result is 
that the modern Christian attempts to 
live in two worlds, the world of primitive 
science which he inhabits on Sundays, 
and the world of modern science which he 
inhabits on week-days. There is, in other 
words, an unreality about contemporary 
religious ideas, and failyre to accord with 
“the soundest secular opinion of the 
day.’ The Christian suffers from a di- 
vided mind, and a lack of conviction. He 
is unable as a wise man should, to hold 
‘all truth as he sees it in such fashion 
that, with each fresh advance in knowl- 
edge, he will have no cause to balk or to 
compromise, but may accept, heartily and 
gladly, any new light from any source.” 
Mr. Brewster does not propose to banish 
primitive ideas from the religious imagina- 
tion, but does believe that we should 
draw a sharp line between the language of 
“edification and worship” and the lan- 
guage which we use to express what we 
really think. 

Philosophers will hesitate to accept 
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Mr. Brewster’s handy division of the 
world into the realm of science, the realm 
of common sense, and the realm of reality 
or of things-in-themselves. Such a classi- 
fication may be the beginning, but it 
certainly cannot be the end, of philosophy. 
The inconvenient truths of science cannot 
be rendered innocuous quite so simply as 
the author suggests. Science is no more 
and no less “‘constructive” or artificial 
than any other knowledge. It has its 
symbols and “charts,” but it also has its 
objects, its content, its import. 

But to expect Mr. Brewster’s philoso- 
phy to be acceptable to all philosophers 
would be beyond all reason. In any case 
a philosophical solution of the funda- 
mental problems of religious thought is 
beyond the avowed scope of the present 
book. It is enough that he should have 
given us a work of genial scholarship, 
witty without malice, humorous without 
offense to taste, and clear without super- 
ficiality. 

R.B.P. 


A Natural History of the Ducks, by John 
Charles Phillips, °99. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Illustrated in 
color. To be complete in four vol- 
umes. The, first volume has ap- 
peared. 

A sumptuous book, beautifully made 
and wholly reliable and authoritative. 
The first volume covers three subfamilies, 
the Plectropterine, Dendrocygnine and 
the Anatinz (in part), thus dealing largely 
with ducks unfamiliar to most laymen. 
The second and succeeding volumes 
promise very great popular interest. 

The traditional policy with regard to 
works published by members of the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy is that 
they shall not be noticed, but that they 
shall be kept for the hand of time to place 
them in the alcove to which their value 
assigns them. Justice Holmes sounded 


the fitting note when he said, “I think the 
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best service that we can do... [is] to 
hammer out as compact and solid a piece 
of work as we can, to try to make it first 
rate, and to leave it unadvertised.” In 
this fast changing and overwearying age, 
however, the average man has now no 
chance to browse among bulletins, me- 
moirs, proceedings, archives, occasional 
papers and all the other polymorphic 
forms in which scientific information ap- 
pears. He now demands as a right, not as 
a privilege, that data of interest and use- 
fulness, howsoever and wherever pub- 
lished, be brought to his attention since 
printing presses are being so hard worked 
and since the laborers in the vineyard 
are so Many. 

In Dr. Phillips’s first volume we read 
of the habits of ducks’ in nature and in 
captivity, of their curious courtships, 
distribution and abundance, of their 
various plumages, their enemies, their 
voice and special senses in migration 
and indeed of every phase of their widely 
differing life histories. The treatment 
throughout is adequate, indeed masterly. 

As to the illustrations, Frank Benson’s 
frontispiece recalls halcyon days, and 
each species is handsomely portrayed. 

The place which the work will fill in the 
working library of the zodlogist will be 
dealt with in the scientific journals and 
by more competent pens than mine, but 
what man who has ever gunned can read 
without a thrill such a passage as the 
following: 

“So much for the great science of duck- 
shooting. Every one has his favorite 
methods, his pet memories; but as for me, 
regardless of ethics, let me hark back to 
before the days when night shooting was 
a misdemeanor, and let me watch the 
fading daylight on the wintry, wind-swept 
marsh, where some strip of sand dunes 
stands out a glowing rose color in the 
darkening east, and with a few crude 
bunches of seaweed decoys for company, 
let me strain my ears during that magic 
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half-hour of twilight for the regular 
‘swish-swish-swish’ of incoming ducks 
and suddenly see those marvelous black 
silhouettes, as a troop of ‘duskies’ cuts 
in, and with down-curved wings and 
lowered necks crosses the still rosy band 
of western sky.” 
T. Barbour, ’06. 


Nature in American Literature, by Nor- 
man Foerster, 710. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


If it has ever been done before, it 
certainly has not been done so well. Dr. 
Foerster is professor of English at the 
University of North Carolina. In a series 
of essays, independent of each other, and 
notable as much for their omissions as 
for the writers considered, he discusses 
treatment accorded to the natural uni- 
verse by various American authors, both 
of our own time and of an elder day. 
Among the nine poets and prose writers 
thus brought under inspection, that no 
place is found for Longfellow is scarcely 
to be wondered at; but that Hawthorne 
is omitted from the list furnishes some 
ground for curiosity. Particularly as 
several pages are given to Fenimore 
Cooper, and his descriptions of natural 
scenery. Surely, the sensitiveness of the 
author of “The Scarlet Letter” to the 
landscape of colonial New England de- 
served some sort of recognition. Apart 
from this defect, the book is both schol- 
arly and readable. Written with keen 
sympathy and vivid imagination, it 
reveals patient investigation and careful 
reascning. The structure of each chapter, 
however, is somewhat mechanical. Each 
follows the same essential plan, with the 
result that the reader gets a little tired of 
learning the number of trees, the different 
varieties of birds, insects and flowers 
mentioned by each author. Beginning 
with a rather frigid essay on Bryant, Dr. 
Foerster passes to Whittier, and thence, 
by way of Emerson, to Thoreau. The 
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chapter on the Sage of Walden is the 
longest and perhaps the best in the vol- 
ume. It is evidently written con amore; 
and is always sympathetic, at times 
amusingly ecstatic. The essays on 
Lowell, Whitman, and Lanier are original 
and exceedingly good reading. In the 
concluding chapters on the two Johns, 
John Muir and John Burroughs, the 
critical spirit is altogether lost in bio- 
graphical narrative. It is strange that 
none of our modern poets, like Frost and 
Edgar Lee Masters, are granted even a 
passing mention. Considered in its en- 
tirety, this book, while lacking in sparkle 
and verve, covers a wide field, and be- 
cause of its discerning thoughtfulness, 
constitutes a valuable inquiry into a field 
too little trodden. 

Alfred Rodman Hussey, ’92. 


The Speckled Bird, by Robert Cutler, ’16. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1923. 

The theme of Mr. Cutler’s story is the 
development of a young girl in whose 
early life, both her parents being dead, a 
grandfather and a great-aunt are the 
strongest influences. The grandfather is a 
rich vulgarian, an Irishman who is a 
power in Wall Street; the great-aunt is 
one of the New England aristocracy; and 
the two distrust and detest each other. 
The situation is an interesting one, many 
of the incidents that arise out of it are 
effectively handled, yet the story as a 
whole lacks significance. The reader finds 
it hard to believe in any of the principal 
characters; at critical moments they talk 
and act as persons of the milieu to which 
they are supposed to belong could never 
conceivably talk or act; melodramatic 
extravaganza takes the place of what 
promised to be a representation of life. 
This is all the more to be regretted be- 
cause repeatedly Mr. Cutler demon- 
strates his unusual ability to describe 
scenes with vividness and to render 
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action with spirit and color. He has a 
talent for making pictures, but he is reck- 
less in his use of the brush; he has an 
instinct for the dramatic, but in following 
it he is too hasty and impulsive to take 
pains and construct with art; he can 
write charmingly at times, as in the open- 
ing pages of his story, but he perversely 
dwells on the ugly and the unnecessary. 
His reading of Thackeray has on the 
whole not been to his advantage; his 
constant projection of himself into the 
book as a moralizing guide and interpreter 
is inartistic and obtrusive. 

Yet with all the adverse criticism that 
his book may justly call forth, it is a 
work of considerable distinction and 
much promise. Mr. Cutler has range and 
power. 


The H Book of Harvard Athletics, 1852- 
1922, edited by John A. Blanchard, 
791. The Harvard Varsity Club. 
1923. 

The task of compiling the material for 
this book must have been a most laborious 
one; it has been performed with thorough- 
ness and accuracy. The work presents a 
comprehensive survey of Harvard Varsity 
athletics for the last seventy years; it 
contains a practically complete set of 
pictures of Harvard teams in the five 
major sports, a complete record of per- 
sonnel and of scores; and a number of 
historical sketches supplied by various 
hands. President Eliot contributes an 
article on Rowing in the Fifties; George S. 
Munford, ’87, furnishes a full account of 
Rowing at Harvard; William T. Reid, 
01, gives the history of Baseball at 
Harvard. Football at Harvard is treated 
in periods by various authorities; Morton 
Prince, ’75, recounts the history from 
1800 to 1875; Martin L. Cate, ’77, de- 
scribes the First Harvard-Yale game; 
Thomas C. Thacher, ’82, writes on Foot- 
ball in the Eighties; James L. Knox, ‘98, 
tells the story from 1891 to the World 
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War; and Robert T. Fisher, 12, sketches 
the development of Football since the 
War. Ellery H. Clark, ’96, contributes 
the historical article on Track Athletics 
which William J. Bingham, 716, supple- 
ments with a discussion of Harvard 
Track To-day. Alfred Winsor, ’02, in his 
article on Hockey gives an interesting 
account of the way in which the strategy 
of the game has been worked out. 

Each one of the chapters is interesting 
in its individual way. The book is pleas- 
antly anecdotal, as such a book should be, 
and any Harvard man who takes it up 
for a casual inspection is pretty sure to 
be lured on into reading in it, page after 
page. 


Twenty Harvard Crews, by George Salton- 
stall Mumford, ’87. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 

The twenty years in rowing that Mr. 
Mumford’s book covers are those from 
1882 through 1901. In those twenty years 
Harvard won but five times, and there was 
a stretch of thirteen lean years — from 
1886 to 1899—during which Harvard 
scored but one victory. From a Harvard 
point of view the period is worth com- 
memorating mainly for the lessons to be 
drawn from it, and what those lessons are 
appears sharply in Mr. Munmford’s 
analysis. While Yale’s rowing was up to 
1898 under the management of one able 
and experienced director, Robert J. Cook, 
Harvard was floundering among a multi- 
tude of advisers. Moreover, at Harvard 
elementary teaching of rowing was sadly 
neglected. The College discountenanced 
the employment of professional oarsmen 
who might have taught watermanship 
and the fundamentals of the stroke; as a 
result, the various coaches had to spend a 
disproportionate amount of their time in 
correcting elementary faults. 

Mr. Mumford’s narrative is compact 
and incisively written, and is illustrated 
with a number of excellent photographs. 
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Books in Black or Red, by Edmund Lester 
Pearson, 02. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


One does not need to be a bookish 
person to enjoy Mr. Pearson’s essays, 
even though most of them deal with 
bookish themes. Any one who likes good 
anecdotes well told, who appreciates neat 
and whimsical phrasing, or who is at- 
tracted by sketches of amusing and ec- 
centric characters will take delight in this 
book. Mr. Pearson is a librarian who does 
not make a cloister of his library but 
rather uses it as a library should be used 
—as a window upon life. Indeed, for a 
librarian, he has had some astonishing ad- 
ventures; he admits in the course of his 
essays that he has taken an active part in 
two murder trials, once as a member of a 
court martial and once as foreman of a 
jury. Furthermore, he has had a pleasant 
library acquaintance with a gentleman 
whom he first beheld in a court-room — 
on trial for his life. It is no wonder that 
with such exceptional advantages he 
should choose as one of his topics for 
discussion — with acknowledgment to 
Thomas DeQuincy — murder as a fine 
art or that he should treat it with liveli- 
ness, gusto, and charm. We do not wish 
to intimate that there is a morbid strain 
in his humor; that would be most unjust, 
for it is gay and fresh and light-hearted. 
He writes with as much enthusiasm about 
the innocent tales in St. Nicholas that 
rejoiced his childhood as about the most 
fascinating and strange murders. Him- 
self the author of a successful literary 
hoax, “‘The Old Librarian’s Almanack,”’ 
which took in, among others, Sir William 
Osler, he writes entertainingly of other 
“literary impostors”’; it was under that 
heading that he found himself classified 
in the Boston Public Library. 

By way of indicating the engaging 
quality of his book, let us give the dedica- 
tion: 
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“When Christmas comes about again, 
O, then I shall have money; 

I'll hoard it up, and box it all, 
I'll give it to my honey; 

I would it were ten thousand pound, 
Id give it all to Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley.” 


The Last Stand of the Old Siberia, by R. A. 
F. Penrose, Jr., ’84. Philadelphia: 
Wn. F. Fell Co. 

The old-time Siberia passed with the 
completion of the Great Siberian Railway 
and the incoming of settlers to open up 
the country. It is the old-time Siberia 
that Mr. Penrose describes; his narrative 
is based on observations that he made 
during a geological and geographical 
reconnaissance of the country in 1901, 
just after the Boxer War. He gives a 
brief historical sketch of the Russian 
conquest of Siberia and describes the 
physical characteristics of the country; 
he then records the impressions that he 
received on his journey from Moscow to 
Vladivostok via Irkutsk and Lake Baikal, 
the Amur River, and Blagoveschensk. 
The most interesting chapter in the book 
is that on Russian Civilization in Siberia. 
Of the exile system for which the Russian 
Imperial Government was in those days 
much execrated, Mr. Penrose writes: 
**At a time when in other countries of 
Europe the death penalty was being dealt 
out with an unsparing hand, the Slav was 
quietly trying to abolish it as cruel, and 
was sending its criminals to a distant but 
habitable land in hope of reforming and 
making good settlers of them” The 
comment brings forcibly to the reader’s 
mind the contrast afforded by existing 
conditions under Bolshevik rule. Mr. 
Penrose has written an instructive and 
interesting little book. 
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High Hurdles, by Joseph Husband, 08. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1923. 

The first half of the story describes 
Harry Gray’s career at Harvard — an 
unsuccessful career terminated abruptly 
while he was still a Sophomore. It is a 
little hard to visualize Harry as an under- 
graduate — not because his ambitions are 
social rather than scholastic, but because 
with exceptional ability as an athlete he 
refuses to exert himself to win the ath- 
lete’s prestige which would so obviously 
have advanced his social ambitions. When 
he goes home in disgrace to New Bedford, 
he finds that his father is ruined finan- 
cially and is dying. It is necessary for 
Harry to earn his living, but instead of 
finding work in New Bedford and remain- 
ing with his father during the dying man’s 
last days — and there are only those two 
in the family — he wanders out to south- 
ern Illinois, gets a job in a coal mine, and 
doesn’t learn of his father’s death until 
three weeks after it has occurred. To 
have any interest in such a hero or sym- 
pathy for him is pretty difficult. 

The scenes in the coal mine are, how- 
ever, graphic and constitute the best part 
of the book. There is a vivid description 
of a “‘squeeze”’ and of a rescue in which 
Harry plays the hero’s part. He returns 
to Boston just in time to effect another 
rescue and save the girl he loves from 
giving her hand to an unworthy suitor. 
This unworthy suitor has been working 
his way through Harvard, has been the 
star member of the Varsity football team, 
has had a creditable scholastic record, and 
is generally respected and liked. Yet in a 
fight with Harry he had slugged him bru- 
tally when he was down, and in his ab- 
sence had slandered him basely to the girl 
he loved. We suspect that Mr. Husband, 
though he is well acquainted with the 
interior of a coal mine, has a wrong slant 
on the psychology of the undergraduate. 
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Transylvania in 1922, by Louis C. 
Cornish, 93. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. 

In 1922 the American and British 
Unitarian churches sent a Commission to 
visit their sister churches in Transylvania, 
the oldest group of Unitarian churches in 
the world. Of the four members of this 
Commission, two were Harvard men — 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish and Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins. The Commission found that 
the Roumanian government has treated 
Transylvania as conquered territory. 
Although the reign of terror that existed 
for a time has ceased, coercion and sup- 
pression of schools and other institutions 
continues. Before the annexation by 
Roumania the Unitarian churches re- 
ceived state aid from the Hungarian 
government. Since the annexation the 
state allowance for the support of the 
church schools and teachers has dwindled, 
and the landed property of the churches 
has been expropriated. 

Mr. Cornish gives a picturesque ac- 
count of the visit of the Commission to 
the schools, colleges, and churches; his 
description of the life and the people of 
Transylvania is sympathetic and appeal- 
ing. 


Putter Perkins, by Kenneth Brown, ’91. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


By turning his attention from torpedoes 
to golf and concentrating his inventive 
genius upon the game, the worst golfer in 
the country club soon transformed him- 
self into golf champion of the world. The 
story of Putter Perkins’s miraculous per- 
formances upon the links and of the ro- 
mantic episode in which they terminated 
will no doubt help many persons to while 
away an idle hour. It is humor of a some- 
what attenuated sort, but the story is 
written in a light and cheerful manner 
and is very readable. 
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Fallen Leaves, by Roger Conant Hatch, 
00. Boston: Four Seas Company. 

A modest little book of verse; one of the 
poems, “The Fettered Muse,” setting 
forth frankly the author’s recognition of 
his limitations, disarms criticism. The 
themes treated are simple and familiar; 
a good many of the poems reflect the 
writer’s interest as a teacher in schools 
and boys. They are animated by a kindly 
spirit and show here and there a gleam of 
humor. 


Human Australasia, by Charles Franklin 
Thwing, ’76, President of Western 
Reserve University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Dr. Thwing has set down in this book 

his impressions of the life and the people 
of Australia and New Zealand, with spe- 
cial attention to their political, social and 
educational institutions. These great 
British colonies in the South Sea have 
had a somewhat disappointing growth. 
Whether it be the distance from home or 
some other cause that is at fault, immigra- 
tion has not been as rapid as might have 
been expected, and these countries — for 
such in spite of their dependence on the 
British crown, they are — have still to 
face the danger of being overrun by 
swarming millions of Malays and Mongols 
from the Asiatic continent. That they 
will not permit. Their immigration laws 
are all framed to ensure white supremacy, 
but as a consequence their economic 
growth has not been especially rapid. 

They have, however, ideas of their 
own, much independence of thought and 
theory, a real fondness for social experi- 
ments, and, since they live in uncrowded 
lands, a generally high standard of com- 
fort that gives them unusual freedom to 
pursue their theories whither they will. 

President Thwing has looked at these 

British of the South Seas carefully and 

sympathetically. He finds much that is 

pleasant and appreciative to say of them. 
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And yet the reader feels that he was a 
little disappointed in what he saw. 
Whether it be the climate, which in 
Australia at least is quite unlike that of 
Great Britain, or whether it be some lack 
of toughness in the mental and moral 
fibre of the stock, he finds indolence and 
inefficiency characteristic of their in- 
dustrial life, and dependence on govern- 
ment rather than on personal initiative 
and force, the flaw in their political 
institutions. 

The fascination of these picturesque 
lands Dr. Thwing is quick to understand. 
The singular possibilities that both 
Australia and New Zealand offer for the 
expansion of the British race and for the 
trial of interesting social and political 
experiment he emphasizes again and 
again. But we feel that he himself is a 
little apprehensive that somehow the 
people of the great Southern colonies are 
not going to measure up to their oppor- 
tunities. 


America of Yesterday: as reflected in the 
Journal of John Davis Long. Edited 
by Lawrence Shaw Mayo, ’10. Bos- 
ton: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

In choosing this title for a book made 
up chiefly of extracts from the life-long 
journal of Governor Long — for so all 

Massachusetts people think and speak of 

him — Mr. Mayo has emphasized what 

is the great merit and charm of the 
volume. John Davis Long was an unusu- 
ally interesting little boy; his father 

Zadoc Long was a rare sort of man; the 

childish diary, which manages to give us 

clear mental pictures of both father and 
son, gives us also a delightful glimpse of an 
old-fashioned New England home in an 
old-fashioned New England village before 
the leveling and accelerating processes of 
our later civilization had destroyed so 
much of the peculiar flavor and simplicity 
of the life that was lived in such homes 
and such villages. There are some pleas- 
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ant chapters too about Mr. Long’s college 
years at Cambridge. Harvard was still 
small enough to present many of the 
characteristics of what we now call, with a 
superior manner, the “freshwater col- 
leges” ; and we read of abandoned under- 
graduates smearing the Freshmen’s seats 
in Chapel with green paint, and engaging 
in street battles with the firemen of 
Cambridge — in which as young Long 
reports, ‘‘some firemen were seriously 
injured,” whereas the students were 
**unharmed.” 

The young man was a serious student, 
if he kept faithfully to the schedule he 
prepared for himself. How many under- 
graduates to-day spend their time as 
thriftily and soberly as this? 


Orpver or Exercises FOR FIRST TERM OF 1853 


5 Dress and Wash 53 
54 Study; Lincoln’s Livy 6 
6 Eat breakfast 64 
6} Study; Livy 74 
7} Review Greek Selections 73 
7% Walk to the Colleges 8 
8 Recitation Greek Selections 9 
Walk to boarding place 9} 
9} Write Journal, Letters, Essays 11 
ll Review Geometry or Paley 113 
113 Walk to the Colleges 12 
12 Recitation Geometry or Paley 1 
1 Walk to boarding place 1} 
14 Eat dinner lys 
liz = Study Greek Selections 34 
34 Read 4} 
4} Review Lincoln’s Livy 4} 
43 Walk to the Colleges § 
5 Recitation, Livy 6 
6 Prayers 6% 
6 Walk to the boarding place Ors 
6x: Eat supper 64 
63 Study Geometry or Paley 
s Read 843 
814 Undress 9 
9 Sleep 5 


This for all days but Saturday and Sunday. Satur- 
days, after morning recitation, go into Boston. 
Stay until night. Come heme; read. Sundays, 
attend church all day. Before services and between 
them write. After and in the evening read. 


It is no wonder that the young student 
grew at times a little depressed and home- 
sick, 

The key-note of John Long’s boyhood 
and youth was soberness and responsibil- 
ity. Not that he was a prig or a solemn 
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ass. He was never other than human and 
humorous. But by upbringing as well as 
by nature, he was seriously disposed 
toward life. Boys of his type were more 
common in the America of yesterday; 
Puritanism was still a force in education 
and life. 

The journal entries for the later years 
are less interesting. Except for the time 
when Mr. Long was at the head of the 
Navy — during the Spanish War — his 
life, though full, was not productive of 
unusual incident; nor was he the sort of 
man to add much of color or vivacity to 
the quiet journal of his days. There are 
some very interesting passages during the 
year of the War, however; there are 
shrewd and penetrating estimates of the 
politicians and naval officers who passed 
through the Secretary’s office one after 
another; and there are striking bits of 
narrative or of reflection, that make us 
see as in a succession of lightning flashes, 
the stirring moments in the naval history 
of the war, as they were perceived in 
Washington, and that show us, too the 
depressing smallness and sordidness of the 
Congressional politicians who hampered 
and bothered the men who were actually 
directing the war, as politicians always 
have and always will. 

You get from it all the consistent and 
pleasant picture of a life and of a man. 
Not a very great life or a very great man 
perhaps, but of a solidity and an integrity 
and a devotion to duty that are better 
than many of the more brilliant aspects 
of greatness. 
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MARRIAGES 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapuaTEs’ MaGazine, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1882. Arthur Prescott Lothrop to Mrs. 
Blanche Harling Short, at Omaha, 
Neb., March 24, 1923. 

1889. Walter Wehle Naumburg to Mrs. 
Elsie M. B. Reichenberger, at New 
York, N.Y., March 29, 1923. 

1894, Niels Lavrids Jensen Grén to 
Mrs. Saidee O. J. Dusenberry, at 
New York, N.Y., Feb. 15, 1923. 

1898. John William Kilbreth to Mrs. 
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Gertrude O. Barclay, at New York, 
N.Y., Feb. 27, 1923. 

1900. William Morrow to Mrs: Honoré 
Willsie, at New York, N.Y.. April 
24, 1923. 

1905. Theodore Sheldon to Margaret 
Lewis, at Chicago, Ill., April 25, 
1923. 

1905. Albert Chester Travis to Anne 
Copley, at New York, N.Y., Feb. 
12, 1923. 

1907. Alfred Robert McIntyre to Helen 
Palmer Horner, at Newark, N.J., 
April 11, 1923. 

[1909]. Edward Everett Wise to Garda 
Brown, at New York, N.Y., April 
2, 1928. 

1911. Pierpoint Blair to Emily Whitney, 
at Wayland, April 4, 1923. 

1912. William Edgar Shepherd, Jr., to 
Louise Tracy Butler, at New York, 
N.Y., April 12, 1923. 

1913. Paul Cushman to Cordelia S. Hep- 
burn, at New York, N.Y., Feb. 21, 
1923. 

1913. Henry Townsend Duer to Anne 
Eugenia Levering, at Baltimore, 
Md., April 9, 1923. 

1913. Bradford Brooks Locke to Philena 
Fine, at Princeton, N.J., Feb. 3, 
1923. 

1915. Robert Francis Kelley to Vera 
Wettler, at Riga, Latvia, Nov. 28, 
1922. 

1915. Edward Wheeler Wilder to Harriet 
M. Wyman, at Madura, South 
India, Jan. 15, 1923. 

1916. Harcourt Amory, Jr., to Susannah 
Stoddard Wood, at Boston, Feb. 
17, 1923. 

1916. Winthrop Prescott Partridge to 
Mabel Christie, at Cambridge, 
April 12, 1923. 

1917. Will M. Bliss to Hatherly Brittain, 
at Piedmont, Cal., March 14, 1923. 

1917. John Frederick Seal to Marion 
Hardy, at New York, N.Y., Feb. 
20, 1923. 
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1918, James Thoburn Bishop to Mary 
Van Cortlandt Richards, at Spo- 
kane, Wash., April 18, 1923. 

1918. George Abbot Furness to Eleanor 
Winslow Williams, at Brookline, 
April 28, 1923. 

[1919]. Arthur Raymond Blodgett to 
Louise Mary Masters, at Newton 
Centre, April 14, 1923. 

1919. William Dexter to Constance Van 
Rensselaer Thayer, at Lancaster, 
April 3, 1923. 

1919. Charles Edward Hodges, Jr., to 
Gladys Nathalia Fox, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., March 3, 1923. 

1919. Robert Gay Hooke to Florence 
Harris, at New York, N.Y., April 
7, 1923. 

1919. Ernest Aldrich Simpson to Doro- 
thea Parsons Dechert, at New 
York, N.Y., Feb. 22, 1923. 

1919. Ralph Huntington Wales to Betty 
Burke, at Cambridge, Feb. 24, 
1923. 

[1919]. Thomas Goff Wilder to Henrietta 
Graham Jones, at Glendale, Ohio, 
April 28, 1923. 

1920. Richard Price Hallowell, 2d, to 
Ruth Kerr Johnson, at Dallas, 
Tex., April 3, 1923. 

1920. William Wallace Rowe to Elizabeth 
Foster Woodin, at New York, N.Y., 
April 7, 1923. 

1921. Charles Frederick Havemeyer to 
Ellen Randolph, at New York, 
N.Y., Feb. 1, 1923. 

1921. James Charles Jacobson to Mar- 
jorie C. Marks, at New York, N.Y., 
Dec. 12, 1922. 

1921. Thomas Stilwell Lamont to Elinor 
Branscombe Miner, at Rochester, 
N.Y., April 14, 1923. 

1921. Charles Barker Nichols to Caroline 
Morrill Leadbeater, at Conway, 
N.H., Oct. 10, 1922. 

1922. John Goodyear Allen to Sally Hol- 
lis, at Boston, April 2, 1923. 

1922. Henry Francis Colt to Mary Forbes 
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Atkinson, at Brookline, April 7, 
1923. 

1922, Charles Allen Gage to Verne Sie- 
berst, at New York, N.Y., March 
12, 1923. 

1922. Harold Sykes Lake to Mary Stubbs 
Parker, at Chicago, IIl., April 14, 
1923. 

1922. William Ball Rice, 2d., to Elizabeth 
Davis Drinkwater, at Braintree, 
Feb. 21, 1923. 

1922. William Bramhall Stearns, Jr., to 
Gertrude Wiggin, at Boston, March 
24, 1923. 

L.S. 1915-17. Albert Edward McGrath 
to Elizabeth Van Buskirk, at New 
Bedford, March 3, 1923. 

LL.B. 1917. Charles McPherson A. Rog- 
ers, 3d, to Elisabeth Benson, at 
Salem, Feb. 21, 1923. 

M.D. 1922. Hugh Laughlin Robinson to 
Olga Olsen, at Concord, Feb. 15, 
1923. 

D.M.D. 1922. Wilbur Fay Mann to 
Frances Salisbury, at Rutland, Vt., 
April 18, 1923. 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 
The College 

1859. Daniel Appleton White Smith, d. at 
Insein, Burma, India, Dec. 19, 
1921. 

1863. George Brune Shattuck, A.M., 
M.D., d. at Boston, March 12, 
1923. 

1865. Albert Monroe Moore, A.M., d. at 
Lowell, March 22, 1923. 

1868. Ex Sumner Mansfield, LL.B. A.M., 
d. at North Scituate, Feb. 1, 1923. 

1868. William Whitlock Richards, A.M., 
d. at New York, N.Y., March 24, 
1923. 

1870. Horace Gray Lunt, d. at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Feb. 15, 1923. 

1871. Theophilus Gilman Smith, d. at 
Groton, March 7, 1923. 
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1872. Charlemagne Tower, d. at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Feb. 24, 1923. 

1873. Alfred Gaylord Church, d. at 

Bronxville, N.Y., Feb. 23, 1923. 

1873. Clarence Erskine Kelley, A.M., d. 
at Cambridge, March 17, 1923. 

1873. Frank Paul, d. at Boston, April 17, 
1923. 

1874. George Russell Fessenden, M.D., 
d. at Ashfield, March 18, 1923. 

1875. Albert Stowell Flint, d. at Madison, 
Wis., Feb. 22, 1923. 

1876. David Blakeley Hoar, d. at Boston, 
March 8, 1923. 

1876. Alonzo Lilly Thomsen, d. at Balti- 
more, Md., Feb. 14, 1923. 

1878. George William Nash, M.D., d. at 
Roxbury, Va., April 13, 1923. 

1881. Herbert Burr Howard, M.D., d. 
near Lynchburg, Va., March 6, 
1923. 

1883. James Eliot Baker, d. at Brookline, 
March 17, 1923. 

1883. George Hyde Page, d. at Cam- 
bridge, Jan. 19, 1923. 

1883. Oscar Edward Perry, d. at Reho- 
both, Feb. 21, 1923. 

1884. Addison Hamlin, d. at Scranton, 
Pa., Dec. 24, 1922. 

1885. Horace Clark, M.D., d. at Wheat- 
land, N.D., April 4, 1923. 

1886. Thomas Tileston Baldwin, d. at 
Boston, March 13, 1923. 

1887. Arthur Crittenden Smith, d. at 
Omaha, Neb., March 3, 1923. 

1889. Philip Murray Reynolds, d. at Bos- 
ton, Feb. 16, 1923. 

1891. Heber Reginald Bishop, d. at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Feb. 16, 1923. 

1891. Arthur Stuart Walcott, LL.B., d. 
at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., Feb. 18, 
1923. 

1894. Ralph Boyer McDaniel, d. at Bos- 
ton, March 8, 1923. 

1896. Ralph Blake Williams, d. at Bos- 
ton, March 7, 1923. 

1898. Warren Daniels Bigelow, A.M., d. 

at Roxbury, April 9, 1923, 
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1898. Reginald Mansfield Johnson, 
LL.B., d. at Boston, Feb. 11, 1923. 

1899. John Edward Brooks, d. at Milton, 
Feb. 25, 1923. 

1904. Kingman Nott Robins, d. at Roch- 
ester, N.Y., Feb. 5, 1923. 

1905. William Louis Nash, d. at Phoenix, 
Ariz., Feb. 15, 1923. 

1908. Kenneth Greeley Carpenter, d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 21, 1923. 

1910. Robert Francis Busher, d. at Har- 
risburg, Pa., Dec. 12, 1922. 

1910. Ernest Dunton Kelley, d. at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., March 25, 1923. 

1921. Courtland Butler, d. at Chestnut 
Hill, March 20, 1923. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1908. Mason Whiting Tyler, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. at Minneapolis, Minn., 
March 15, 1923. 


Law School 

1861. James Madison Morton, d. at Fall 
River, April 19, 1923. 

1867. Thomas Stanley Wilson, d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., Dec. 26, 1921. 

1868. John Calvin Sturgeon, d. at Erie, 
Pa., Feb. 19, 1923. 

1871. Marcus Rosenthal, d. at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., May 21, 1921. 

1896. Wallace H. Davis, d. at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Dec. 7, 1920. 

1897. James Shaw Campbell, d. at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Aug. 25, 1921. 

1907. Albert Ruyter Hatch, d. at Ports- 
mouth, N.H., April 5, 1923. 

1911. Arthur Lincoln Robinson, d. at 
Augusta, Me., March 8, 1923. 

1916. Stirling Davies Ward, d. at East 
Orange, N.J., Jan. 18, 1923. 

1920. Myron Edwards Davis, d. at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, March 4, 1922. 


Medical School 


1863. George Lincoln Goodale, d. at 
Cambridge, April 12, 1923. 
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1864. 


1868. 


1886. 


1889. 


1895. 


1914. 


1865. 


1875. 


1900. 


1905. 


1907. 


1908. 


1876. 


1885. 


1875. 


1878. 


1882. 


1882. 


1886. 


Necrology 


Willard Shepard Everett, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Jan. 31, 1923. 
Thomas Conant, d. at Boston, 
March 24, 1923. 

Arthur Pedro Perry, d. at Boston, 
April 1, 1923. 

Frederick Tigh, d. at Newburyport, 
March 2, 1923. 

Herbert James Hall, d. at Marble- 
head, Feb. 19, 1923. 

Israel Lurier, d. at New 


N.Y., Feb. 5, 1923. 


York, 


Scientific School 
John Trowbridge, $.D., d. at Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 18, 1923. 
William French Smith, d. at Somer- 
ville, Feb. 1, 1923. 
Nicholas Biddle, d. at New York, 
N.Y., Feb. 18, 1923. 
Nelson Clifton Davis, M.D., d. at 


Saranac Lake, N.Y., March 2, 
1923. 
Horatio Sprague McDewell, 


M.M.E., d. at Washington, D.C., 
April 6, 1923. 

William Chester Lord, d. at Pa- 
lermo, Cal., Jan. 26, 1923. 


Dental School 
Edgar Morton Jewett, d. at Ports- 
mouth, N.H., Nov. 25, 1922. 
Charles Henry Abbot, d. at Brook- 
line, Feb. 15, 1923. 


Cemporarp fHlembers 


The College 
Francis Wilson Lee, d. at Chestnut 
Hill, Feb. 10, 1923. 
Bernard Wiesenfeld, d. at Balti- 
more, Md., April 17, 1922. 
Hiram Irving Dillenback, d. at 
Springfield, March 28, 1923. 
Frank Whittemore Howe, d. at 
Pasadena, Cal., Feb. 23, 1923. 
William Voorhees Judson, A.M. 
(hon.), d. at Winter Park, Fla., 
March 29, 1923. 
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1889. George Vernon Gray, d. at Berke- 
ley, Cal., Feb. 15, 1923. 

1891. Albert Randall Moore, d. at Paris, 
France, July 17, 1921. 

1898. Thomas Davies Tompkins, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Jan. 16, 1916. 

1904. Lawrence Gourlay, d. at New York, 
N.Y., April 2, 1923. 

1905. Dana Willard Stockbridge, d. at 
Lowell, Nov. 24, 1922. 

1906. Beeckman Lorillard, d. at Phoenix, 
Ariz., Feb. 8, 1923. 

1908. Thomas Andrew Conlin, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Feb. 27, 1923. 

1915. Thorne Clarkson Taylor, d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., Feb. 5, 1923. 

1919. Frank Knoblock, d. at Mystic, 
Conn., March 2, 1923. 

1919. Edward Francis Rivers, d. at Dal- 
las, Tex., Oct. 14, 1921. 

1920. Philip Palmer Tyler, d. at Brighton, 
Sept. 13, 1917. 

1925. John Henry Berry, d. at Water- 
town, Feb. 23, 1923. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1888-92. William Copeman Kitchin, d. 
at Scotia, N.Y., Jan. 8, 1920. 
1901-02. Oliver Perry Robinson, d. at 

Ogdensburg, N.Y., Sept. 11, 1921. 
1903-04. Daniel Herbert Colcord, d. at 
Claremont, Cal., Feb. 12, 1923. 
1904-05. James Milton Racer, d. at Lan- 
tana, Fla., June 9, 1922. 
1910-11. William Winder, d. at Brook- 
line, Oct. 4, 1922. 
1911-12. Walter Cassels Keith, d. at Se- 
attle, Wash., in 1919. 


Law School 


1870-71. George Peirce, d. at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., July 30, 1922. 

1870-71. Samuel Rawson Prentiss, d. at 
Bangor, Me., March 12, 1923. 
1873-74. Isaac Farley Richey, d. at New 

York, N.Y., June 23, 1921. 
1875-76. Franklin Pierce Abbott, d. at 
Wellesley Hills, March 21, 1923. 
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1880-81. William Hidy Jones, d. at New 
Lebanon, Ind., Sept. 5, 1918. 
1892-93. William Clarence Mullin, d. at 
Iowa City, Ia., Dec. 5, 1921. 
1896-98. James Humphrey Thurston, d. 

at Providence, R.I., Sept. 24, 1920. 
1901-02. Harvey Thomas Weeks, Jr., d. 
at Chicago, Ill., July 29, 1914. 


Medical School 
1854-55. Marcus Flavius Delano, d. at 
Chelsea, Sept. 12, 1920. 
1857-58. John Goodell, d. at Hillsboro, 
N.H., Sept. 12, 1914. 
1863-64. Orville Forrest Rogers, d. at 
Boston, March 23, 1923. 

1867-68. John Wesley Savage, d. at Sea- 
brook, N.H., Feb. 24, 1923. 
1868-69. Alfred Kimball Hills, d. at New 

York, N.Y., May 2, 1920. 
1869-73. Thomas Kittredge, d. at Salem, 
March 11, 1923. 


Scientific School 

1857-59. Francis Alger, d. at Yarmouth- 
port, Dec. 16, 1922. 

1868-69. Alfred Fairhurst, d. at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., April 24, 1921. 

1894-96. William Davis Merry Howard, 
d. at Newton, March 21, 1923. 

1904-05. George Edward Warren, Jr., d. 
at Newtonville, March 19, 1923. 


Divinity School 
1859-60. Henry George Rollins, d. at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 22, 
1922. 

1870-73. Francis Storer Thacher, d. at 
Cambridge, March 26, 1923. 
Dental School 
1896-98. George Brownell Hammett, d. 

at Dighton, Jan. 23, 1923. 
1916-18. William Ernest Johnson, d. at 
Ansonia, Conn., May 5, 1918. 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


1884-85. Harry Lewis Alderman, d. at 
Lexington, April 3, 1923. 


University Notes 








Graduate School of 


Business Administration 


1914-15 Samuel Dow Wyman, d. at 
Waban, Feb 16, 1923. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


The Harvard-Princeton Fine Arts Club, 
which was organized a little more than a 
year ago, has arranged for Professor Chand- 
ler R. Post to give next year at Princeton a 
course on Spanish Art, and for Professor 
C. R. Morey of Princeton to give at Har- 
vard a course on Early Christian Art. The 
Club is to publish through the Princeton 
University Press a journal entitled Art 
Studies, of which the Editors are Professors 
F. J. Mather and C. R. Morey of Princeton, 
and Professors P. J. Sachs and A. K. Porter 
of Harvard. 

The Harvard University Library has 
added to its various collections 95,904 
books and pamphlets during the past year, 
bringing its total number of books and 
pamphlets to 2,187,900. It has outstripped 
in growth the Boston Public Library. 

A series of lectures on the professions has 
been given at the Harvard Union. Col. W. 
J. Wilgus lectured on Engineering, Mr. 
Edwin F. Gay on Business, Professor Bliss 
Perry on Teaching, Mr. James Byrne on 
Law and Public Service, Dr. William S. 
Thayer on Medicine and Public Health, 
and President Lowell on The Choice of a 
Profession in Relation to a Liberal Educa- 
tion. 

The Harvard Theological School held a 
‘visitation week” in April. During that 
week Professor James B. Pratt of Williams 
College gave the Dudleian lecture, on Nat- 
ural Religion — Consciousness and Its 
Implications; Rev. George E. Horr, Presi- 
dent of the Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, gave the Ingersoll lecture on Immor- 
tality; Dr. Talcott Williams gave the Hyde 
lecture on Lands Lost to Christianity — 
Their Demands on Missions; and Dr. 
George LaPiana and Dr. Henry J. Cadbury 
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gave the two Southworth lectures on The 
Democratic Ideals in the History of the 
Church. 

There will be an exchange of tutors next 
year between Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities and Harvard. Professor H. H. 
Burbank will go to Kings College, Cam- 
bridge, as a tutor in economics; Dr. Rob- 
ert P. Blake will go to University College, 
Oxford, as a tutor in history. Mr. Shove 
will come from Kings College to Harvard 
as a tutor in economics, and either Mr. 
Leys or Mr. Keir from University College 
as a tutor in history. 

The Faculty of the Harvard Theological 
School have voted to reduce the number 
and increase the amount of the scholarships 
offered in the School, and to ask the 
churches in Greater Boston to enter into a 
coéperative arrangement whereby students 
in the School may do “‘compensated church 
work” during their first and second years, 
and for this work receive a stated stipend 
of from $500 to $600, thus earning their 
way by practical parish work under super- 
vision. 

Professor A. Kingsley Porter will be the 
Harvard Exchange professor to France 
during the academic year 1923-24. 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences has 
voted that in the academic year 1923-24 
and thereafter “college exercises begin at 
2 p.M. instead of 1.30, as at present, and 
continue on the even hours, no change be- 
ing made in the morning hours; and that 
arrangements be made, as far as practica- 
ble, for using the 1 o’clock hour for class 
and laboratory work.” 

Professor J. E. Wolff of the Department 
of Geology is retiring from active teaching 
and on September 1 will assume the title of 
professor Emeritus. 

Harvard University has just been en- 
abled to establish one or more annual schol- 
arships in accordance with the will of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor William Stoughton, who 
died in 1700. He left to Harvard twenty- 
three acres of pasture land in Dorchester, 


the income to go towards the support of a 
student, preferably from Dorchester. Dur- 
ing the past 220 years the rents from the 
land have been applied to scholarships, 
the income has been irregular and often 
lacking. A part of the land has recently 
been sold to the city of Boston, and thus 
the University has found it possible to es- 
tablish one or more scholarships, in the 
award of which preference will be given to 
students from Dorchester. 

An anonymous benefactor has given 
$100,000 as an endowment fund for the 
Harvard Forest at Petersham. 


VARIA 


The following poem, by David Gray, 
was read at the Thirtieth Anniversary 
Celebration of the Class of 1892. 


Well, “‘here we are again,” as says the clown; 

And surely it is pleasant to be here, 

In spite of doctors, undertakers, sheriffs — to ap- 
pear 

To be regular men still, to show the town 

That we have got here under our own steam 

With standard equipment of eye and ear 

And stomach, all functioning still as a team; 

Not to mention here and there 

Something that still is a head of hair. 


But there are many empty places, 

Glasses turned down, familiar faces 

That we shall see no more. 

Our tide has turned and now we face the ebb 
Bound in Life’s sure inexorable web. 

Beyond this ring of laughter and of light 
Sounds the low rumble of the distant drum; 
Behind the mask of feasting and delight 

The thought comes swift upon us and must come: 
The years are speeding and the years are few; 
Yet who would have it otherwise? Or who, 

If the Great Master gave him leave to change 
The rules, would otherwise 

Arrange them or revise? 


Our inner selves make answer: Only I and you 

In all this universe are warped and out of true. 

To get ourselves in line is all for which we live, 

The least, the most and all that we can do. 

This is what Harvard taught us, though we knew it 
not; 

This is the sum of all that can be taught. 

In our hot youth unbridled, well we might 

Have dared to dash creation into bits, 

Confident in our wisdom that we could 

Remake it better. But the years give sight 

And now we see the world is only good. 

We find the evil in ourselves alone, 

The only hand that smites us is our own. 








——— 
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Is it bad trading to exchange for youth 

And all its agony of hot desiring 

These grains of calm and courage-giving truth, 
Our faith upholding and our hope inspiring? 
No matter what the answer of our lips 

Our hearts know the rewarding years are kind. 
Time dims the eye but also strips 

The veil of blindness from the mind. 


[ Little by little we begin to see 

4 Men as they are, things as they truly be; 

Success and failure we can measure, 

‘ Profit and loss and pain and pleasure; 

: We know the counterfeits for which we sold 

: Our holy vessels of pure gold; 

We know what things to pass and what to hold; 

And at the last we come to see each other 

Each of us in the likeness of his brother; 

In all the selfsame struggle to be true, 

In all the will to serve if only how he knew, 

In all some love, some strength, some weakness, 
some desire 

To bear the torch, and tend the sacred fire. 
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E And as this vision grows in clarity, 

f So grows our faith and hope and charity, 

And fear passes off, the years affright no more; 
We meet Life as the kind unfailing friend, 
Filling our needs from his unfailing store, 
Sufficient now, sufficient without end; 

And in our inmost selves sweet intimations 
Quicken and stir and we become aware 

Of new and satisfying revelations: 

Youth has not gone, will never leave the heart 
That opens generously its door to share 

The fire of friendship burning there 

And seeks — as many sought — the “better part.”’ 


So all ye direful prophets of small hope 

Who preach despair and wail the flying years, 
Who serve unprofitable Doubt as pope, 

And offer death the sacrifice of tears, 

We who are young refute you. 

We are content with life; we have no fears; 
We who are young, old world, salute you! 
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ANOTHER STAR 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE 
Memory or Mr. C. E. KEt.ey, ’73, 
OF THE ASTRONOMICAL DEPARTMENT 
or Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Another star has blazed into the sight 

Of watchers on far mountains. Nova 
they name 

This new-found sun; they say it was the 
same 

A hundred centuries past; just now the 
light 

Has reached the earth. — On this same 
night 

Another soul has passed from out this 
world; 

An old astronomer his sail has furled 

And drifted on the tide beyond the fight. 


Another star has lit the evening sky — 

Is not this gleaming point of distant 
light 

A tribute to a life whose patient years 

Were spent in searching with faith’s 
steadfast eye 

To find the truth writ far beyond the 
night 

Made dark by human strife and human 
tears? 

A. Rodman Hussey, Jr., ’2A. 
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“Twixt the Cup and the Lip’’ 





“‘ Oft times many things fall out between the cup and the lip’’ 








ESE words were written over three 


hundred years ago by Robert Greene, . 


a contemporary of Shakespeare. Greene 
lived a dissolute life and wrote on his death- 
bed “A Groatsworth of Wit Bought with a 
Million of Repentance.” The words first 
quoted above have stuck in men’s minds 
and we have a short modern version — 
“There’s many a slip 
Twixt cup and lip.” 
Almost — but not—to get a thing one 
has planned for, labored for, thought he was 
sure of, seemed to have in his grasp — that is 
the tragedy of life and endeavor. 
Such things happen from a great variety 
of causes— some of which could not be fore- 
seen, some of which are the fault of others. 


Sometimes they are the result of carelessness: 


or ignorance on our own part. But they 
happen, and we lose what we had set our 
hearts on, and that’s the tragedy. Occasion- 
ally the loss can be made good — only time 
and labor may be lost; but usually such 
losses, such failures “twixt cup and lip” 
affect us, our children and, ultimately, their 
children. 

What is the most important thing in your 
life? If the Fates were to offer you just one 
wish, what would you wish for ? 

Would it not be the welfare of your 
family 2 

What would be the greatest calamity that 
could befall you? Would it not be— 





FAILURE IN DUTY TO 
YOUR FAMILY 2 


If, in order to make sure of doing that 
duty, you should decide to insure your life, 
and should apply for a policy and be found 
an acceptable risk, and then die while the 
papers were in transit—that would be a 
tragedy indeed! That would be one of the 
many things that fail “ twixt the cup and the 
lip.” ‘There is something terribly sugges- 
tive in that title—“A Groatsworth of Wit’ 
Bought with a Million of Repentance.” 
Greene was writing a record of his own 
life. 

Well, it need not so happen to you; your 
‘million of repentance” may be avoided. 

If you apply to the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company for its new form of policy, 
pay your premium with the application, and 
are found to be an acceptable risk, you are 
insured from that moment. This is a new 
feature of New York Life policies, and it 
has already saved the insurance of at least 
one applicant who died before the policy 
was issued. He was accidentally killed, and 
under the Double Indemnity feature, which 
was also included in the policy applied for, 
his family was paid double the face of the 
policy. In that case, “twixt the cup and the 
lip,” something fell “in” and not “out.” 

Send for a New York Life Agent and 
find out all about it. 














New York Life: Insurance Company 
346 Broadway, New York 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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THEODORE B. STARR, Inc. 
Established 1862 j 


Jewelers - Silversmiths 


GIFTS 
Modest and Rare 


N the sixty years of its history, the store of Theodore B. Starr, Inc., 

has come to be one of the best-known establishments of its kind 

in America, not alone because of its size and diversity of mer- 

chandise, but also because throughout these three generations of 

slong it has clung tenaciously to one abiding ideal — Guaranteed 
alues. 


In other words, before any article has found its way into the 
stock of this store, we must first be convinced that it is the best there 
is in its particular class, and that it is marked at a price representing 
the utmost in value to the purchaser. 


When you have chosen a gift from such an offering; whether 
your selection is a modest one costing only a few dollars, ora rare 
jeweled piece, you can be confident that quality, style, and work- 
manship are right — that you have secured unquestioned value, 


To the recipient there is particular pride and satisfaction in a 
gift if it comes from Theodore B. Starr, Inc., for there can be no 
doubt as to its correctness. We apply the same painstaking care in 
the selection of our entire stock that you apply in the selection of a 
single article. 


One of the outstanding features of this store is the range of its 
offerings. We are as much interested in the little seasonal gifts as in 
the more expensive ones. On the other hand, we take particular 
pride in the rare and exclusive articles we have assembled for the 
choice of customers of exacting requirements. 


You are always cordially welcome, whether you buy or not. 
Come in and examine the handsome new pieces coming in daily. 
It will give us as much pleasure to show them as it will you to look 
at them. We are confident that you can quickly solve your gift 
problems in this store. 


The reputation of the house from which a gift comes establishes 
to a large degree the satisfaction with which it is received. 


Firtuy Avenue AT 47TH STREET 
New York 

















